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“Leaving the Old, both worlds at once they view 
Who stand upon the threshold of the New.” 


EDMUND WALLER. 

Tue position of the United States, and that of England, in the con- 
troversy regarding the Rebel cruisers, have now been fairly placed 
before the Great Tribunal of the world. That tribunal has entered 
on the adjudication; and its decision will pass into history. The 
tribunal at Geneva, however august, is but a petty tribunal, in com- 
parison with this Great Tribunal of the Public Opinion and Public 
Law of all nations. Whether this Geneva tribunal shall or shall not 
adjudicate the questions submitted to it by the Treaty of Washington, 
is a matter of comparatively very little consequence to the United 
States. 

But it is, undoubtedly, as things stand, a matter of very great con- 
sequence to Great Britain. For, so long as the memory of this 
controversy shall last, every friend of the fame of England will 
look back with wretched mortification on any accidental policy which, 
by any misfortune, might now withdraw the English case from the 
Geneva arbitration, or refuse the assent of England to its award. 

Suppose two gentlemen, neighbors and friends, have a dispute 
which they cannot settle. They meet amicably, talk it over like 
gentlemen, and find they cannot settle it. Then, because they are 
gentlemen, they agree to leave it to a referee. They make this 
agreement in writing, lest there should be any misapprehension. 

They agree that all the claims growing out of the acts complained 
of shall be referred to this referee; that, on a certain day, he shall 
examine and decide all questions that shall be laid before him on the 
part of each. They agree that each party shall present his case in 
writing, with the vouchers; and that, four months after, each shall 
present a counter-case, replying to the case of his antagonist. 
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These two gentlemen then bring in, each his case and evidence, as 
they have agreed. Neither then complains of the other’s case. But 
after the subject has been discussed by all the world, after the 
arguments have been weighed by all intelligent observers, one of 
the two says he is dissatisfied with the other’s statement ; and that, if 
it is not changed, he will throw up the whole case, and withdraw 
from the reference. 

It is a very bad thing for him to say this. If, beside saying it, he 
does it, he is dropped from the society of the gentlemen who have 
acted with him. 

If the question relates to billiards, they do not play billiards with 
him again. If the question arise among merchants, they do not have 
any more transactions with him. He has put himself out of their 
society. That is all. 

There is probably other society which will still receive him. 


The statement we have thus made is precisely the statement of the 
facts as to the treaty, the tribunal, and the proposal of the English 
press to withdraw from it. 

The language of the treaty is, that “all such claims, growing out 
of the acts committed by the aforesaid vessels, and generically known 
as the ‘ Alabama Claims,’ shall be referred to a tribunal of arbitra- 
tion;” and that “the arbitrators shall proceed impartially and care- 

‘fully to examine and decide all questions that shall be laid before 
them, on the part of the Governments of the United States and her 
Britannic Majesty.” 

This language seems clear. The English journals say it is obscure. 
Clear or obscure, the English Government and ours are to abide by 
it. No discussion of its meaning is in place, however, as to the 
question whether England shall abide by the arbitration; and for 
this reason : — 

The American case is a little book, not much larger than one 
number of “ Oip anp New.” It can easily be read through after dinner. 
This case was published to the world five months ago; at the same 
time with the English case. Everybody interested in the subject had 
both arguments to read. Nobody on either side made any complaint 
of unfairness. But, more than a month after, the English press first, 
and then, as if driven into its position, the English Government, 
began to say that the American case discussed matters not properly 
brought before the tribunal; so manifestly outside, indeed, that 
the’ English Government must withdraw from the arbitration unless 
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these were withdrawn. The objection made was to the last half-page 
of the case. 

Unfortunately for England, her Government said nothing of the 
kind till the two arguments had long been before the tribunal of 
the world. The plea that extraneous matter was introduced is made 
quite too late to be considered. 

It will not answer when the two contestants have waited a month, 
and have seen how the two arguments are received, for either side 
then to withdraw from the issue. 

If, when you fight a duel, you mean to complain of the arms, you 
must complain when they are first produced. If you wait five or six 
weeks, and then complain, people will say you are a coward. 

In the case of the Genevan treaty, the language we use regarding 
the delay of England’s protest in the matter is not stronger than is 
Mr. Disraeli’s regarding it in his speech at Birmingham. The delay 
to make the protest invalidates the protest. It comes too late to be 
considered. 





But, as we have said, even if England should withdraw from the 
arbitration altogether, the result, however disastrous to her honor, 
would be a matter of comparative indifference to the United States. 

The Great Tribunal of the World will declare the ultimate opinion 
regarding the two pleas submitted: it has begun to declare it 
already. Nothing that England or the United States can do or say 
now can change that matter. If it is right that cruisers should put 
to sea from neutral ports under the circumstances in which the 
* Alabama” and “ Florida” and “ Shenandoah” put to sea from Eng- 
land, if it is right that neutral powers should afterward treat them 
as in her colonies England treated those vessels, the public Law of 
the world, at the interpretation of the great Publicists of the world, 
will decide this to be right. If it is wrong, they will decide it to be 
wrong. 

As for the collection of a few million pounds, more or less, from 
England, as a penalty for her false friendship, there are many ways 
to collect that. 

We have only to change our present commercial treaties with 


England, and put a discriminating duty of ten or twenty per cent 


on the commerce of this neighbor, which chooses to stand outside of 
International Law. The five or six million pounds would very soon 
be collected ; and it would not be America that paid them. 

We have only to enact the admirable bill now before Congress, 
and admit all goods in American bottoms at ten per cent lower duties 
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than those paid by goods in foreign ships, and the ship-builders on 
the Clyde and Mersey would learn that International Law is, after 
all, worth respecting. 

We have not to wait till England is at war, to test her new princi- 
ples of International Law. We have no wish that England should 
be at war. 

Lord John Russell is said to have said that the mission of the Eng- 
lish Government is to give a jury trial to every Englishman, and to 
enable English ship-builders to build ships for all the rest of the 
world. The English Government forgets the last half of its mission, 
if it withdraws from the arbitration of Geneva. Boys who will not 
play according to the rules of the game in Dame Europa’s school 
will find they cannot play at all. 





The English journals, whether published in London or in New 
York, have reduced the protest against consequential damages 
to the shop-keeper’s statement, that England cannot afford to pay 
them all. If they should prove to amount to eight hundred million 
dollars, as Mr. Sumner suggested they might, England has not money 
enough to pay, we are told; and it would be cheaper for her to 
refuse, even were war the alternative. 

Of course, war is not the alternative. But it is only such journals 
as we have named, whieh ever dreamed of measuring a point of 
honor against a sum of money. The English Government, thank 
God! has made no suggestion so mean. But it has attempted to win 
to its side the smaller neutral powers, by calling to their attention 
the exceeding cost of rectitude under the American views of Inter- 
national Law. 

All this is not strictly honorable. For the English negotiators of 
last spring know perfectly well that the American negotiators named 
the round sum which they were willing to accept; a sum wholly 
within the limits which, even under the English construction, the 
tribunal may award. 

What America wants is the holding neutrals to their duty, by a 
decision so intelligible that no neutral shall ever again be tempted to 
play Lord John Russell’s dangerous game. Let the tribunal make 
some decision which will thus far amend international law, and the 
world will see that America has acted in the true interest of all 
neutral powers and of all belligerents, —in the interest, indeed, of 
longer and surer peace among mankind. The world will see, also, 
that America has not shown herself over-anxious as to the aniount 
of the penalty concerned. 
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AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL STORY. 


BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
ITS SEQUEL. 


My darling was recovered neither 
through Miss Clare’s injunctions nor 
Mr. Blackstone’s bell-ringing. A 
woman was walking steadily west- 
ward, carrying the child asleep in her 
arms, when a policeman stopped her 
at Turnham Green. She betrayed 
no fear, only annoyance, and offered 
no re. 'stance, only begged he would 
not-wake the child, or take her from 
her. He brought them in a cab to 
the police-station, whence the child 
was sent home. As soon as she 
arrived, Sarah gave her a warm bath, 
and put her to bed; but she scarcely 
opened her eyes. 

Jemima had run about the streets 
till midnight, and then fallen asleep 
on the doorstep, where the policeman 
found her when he brought the child. 
For a week she went about like one 
dazed; and the blunders she made 
were marvellous. She ordered a 
brace of cod from the poulterer, and 
a pound of anchovies at the crockery 
shop. One day at dinner, we could 
not think how the chops were so 
pulpy, and we got so many bits of 
bone in our mouth: she had power- 
fully beaten them, as if they had 
been steaks. She sent up melted 
butter for bread-sauce, and stuffed a 
hare with sausages. 

After breakfast, Percivale walked 
to the police-station, to thank the in- 
spector, pay what expenses had been 
incurred, and see the woman. I was 
not well enough to go with him. My 
Marion is a white-faced thing, and 


her eyes look much too big for her 
small face. I suggested that he 
should take Miss Clare. As it was 
early, he was fortunate enough to 
find her at home, and she accom- 
panied him willingly, and at once 
recognized the woman as the one she 
had befriended. : 

He told the magistrate he did not 
wish to punish her, but that there were 
certain circumstances which made 
him desirous of detaining her until a 
gentleman, who, he believed, could 
identify her, should arrive. The 
magistrate therefore remanded her. 

The next day but one my father 
came. When he saw her, he had 
little doubt she was the same that 
had carried off Theo; but he could 
not be absolutely certain, because he 
had seen her only by moonlight. He 
told the magistrate the whole story, 
saying, that, if she should prove the 
mother of the child, he was most 
anxious to try what he could do for 
her. The magistrate expressed grave 
doubts whether he would find it pos- 
sible to befriend her to any effectual 
degree. My father said he would 
try, if he could but be certain she 
was the mother. 

“Tf she stole the child merely to 
compel the restitution of her own,” he 
said, “I cannot regard her conduct 
with any abhorrence. But, if she 
is not the mother of the child, I must 
leave her to the severity of the law.” 

“T once discharged a woman,” said 
the magistrate, “ who had committed 
the same offence, for I was satisfied 
she had done so purely from the desire 
to possess the child.” 
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“But might not a thief say he 
was influenced merely by the desire 
to add another sovereign to his 
hoard ?” 

“The greed of the one is a natural 
affection ; that of the other a vice.” 

“But the injury to the loser is far 
greater in the one case than in the 
other.” 

“To set that off, however, the child 
is more éasily discovered. Besides, 
the false appetite grows with indul- 
gence; whereas one child would still 
the natural one.” 

“Then you would allow her to go 
on stealing child after child, until 
she succeeded in keeping one,” said 
my father, laughing. 

“T dismissed her with the warning, 
that, if ever she did so again, this 
would be brought up against her, and 
she would have the severest punish- 
ment the law could inflict. It may 
be right to pass a first offence, and 
wrong to pass a second. [I tried to 
make her measure the injury done to 
the mother, by her own sorrow at los- 
ing the child ; and I think not without 
effect. At all events, it was some 
years ago, and I have not heard of 
her again.” 

Now came in the benefit of the 
kindness Miss Clare had shown the 
woman. I doubt if any one else 
could have. got the truth from her. 
Even she found it difficult; for to 
tell her that if she was Theo’s 
mother she should not be punished, 
might be only to tempt her to lie. 
All Miss Clare could do was to assure 
her of the kindness of every one con- 
cerned, and to urge her to disclose 
her reasons for doing such a grievous 
wrong as steal another woman’s 
child. 

“ They stole my child,” she blurted 
out at last, when the cruelty of the 
action was pressed upon her. 
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“Oh, no!” said Miss Clare : “ you 
left her to die in the cold.” 

“No, no!” she cried. “I wanted 
somebody to hear her, and take her 
in. I wasn’t far off, and was just go- 
ing to take her again, when I saw a 
light, and heard them searching for 
her. Oh, dear! Oh, dear!” 

“ Then how can you say they stole 
her? You would have had no child 
at all, but for them. She was nearly 
dead when they found her. And in 
return you go and steal their grand- 
child !” 

“They took her from me after- 
wards. They wouldn’t let me have 
my own flesh and blood. I wanted 
to let them know what it was to have 
their child taken from them.” 

“ How could they tell she was your 
child, when you stole her away like 
a thief? It might, for #Mby thing 
they knew, be some other woman 
stealing her, as you stole theirs the 
other day? What would have be- 
come of you if it had been so? ” 

To this reasoning she made no 
answer. 

“T want my child; I want my 
child,” she moaned. Then breaking 
out — “TI shall kill myself if I don’t 
get'my child!” shecried. “Oh, lady, 
you don’t know what it is to have a 
child and not have her! I shall kill 
myself if they don’t give me her 
back. They can’t say I did their 
child any harm. I was as good to 
her as if she had been my own.” 

“They know that quite well, and 
don’t want to punish you. Would 
you like to see your child?” 

She clasped her hands above her 
head, fell on her knees at Miss Clare’s 
feet, and looked up in her face with- 
out uttering a word. 

“T will speak to Mr. Walton,” said 
Miss Clare ; and left her. 

The next morning she was dis- 














charged, at the request of my hus- 
band, who brought her home with 
him. 

Sympathy with the mother-passion 
’ in her bosom had melted away all my 
resentment. She was a fine young 
woman, of about five and twenty, 
though her weather-browned com- 
plexion made her look at first much 
older. With the help of the servants, 
I persuaded her to have a bath, dur- 
ing which they removed her clothes, 
and substituted others. She objected 
to putting them on; seemed half- 
frightened at them, as if they might 
involve some shape of bondage, and 
begged to have her own again. At 
last Jemima, who, although so spar- 
ingly provided with brains, is not 
without genius, prevailed upon her, 
insisting that her little girl would 
turn away from her if she wasn’t well 
dressed, for she had been used to see 
ladies about her. With a deep sigh, 
she yielded; begging, however, tohave 
her old garments restored to her. 

She had brought with her a small 
bundle, tied up in a cotton handker- 
chief; and from it she now took a 
scarf of red silk, and twisted it up 
with her black hair in a fashion I had 
never seen before. In this head-dress 
.8he had almost a brilliant look ; while 
her carriage had a certain dignity 
hard of association with poverty — 
not inconsistent, however, with what I 
have since learned about the gypsies. 
My husband admired her even more 
than I did, and made a very good sketch 
of her. Her eyes were large and 
dark — unquestionably fine; and if 
there was not much of the light of 
thought in them, they had a certain 
wildness which in a measure made up 
for the want. She had rather a 


Spanish than an Eastern look, I 
thought, with an air of defiance 
that prevented me from feeling at 
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ease with her; but in the presence of 
Miss Clare she seemed humbler, and 
answered her questions more readily 
than ours. If Ethel was in the room, 
her eyes would be constantly wander- 
ing after her, with a wistful, troubled, 
eager look. Surely, the mother-pas- 
sion must have infinite relations and 
destinies. 

As I was unable to leave home, my: 
father persuaded Miss Clare to accom- 
pany him and help him to take charge 
of her. I confess it was a relief to 
me when she left the house; for 
though I wanted to be as kind to her 
as I could, I felt considerable discom- 
fort in her presence. 

When Miss Clare returned, the next 
day but one, I found she had got from 
her the main points of her history, 
fully justifying previous conjectures 
of my father’s, founded on-what he 
knew of the character and customs 
of the gypsies. 

She belonged to one of the princi- 
pal gypsy families in this country. 
The fact that they had no settled 
habitation, but lived in tents, like 
Abraham and Isaac, had nothing to 
do with poverty. The silver buttons 
on her father’s coat, were, she said, 
worth nearly twenty pounds; and 
when a friend of any distinction came 
to tea with them, they spread a table- 
cloth of fine linen on the grass, and 
set out upon it the best of china, and 
a tea-service of hall-marked silver. 
She said her friends —as much as 
any gentleman in the land — scorned 
stealing; and affirmed that no real 
gypsy would “risk his neck for his 
belly,” except he were driven by 
hunger. All her family could read, 
she said, and carried a big Bible 
about with them. 

One summer they were encamped 
for several months in the neighbor- 
hood of Edinburgh, making horn- 
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spoons and baskets, and some of them 
working in tin. There they were 
visited by a clergyman, who talked 
and read the Bible to them, and 
prayed with them. But all their vis- 
itors were not of the same sort with 
him. One of them was a young fel- 
low of loose character, a clerk in the 
city, who, attracted by her appear- 
ance, prevailed upon her to meet him 
often. She was not then eighteen. 
Any aberration from the paths of 
modesty is exceedingly rare among the 
gypsies, and regarded with severity ; 
and her father, hearing of this, gave 
her a terrible punishment with the 
whip he used in driving his horses. 
In terror of what would follow when 
the worst came to be known, she ran 
away; and, soon forsaken by her so- 
called lover, wandered about, a com- 
mon vagrant, until her baby was born 
—under the stars, on a summer 
night, in a field of long grass. 

For some time she wandered up 
and down, longing to join some tribe 
of her own people, but dreading un- 


speakably the disgrace of her mother- . 


hood. At length, having found a 
home for her child, she associated 
herself with a gang of gypsies of in- 
ferior character, amongst whem she 
had many hardships to endure. Things 
however bettered a little after one 
of their number was hanged for stab- 
bing a cousin, and her position im- 
proved. It was not, however, any in- 
tention of carrying off her child to 
.share her present lot, but the urgings 
of mere mother-hunger for a sight of 
her, that drove her to the Hall. 


When she had succeeded in enticing 


her out of sight of the house, how- 
ever, the longing to possess her grew 
fierce; and braving all consequences, 
or rather, I presume, unable to weigh 
them, she did carry her away. Foiled 
in this attempt, and seeing that her 
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chances of future success in any simi- 
lar one were diminished by it, she 
sought some other plan. Learning 
that one of ‘the family was married, 
and had removed to London, she suc- 
ceeded, through gypsy acquaintances 
who lodged occasionally near Totten- 
ham Court Road, in finding out where 
we lived, and carried off Ethel with 
the vague intent, as we had rightly 
conjectured, of using her as a means 
for the recovery of her own child. 

Theodora was now about seven 
years of age — almost as wild as ever. 
Although tolerably obedient, she was 
not nearly so much so as the other 
children had been at her age; partly, 
perhaps, because my father could not 
bring himself to use that severity to 
the child of other people with which 
he had judged it proper to treat his | 
own. 

Miss Clare was present, with my 
father and the rest of the family, 
when the mother and daughter met. 
They were all more than curious to 
see how the child would behave, and 
whether there would be any signs of 
an instinct that drew her to her 
parent. In this, however, they were 
disappointed. 

It was a fine warm forenoon when 
she canie running on to the lawn 
where they were assembled, — the 
gypsy mother with them. 

“ There she is!” said my father to 
the woman. “Make the best of your- 
self you can.” 

Miss Clare said the poor creature 
turned very pale, but her eyes glowed . 
with such a fire! 

With the cunning of her race, she 
knew better than bound forward and 
catch up the child in her arms. She 
walked away from the rest, and stood 
watching the little damsel, romping 
merrily with Mr. Wagtail. They 
thought she recognized the dog, and 

















was afraid of him. She had put on 
a few silver ornaments which she had 
either kept or managed to procure, 
notwithstanding her poverty ; for both 
the men and women of her race man- 
ifest in a strong degree that love for 
barbaric adornment which, as well as 
their other peculiarities, points to an 
Eastern origin. The glittering of 
these in the sun, and the glow of her 
red scarf in her dark hair, along with 
the strangeness of her whole appear- 
ance, attracted the child, and she ap- 
proached to look at her nearer. Then 
the mother took from her pocket a 
large gilded ball, which had probably 
been one of the ornaments on the top 
of a clock, and rolled it gleaming 
golden along the grass. Theo and 
Mr. Wagtail bounded after it with a 
shriek and a bark. Having examined 
it for a moment, the child threw it 
again along the lawn; and this time 
the mother, lithe as a leopard and 
fleet as a savage, joined in the chase, 
caught it first, and again sent it spin- 
ning away, farther from the assem- 
bled group. Once more all three 
followed in swift pursuit; but this 
time the mother took care to allow 
the child to seize the treasure. After 
the sport had continued a little while, 
what seemed a general consultation, 
of mother, child, and dog, took place 
over the bauble; and presently they 
saw that Theo was eating something. 

“T trust,” said my mother, “she 
won’t hurt the child with any nasty 
stuff.” 

“ She will not do so wittingly,” said 
my father, “you may be sure. Any- 
how, we must not interfere.” 

In a few minutes more the mother 
approached them with a subdued look 
of triumph, and her eyes overflowing 
with light, carrying the child in her 
arms. Theo was playing with some 
foreign coins which adorned her hair, 
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and with a string of coral and silver 
beads round her neck. 

For the rest of the day they were 
left to do much as they pleased ; only 
every one kept good watch. 

But in the joy of recovering her 
child, the mother seemed herself to 
have gained a new and childlike spirit. 
The more than willingness with which 
she hastened to do what, even in re- 
spect of her child, was requested of 
her, as if she fully acknowledged the 
right of authority in those who had 
been her best friends, was charming. 
Whether this would last when the 
novelty of the new experience had 
worn off, whether jealousy would not 
then come in for its share in the or- 
dering of her conduct, remained to 
be shown; but in the mean time the . 
good in her was uppermost. 

She was allowed to spend a whole 
fortnight in making friends with her 
daughter, before a word was spoken 
about the future; the design of my 
father being through the child to win 
the mother. Certain people consid- 
ered him not eager enough to convert 
the wicked : whatever apparent indif- 
ference he showed in that direction 
arose from his utter belief in the 
guiding of God, and his dread of 
outrunning his designs. He would 
follow the operations of the Spirit. 

“ Your forced ‘hot-house fruits,” he 
would say, “are often finer to look 
at than those which have waited for 
God’s wind and weather; but what 
are they worth in respect of all for the 
sake of which fruit exists ? ” 

Until an opportunity, then, was 
thrown in his way, he would hold 
back ; but when it was clear to him 
that he had to minister, then was 
he thoughtful, watchful, instant, un- 
swerving. You might have seen him 
during this time, as the letters of 
Connie informed me, often standing 
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for minutes together watching the 
mother and daughter, and pondering 
in his heart concerning them. 

Every advantage being thus af- 
forded her, not without the stirring of 
some natural pangs in those who had 
hitherto mothered the child, the fort- 
night had not passed, before, to all ap- 
pearance, the unknown mother was 
with the child the greatest favorite of 
all. Andit was my father’s expectation, 
for he was a profound believer in 
blood, that the natural and generic 
* instincts of the child would be devel- 


oped together; in other words, that_ 


as she grew in what was common to 
humanity, she would grow likewise 
in what belonged to her individual 
origin. This was not an altogether 
comforting expectation to those of us 
who neither had so much faith as he, 
nor saw so hopefully the good that lay 
in every evil. 

One twilight, he overheard the fol- 
lowing talk between them. When 
they came near where he sat, Theo- 
dora, carried by her mother, and pull- 
ing at her neck with her arms, was 
saying, “ Tell me; tell me; tell me,” 
in the tone of one who would compel 
an answer to a question repeatedly 
asked in vain. 

“What do you want me to tell 
you ?” said her mother. 

“You know well enough. 
me your name.” 

In reply, she uttered a few words 
my father did not comprehend, and 
took to be Zingaree. The child 
shook her petulantly and with vio- 
lence, crying, — 

“That’s nonsense. I don’t know 
what you say, and I don’t know 
what to call you.” 

My father had desired the house- 
hold, if possible, to give no name to 
the woman in the child’s hearing. 

“Call me mam, if you like.” 


Tell 
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“But you're not a lady, and I 
won’t say ma’am to you,” said Theo, 
rude as a child will sometimes be 
when least she intends offence. 

Her mother set her down, and gave 
a deep sigh. Was it only that the 
child’s restlessness and roughness 
tired her? My father thought other- 
wise. 

“Tell me; tell me,” the child per- 
sisted, beating her with her little 
cleached fist. “Take me up again, 
and tell me, or I will make you.” 

My father thought it time to inter- 
fere. He stepped forward. The 
mother started with a little cry, and 
caught up the child. 

“Theo,” said my father, “I cannot 
allow you to be rude, especially to one 
who loves you more than any one else 
loves you.” 

The woman set her down again, 
dropped on her knees, and caught and 
kissed his hand. 

The child stared; but she stood in 
awe of my father, — perhaps the more 
that she had none for any one else, — 
and, when her mother lifted her once 
more, was carried away in silence. 

‘The difficulty was got over by the 
child’s being told to call her mother 
Nurse. 

My father was now sufficiently sat- 
isfied with immediate results to carry 
out the remainder of his contingent 
plan, of which my mother heartily 
approved. The gardener and his 
wife being elderly people, and having 
no family, therefore not requiring the 
whole of their cottage, which was 
within a short distance of the house, 
could spare a room, which my mother 
got arranged for the gypsy; and there 
she was housed, with free access to 
her child, and the understanding that 
when Theo liked to sleep with her, 
she was at liberty to do so. 

She was always ready to make her- 
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self useful ; but it was little she could 
do for some time, and it was with 
difficulty that she settled to any occu- 
pation at all continuous. 

Before long it became evident that 
her old habits were working in her 
and making her restless. She was 
pining after the liberty of her old 
wandering life, with sun and wind, 
space and change, all about her. It 
was spring; and the reviving life of 
nature was rousing in her the long- 
ing for motion and room and variety 
engendered by the roving centuries 
which had passed since first her an- 
cestors were driven from their homes 
in far Hindostan. But my father 
had foreseen the probability, and had 
already thought over what could be 
done for her if the wandering passion 
should revive too powerfully. He 
reasoned that there was nothing bad 
in such an impulse,— one doubtless 
which would have been felt in all its 
force by Abraham himself, had he 
quitted his tents and gone to dwell 
ina city, — however much its indul- 
gence might place her at a disadvan- 
tage in the midst of a settled social 
order. He saw, too, that any attempt 
to coerce it would probably result in 
entire frustration; that the passion 
for old forms of freedom would gather 
tenfold vigor in consequence. It 
would be far better to favor its indul- 
gence, in the hope that the love of 
her child would, like an elastic but 
infrangible cord, gradually tame her 
down to a more settled life. 

He proposed, therefore, that she 
should, as a matter of duty, go and 
visit her parents, and let them know 
of her welfare. She looked alarmed. 


“Your father will show you no 
unkindness, I am certain, after the 
lapse of so many years,” he added. 
“Think it over, and tell me to- 
morrow how you feel about it. 


You 
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shall go by train to Edinburgh, and 
once there you will soon be able to 
find them., Of course you couldn’t 
take the child with you; but she will 
be safe with us till you come back.” 

The result was that she went; and 
having found her people, and spent a 
fortnight with them, returned in less 
than a month. The rest of the year 
she remained quietly at home, stilling 
her desires by frequent and long ram- 
bles with her child, in which Mr. 
Wagtail always accompanied them. . 
My father thought it better to run the 
risk of her escaping, than force the 
thought of it upon her by appearing 
not to trust her. But it came out 
that she had a suspicion that the 
dog was there to prevent, or at least 
expose, any such imprudence. The 
following spring she went on a second 
visit to her friends, but was back 
within a week, and the next year did 
not go at all. 

Meantime my father did what he 
could to teach her, presenting every 
truth as something it was necessary 
she. should teach her child. With 
this duty, he said, he always baited 
the hook with which he fished for 
her; “or, to take a figure from the 
old hawking days, her eyas is the 
lure with which I would reclaim the 
haggard hawk.” 

What will be the final result, who 
dares prophesy? At my old home 
she still resides; grateful, and in 
some measure useful, idolizing, but 
not altogether spoiling her child, 
who understands the relation between 
them, and now calls her mother. 

Dora teaches Theo, and the mother 
comes in for what share she inclines 
to appropriate. She does not take 
much to reading, but she is fond of 
listening; and is a regular and devout 
attendant at public worship. Above 
all, they have sufficing proof that her 
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conscience is awake, and that she 
gives some heed to what it says. 

Mr. Blackstone was right when he 
told me that good I was unable to 
foresee would result from the loss 
which then drowned me in despair. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
TROUBLES. 

In the beginning of the following 
year, the lady who filled Miss Clare’s 
place was married, and Miss Clare 
resumed the teaching of Judy’s chil- 
dren. She was now’so handsomely 
paid for her lessons, that she had re- 
duced the number of her engage- 
ments very much, and had more time 
to give to the plans in which she la- 
bored with Lady Bernard. The lat- 
ter would willingly have settled such 
an annuity upon her as would have 
enabled her to devote all her time to 
this object; but Miss Clare felt that 
the earning of her bread was one of 
the natural ties that bound her in 
the bundle of social life; and that in 
what she did of a spiritual kind, she 
must be untrammelled by money-rela- 
tions. If she could not do both,— 
provide for herself and assist others, 
—it would be a different thing, she 
said; for then it would be clear that 
Providence intended her to receive 
the hire of the laborer for the neces- 
sity laid upon her. But what influ- 
enced her chiefly was the dread of 
having any thing she did for her 
friends attributed to professional mo- 
tives, instead of the recognition of 
eternal relations. Besides, as she 
said, it would both lessen the means 
at Lady Bernard’s disposal, and 
cause herself to feel bound to spend 
all her energies in that one direction ; 
in which case she would be deprived 
of the recreative influences of change 
and more polished society. In her 
labor, she would yet feel her freedom, 
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and would not serve even Lady Ber- 
nard for money, except she saw clear- 
ly that such was the will of the one 
Master. In thus refusing her offer, 
she but rose in her friend’s estima- 
tion. 

In the spring, great trouble fell 
upon the Mor'eys. One of the chil- 
dren was taken with scarlet-fever ; 
and then another and another was 
seized in such rapid succession — un- 
till five of them were lying ill to- 
gether —that there was no time to 
think of removing them. Cousin 
Judy would accept no assistance in 
nursing them, beyond that of her own 
maids, until her strength gave way, 
and she took the infection herself in 
the form of diphtheria; when she was 
compelled to take to her bed, in such 
agony at the thought of handing her 
children over to hired nurses, that 
there was great ground for fearing 
her strength would yield. 

She lay moaning, with her eyes 
shut, when a hand was laid on hers, 
and Miss Clare’s voice was in her ear. 
She had come to give her usual les- 
son to one of the girls who had as 
yet escaped the infection: for, while 
she took every precaution, she never 
turned aside from her work for any 
dread of consequences; and when 
she heard that Mrs. Morley had been 
taken ill, she walked straight to her 
room. 

“ Go away!” said Judy. 
want to die too? ” 

“Dear Mrs. Morley,” said Miss 
Clare, “I will just run home, and 
make a few arrangements, and then 
come back and nurse you.” 

“Never mind me,” said Judy. 
“The children! the children! What 
shall I do?” 

“T am quite able to look after you 
all —if you will allow me to bring a 
young woman to help me.” 


“Do you 














You are an angel!” said poor 
Judy. “But there is no occasion to 
bring any one with you. My ser- 
vants are quite competent.” 

“T must have every thing in my 
own hands,” said Miss Clare; “and 
therefore must have some one who 
will do exactly as I tell her. This 
girl has been with me now for some 
time, and I can depend upon her. 
Servants always look down upon gov- 
ernesses.” , 

“Do whatever you like, you 
blessed creature,” said Judy. “If 
any one of my servants behaves im- 
properly to you, or neglects your or- 
ders, she shall go as soon as I am up 
again.” 

“T would rather give them as little 
opportunity as I can of running the 
risk. If I may bring this friend of 
my own, I shall soon have the house 
under hospital regulations. But I 
have been talking too much. I 
might almost have returned by this 
time. It is a bad beginning if I 
have hurt you already by saying 
more than was necessary.” 

She had hardly left the room be- 
fore Judy had fallen asleep, so much 
was she relieved by the offer of her 
services. Ere she awoke, Marion 
was in a cab on her way back to Bol- 
ivar Square, with her friend and two 
carpet-bags. Within an hour, she 
had intrenched herself in a spare 
bedroom, had lighted a fire, got en- 
cumbering finery dut of the way, ar- 
ranged all the medicines on a chest 
of drawers, and set the clock on the 
mantle-piece going; made the round 
of the patients, who were all in ad- 
joining rooms, and the round of the 
house, to see that the disinfectants 
were fresh and active, added to their 
number, and then gone to await the 
arrival of the medical attendant in 
Mrs. Morley’s room. 
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“Dr. Brand might have been a lit- 
tle more gracious,” said Judy; “ but 
I thought it better not to interrupt 
him by explaining that you were not 
the professional nurse he took you 
for.” 

“Indeed, there was no occasion,” 
answered Miss Clare. “I should 
have told him so myself, had it not 
been that I did a nurse’s regular 
work in St. George’s Hospital for 
two months, and have been there for 
a week or so, several times since, so 
that I believe I have earned the 
right to be spoken to as such. Any- 
how, I understood every word he 
said.” | 

Meeting Mr. Morley in the hall, 
the doctor advised him not to go near 
his wife, diphtheria being so infec- 
tious; but comforted him with the 
assurance that the nurse appeared an 
intelligent young person, who would 
attend to all his directions ; adding, — 

“T could have wished she had been 
older ; but there is a great deal of ill- 
ness about, and experienced nurses 
are scarce.” 

Miss Clare was a week in the 
house before Mr. Morley saw her, or 
knew she was there. One evening 
she ran down to the dining-room, 
where he sat over his lonely glass 
of Madeira, to get some brandy, 
and went straight to the sideboard. 
As she turned to leave the room, he 
recognized her, and said, in some 
astonishment, — 

“You need not trouble yourself, 
Miss Clare. The nurse can get what 
she wants from Hawkins. Indeed, 
I don’t ‘see ” — 

“Excuse me, Mr. Morley. If you 
wish to speak to me, I will return in 
a few minutes; but I have a good 
deal to attend to just at this mo- 
ment.” 

She left the room; and, as he had 
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said nothing in reply, did not re- 
turn. ; 

Two days after, about the same 
hour, whether suspecting the fact, 
‘or for some other reason, he re- 
quested the butler to send the nurse 
to him. 4 

“ The nurse from the nursery, sir ; or 
the young person as teaches the young 
ladies the piano?” asked Hawkins. 

“T mean the sick-nurse,” said his 
master. 

In a few minutes Miss Clare en- 
tered the dining-room, and ap- 
proached Mr. Morley. 

“How do you do, Miss Clare?” 
he said stiffly ; for to any one in his 
employment he was gracious only 
now and then. “Allow me to say 
that I doubt the propriety of your 
being here so much. You cannot 
fail to carry the infection. I think 
your lessons had better be postponed 
until all your pupils are able to 
benefit by them. I have just sent 
for the nurse, and, —if you please” — 

“Yes, Hawkins told me you want- 
ed me,” said Miss Clare. 

“T did not want you. 
have mistaken.” 

“T am the nurse, Mr. Morley.” 

“Then I must say it is not with 
my approval,” he returned, rising 
from his chair in anger. “I was 
given to understand that a properly- 
qualified person was in charge of my 
wife and family. This is no ordinary 
case, where a little coddling is all 
that is wanted.” 

“T am perfectly qualified, Mr. 
Morley.” 

He walked up and down the room 
several times. 

“T must speak to Mrs. Morley 
about this,” he said. 

“TI entreat you will not disturb 
her. She is not so well this after- 
noon.” 


He must 
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“ How is this, Miss Clare? Pray 
explain to me how it is that you 
come to be taking a part in the af- 
fairs of the family %o very different 
from that for which Mrs. Morley — 
which — was arranged between Mrs. 
Morley and yourself.” 

“It is but an illustration of the 
law of supply and demand,” an- 
swered Marion. “A nurse was want- 
ed; Mrs. Morley had strong objec- 
tions toa hired nurse, and I was very 
glad to be able to set her mind at 
rest.” : 

“It was very obliging in you, no 
doubt,” he returned, forcing the ad- 
mission ; “but —but” — 

“Let us leave it for the present, 
if you please; for while I am nurse, 
I must mind my business. Dr. 
Brand expresses himself quite satis- 
fied with me, so far as we have gone, 
and it is better for the children, not 
to mention Mrs. Morley, to have 
some one about them they are used to.” 

She left the room without waiting 
further parley. 

Dr. Brand, however, not only set 
Mr. Morley’s mind at rest as to her 
efficiency, but when a terrible time 
of anxiety was at length over, dur- 
ing which one after another, and 
especially Judy herself, had been in 
great danger, assured him that, but 
for the vigilance and intelligence of 
Miss Clare, joined to a certain sooth- 
ing influence which she exercised 
over every one of her patients, he did 
not believe he could have brought 
Mrs. Morley through. Then, indeed, 
he changed his tone to her, in a 
measure, still addressing her as from 
a height of superiority. 

They had recovered so far that 
they were to set out the next morn- 
ing for Hastings, when he thus ad- 
dressed her, having sent for her once 
more to the dining-room : — 

















“T hope you will accompany them, 
Miss Clare,” he said. “By this 
time you must be in no small need 
of a change yourself.” 

“The best change for me will be 
Lime Court,” she answered, laughing. 

“ Now, pray don’t drive your good- 
ness to the verge of absurdity,” he said 
pleasantly. 

“Indeed, I am anxious about my 
friends there,” she returned. “I 
fear they have not been getting on 
quite so well without me. A Bible- 
woman and a Roman Catholic have 
been quarrelling dreadfully, I hear.” 

Mr. Morley compressed his lips. 
It was annoying to be so much in- 
debted to one who, from whatever 
motives, called such people her 
friends. 

“ Oblige me, then,” he said loftily, 
taking an envelope from the mantle- 
piece, and handing it to her, “by 
opening that at your leisure.” 

“T will open it now, if you please,” 
she returned. 

It contained a bank-note for a hun- 
dred pounds. Mr. Morley, though a 
hard man, was not by any means 
stingy. She replaced it in the envel- 
ope, and laid it again on the chim- 
ney-piece. 

“You owe me nothing, Mr. Mor- 
ley,” she said. 

“Owe you nothing! I owe you 
more than I can ever repay.” 

“Then don’t try it, please. You 
are very generous; but indeed I 
could not accept it.” 

“ You must oblige me. You might 
take it from me,” he added, almost 
pathetically, as if the bond was so 
close that money was nothing be- 
tween them. 

“ You are the last—one of the 
last I could take money from, Mr. 
Morley.” 

“ Why ? ” 
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“ Because you think so much of it, 
and yet would look down on me the 
more if I accepted it.” 

He bit his lip, rubbed his forehead 
with his hand, threw back his head, 
and turned away from her. 

“TI should be very sorry to offend 
you,” she said ; “and, believe me, there 
is hardly any thing I value less than 
money. I have enough, and could have 
plenty more if I liked. I would rather 
have your friendship than all the 
money you — But that cannot 
be, so long as” 

She stopped ; ‘ile was on the point 
of going too far, she thought. 

“So long as what?” he returned 
sternly. 

“So long as you are a worshipper 
of Mammon,” she answered ; and left 
the room. 

She burst out crying when she 
came to this point. She had narrated 
the whole with the air of one making 
a confession. 

“T am afraid it was very wrong,” 
she said; “and if so, then it was 
very rude as well. But something 
seemed to force it out of me. Just 
think: there was a generous heart, 
clogged up with self-importance and 
wealth! To me, as he stood there 
on the hearth-rug, he was a most pit- 
iable object— with an impervious 
wall betwixt him and the kingdom 
of heaven! He seemed like a man 
ina terrible dream, from which I 
must awake him by calling aloud in 
his ear—except that, alas! the 
dream was not terrible to him, only 
to me! If he had been one of my 
poor friends, guilty of some plain 
fault, I should have told him so with- 
out compunction ; and why not, being 
what he was? There he stood —a 
man of estimable qualities, of benefi- 
cence, if not bounty; no miser, 
nor consciously unjust; yet a man 
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whose heart the moth and rust were 
eating into a sponge! — who went to 
church every Sunday, and had many 
friends, not one of whom, not even 
his own wife, would tell him that 
he was a Mammon-worshipper, and 
losing his life. It may have been 
useless, it may have been wrong ; but 
I felt driven to it by bare human 
pity for the misery I saw before me.” 
“Tt looks to me as if you had the 
message given you to give him,” I said. 
“But — though I don’t know it — 
what if I was annoyed with him for 
offering me that wretched hundred 
pounds —in doing which he was act- 
ing up to the light that was in him?” 
I could not help thinking of the 
light which is darkness, but I did not 
say so. Strange tableau, in this our 
would-be grand nineteenth century,— 
@ young and poor woman prophet- 
like rebuking a wealthy London mer- 
chant on his own hearth-rug, as a 
worshipper of Mammon! I think 
she was right; not because he was 
wrong, but because, as I firmly be- 
lieve, she did it from no personal mo- 
tives whatever, although in her mod- 
esty she doubted herself. I believe it 
was from pure regard for the man 
and for the truth, urging her to an 
irrepressible utterance. If so, should 
we not say that she spoke by the 
Spirit? Only I shudder to think 
what utterance might, with an equal 
outward show, be attributed to the 
same Spirit. Well, to his own mas- 
ter every one standeth or falleth; 
whether an old prophet who, with a 
lie in his right hand, entraps an hon- 
orable guest, or a young prophet 
who, with repentance in his heart, 
walks calmly into the jaws of the 
waiting lion.? 
1 See the Sermons of the Rev. Henry White- 
head, vicar of St. John’s, Limehouse; as remarka- 


ble for the profundityof their insight as for the no- 
ble severity of their literary modelling. —G.M.D, 
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And no one can tell what effects 
the words may have had upon him. 
I do not believe he ever mentioned 


the circumstance to his wife. At all 
events, there was no change in her 
manner to Miss Clare. Indeed, I 
could not help fancying that a little 
halo of quiet reverence now encircled 
the love in every look she cast upon 


-her. 


She firmly believed that Marion 
had saved her life, and that of more 
than one of her children. Nothing, 
she said, could equal the quietness 
and tenderness and tirelessness of her 
nursing. She was never flurried, 
never impatient, and never fright- 
ened. Even when the tears would 
be flowing down her face, the light 
never left her eyes nor the music 
her voice; and when they were 
all getting better, and she had the 
nursery piano brought out on the 
landing in the middle ‘of the sick- 
rooms, and there played and sung to 
them, it was, she said, like the voice 
of an angel, come fresh to the earth, 
with the same old news of peace and 
good-will. When the children — 
this I had from the friend she 
brought with her—were tossing in 
the fever, and talking of strange and 
frightful things they saw, one word 
from her would quiet them; and 
her gentle, firm command was al- 
ways sufficient to make’ the most 
fastidious and rebellious take his 
medicine. 

She came out of it very pale, and 
a good deal worn. But the day they 
set off for Hastings, she returned to 
Lime Court. The next day she re- 
sumed her lessons, and soon recovered 
her usual appearance. A change of 
work, she always said, was the best 
restorative. But before a month was 
over I succeeded in persuading her to 
accept my mother’s invitation to 
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spend a week at the Hall; and from 
this visit she returned quite invigor- 
ated. Connie, whom she went to see, 
—for by this time she was married 
to Mr. Turner, — was especially de- 
lighted with her delight in the sim- 
plicities of nature. Born and bred 
in the closest town-environment, she 
had yet a sensitiveness to all that 
made the country so dear to us who 
were born in it, which Connie said 
surpassed ours, and gave her special 
satisfaction as proving that my oft re- 
curring dread lest such feelings might 
but be the result of childish asso- 
ciations was groundless, and that they 
were essential to the human nature, 
and so felt by God himself. Driving 
along in the pony-carriage, — for 
Connie is not able to walk much, 
although she is well enough to 
enjoy life thoroughly, — Marion would 
remark upon ten things in a morning, 
that my sister had never observed. 
The various effects of light and shade, 
and the variety of feeling they caused, 
especially interested her. She would 
spy out a lurking sunbeam, as another 
would find a hidden flower. It seem- 
ed as if not a glitter in its nest of 
gloom could escape her. She would 
leave the carriage, and make a long 
round through the fields or woods; 
and when they met at the appointed 
spot, would have her hands full not 
of flowers only, but of leaves and 
grasses and weedy things, showing 


the deepest interest in such lowly | 


forms as few would notice except from 
a scientific knowledge, of which she 
had none: it was the thing itself — 
its look and its home — that drew her 
attention. I cannot help thinking 


that this insight was profoundly one 
with her interest in the corresponding 
regions of human life and circum- 
stance. ; 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
MISS CLARE AMONGST HEK FRIENDS. 


I must give an instance of the way 
in which Marion—I am tired -of 
calling her Miss Clare, and about 
this time I began to drop it —exer- 
cised her influence over her friends. 
I trust the episode, in a story so frag-- 
mentary as mine, made up of pieces 
only of a quiet and ordinary life, will 
not seem unsuitable. How I wish F 
could give it you as she told it tome! 
so graphic was her narrative, and so 
true to the forms of speech amongst 
the London poor. I must do what 
I can, well assured it must come: 
far short of the original representa- 
tion. 

One evening, as she was walking 
up to her attic, she heard a noise in 
one of the rooms, followed by a sound: 
of weeping. It was occupied by a 
journeyman house-painter and his. 
wife, who had been married several: 
years, but whose only child had died: 
about six months before, since which 
loss things had not been going on so- 
well between them. ‘ Some natures. 
cannot bear sorrow: it makes them 
irritable, and, instead of drawing them: 
closer to their own, tends to isolate 
them. When she entered, she found 
the woman crying, and the man in » 
lurid sulk. 

“ What is the matter?” she asked, 
no doubt in her usual cheerful tone. 

“T little thought it would come to 
this when I married him,” sobbed 
the woman, while the man remained 
motionless and speechless on his 
chair, with his legs stretched out at 
full length before him. 

“ Would you mind telling me about 
it? There may be some mistake, 
you know.” 

“There ain’t no mistake in that,” 
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said the woman, removing the apron 
she had been holding to her eyes, and 
turning a cheek towards Marion, upon 
which the marks of an open-handed 
blow were visible enough. “I didn’t 
marry him to be knocked about like 
that.” 

“She calls that knocking about, 
do she?” growled the husband. 
“ What did she go for to throw her 
cotton gownd in my teeth for, as if it 
was my blame she warn’t in silks and 
‘satins ?” 

After a good deal of questioning 
-on her part, and confused and recrimi- 
native statement on theirs, Marion 
made out the following as the facts of 
the case : — 

For the first time since they were 
married, the wife had had an invita- 
‘tion to spend the evening with scme 
female friends. The party had taken 
place the night before; and although 
she had returned in ill-humor, it had 
not broken out until just as Marion 
entered the house. The cause was 
this: none of the guests were in a 
station much superior to her own, yet 
she found herself the only one who 
had not asilk dress: hers was a print, 
and shabby. Now, when she was 
married, she had a silk dress, of which 
she said her husband had been proud 
enough, when they were walking to- 
_ gether. But when she saw the last 

of it, she saw the last of its sort, for 
mever another had he given her to 
her back; and she didn’t marry him 
to come down in the world — that she 
didn’t! 

“Of course not,” said Marion. 
“ You married him because you loved 
him, and thought him the finest fel- 
low you knew.” 

“ And so he was then, grannie. But 
just look at him now!” 

The man moved uneasily, but with- 
out bending his’ outstretched legs. 


The fact was, that since the death of 
the child he had so far taken to drink 
that he was not unfrequently the 
worse for it; which had been a rare 
occurrence before. 

“Tt ain’t my fault,” he said, 
“when work ain’t a-goin,’ if I don’t 
dress her like a duchess. I’m as 
proud to see my wife rigged out as 
e’er a man on ’em; and that she 
know! and when she cast the con- 
trairy up to me, I’m blowed if I could 
keep my hands off on her. She ain’t 
the woman I took her for, miss. She 
’ave a temper!” , 

“T don’t doubt it,” said Marion. 
‘“ Temper is a troublesome thing with 
all of us, and makes us do things 
we’re sorry for afterwards. Youw’re 
sorry for striking her — ain’t you, 
now?” 

There was no response. Around 
the sullen heart silence closed again. 
Doubtless he would have given much 
to obliterate the fact, but he would 
not confess that he had been wrong. 
Weare so stupid, that confession seems 
to us to fix the wrong upon us, in- 
stead of throwing it, as it does, into 
the depths of the eternal sea. 

“T may have my temper,” said the 
woman, @ little mollified at finding, 
as she thought, that Miss Clare took 
her part ; “ but here am I, slaving from 
morning to night to make both ends 
meet, and goin’ out every job I can 
get a-washin’ or a charin,’ and never 
’avin’ a bit of fun from year’s end to 
year’s end, and him off to his club, 
as he calls it!— an’ it’s a club he’s 
like to blow out my brains with some 
night, when he comes home in a drunk- 
en fit; for it’s worse and worse he'll 
get, miss, like the rest on ’em, till no 
woman could be proud, as once I was, 
to call him hers. And when I do go out 
to tea for once in a way, to be jeered 
at by them as is no better nor no 
























worse ’n myself, acause I ’ain’t got a 
husband as cares enough for me to 
dress me decent! — that do stick i’ 
my gizzard. I do dearly love to have 
neighbors think my husband care a 
bit about me, let-a-be ’at he don’t, 
one hair; and when he send me out 
like that ” — 

Here she broke down afresh. 

“Why didn’t ye stop at home 
then? I didn’t tell ye to go,” he 
said fiercely, calling her a coarse 
name. 

“Richard,” said Marion, “such 
words are not fit for me to hear, still 
less for your own wife.” 

“Oh! never mind me: I’m used to 
sich,” said the woman spitefully. 

“Tt’s a lie,” roared the man: “I 
never named sich a word to ye afore. 
It do make me mad to hear ye. I 
drink the clothes off your back, do 
I? If I hed the money, ye might 
go in velvet and lace for aught I 
cared !” 

“ She would care little to go in 
gold and diamonds, if you didn’t care 
to see her in them,” said Marion. 

At this the woman burst into fresh 
tears, and the man put on a face of 
contempt, —the worst sign, Marion 
said, she had yet seen in him, not 
excepting the blow; for to despise is 
worse than to strike. 

I can’t help stopping my story here 
to put in areflection that forces itself 
upon me. Many a man would re- 
gard with disgust the idea of striking 
his wife, who will yet cherish against 
her an aversion which is infinitely 
worse. The working-man who strikes 
his wife, but is sorry for it, and tries 
to make amends by being more ten- 
der after it, a result which many a 
woman will consider cheap at the 
price ef a blow endured, — is an im- 
measurably superior husband to the 
gentleman who shows his wife the 
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most absolute politeness, but uses 
that very politeness as a breastwork 
to fortify himself in his disregard 
and contempt. 

Marion saw that while the tides 
ran thus high, nothing could be done; 
certainly, at least, in the way of ar- 
gument. Whether the man had 
been drinking she could not tell, but 
suspected that must have a share in 
the evil of his mood. She went up 
to him, laid her hand on his shoulder, 
and said, — 

“You're out of sorts, Richard. 
Come and have ‘ cup of tea, and I 
will sing to you.” 

“T don’t want no tea.” 

“You're fond of the piano, though. 
And you like to hear me sing, don’t 

ou?” 

“Well, I do,” he muttered, as if 
the admission were forced from him. 

“ Come with me, then.” 

He dragged himself up from his 
chair, and was about to follow her. 

“ You ain’t going to take him from 
me, grannie, after he’s been and 
struck me ?” interposed his wife, in a 
tone half pathetic, half injured. 

“Come after us in a few minutes,” 
said Marion, in a low voice, and led 
the way from the room. 

Quiet as a lamb Richard followed 
her up stairs. She made him sit in 
the easy-chair, and began with a low, 
plaintive song, which she followed 
with other songs and music of a simi- 
lar character. He neither heard nor 
saw his wife enter, and both sat for 
about twenty minutes without a word 
spoken. Then Marion made a pause, 
and the wife rose and approached her 
husband. He was fast asleep. 

“Don’t wake him,” said Marion; 
“let him have his sleep out. You go 
down and get the place tidy, and a 
nice bit of supper for him—if you 
can.” 
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“Oh, yes! he brought me home 
his week’s wages this very night.” 

* The whole?” 

“Yes, grannie” 

“Then weren’t you too hard upon 

-him? Just think: he had been 
trying to behave himself, and had got 
the better of the public-house for 
once, and come home fancying you’d 
be so pleased to see him; and 
you ”— 

“ He’d been drinking,” interrupted 
Eliza. “Only he said as how it was 
but a pot of beer he’d won in a wager 
from a mate of his.” 

“ Well, if, after that beginning, he 
yet brought you home his money, he 
ought to have had another kind of 
reception. To think of the wife of a 
poor man making such a fuss about 
a silk dress! Why, Eliza, I never 
had a silk dress in my life; and I 
don’t think I ever shall.” 

“Laws, grannie! 
thought that now!” 

“You see I have other uses for 
my money than buying things for 
show.” 

“That you do, grannie! But you 
see,” she added, somewhat inconse- 
quently, “we ’ain’t got no child, and 
Dick he take it ill of me, and don’t 
care to save his money; so he never 
takes me out nowheres, and I do be 
so tired o’ stopping indoors, every day 
and all day long, that it turns me sour, 
I dobelieve. I didn’t use to be cross- 
grained, miss. But, laws! I feels now 
as if I’d let him knock me about ever 
so, if only he wouldn’t say as how it 
was nothing to him if I was dressed 
ever so fine.” 

“You run and get his supper.” 

Eliza went; and Marion, sitting 
down again to her instrument, impro- 
vised for an hour. Next to her New 


who'd ha’ 


‘Testament, this was her greatest com- 
fort. She sung and prayed both in 
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one then, and nobody but God heard 
any thing but the piano. Nor did it 
impede the flow of her best thoughts, 
that in a chair beside her slumbered 
a weary man, the waves of whose evil 
passions she had stilled, and the sting 
of whose disappointments she had 
soothed, with the sweet airs and con- 
cords of her own spirit. Who could 
say what tender influences might not 
be stealing over him, borne on the 
fair sounds? for even the formless and 
the void was roused into life and joy 
by the wind that roamed over the 
face of its deep. No humanity 
jarred with hers. In the presence of 
the most degraded, she felt God there. 
A face, even if besotted, was a face, 
only in virtue of being in the image 
of God. That a man was a man at 
all, must be because he was God’s. 
And this man was far indeed from 
being of the worst. With him be- 
side her, she could pray with most of 
the good of having the door of her 
closet shut, and some of the good of 
the gathering together as well. Thus 
was love, as ever, the assimilator of 
the foreign, the harmonizer of the 
unlike; the builder of the temple in 
the desert, and of the chamber in the 
market-place. 

As she sat and discoursed with her- 
self, she perceived that the woman 
was as certainly suffering from ennui 
as any‘fine lady in Mayfair. 

“Have you ever been to the Na- 
tional Gallery, Richard?” she asked, 
without turning her head, the mo- 
ment she heard him move. 

“No, grannie,” he answered with a 
yawn. “Don’a’ most know what 
sort of a place it be now. Waxwork, 
ain’t it?” 

“No. It’s a great place full of 
pictures, many of them hundreds of 
years old. They’re taken care of by 
the Government, just for people to go 




















and look at. Wouldn’t you like to 
go and see them some day?” 

“ Donno as I should much.” 

“Tf I were to go with you, now, 
and explain some of them to you? I 
want you to take your wife and me 
out for a holiday. You can’t think, 
you who go out to your work every 
day, how tiresome it is to be in the 
house from morning to night, espe- 
cially at this time of the year, when 
the sun’s shining, and the very spar- 
rows trying to sing!” 

“She may go out when she please, 
grannie. I ain’t no tyrant.” 

“ But she doesn’t care to go with- 
out you. You wouldn’t have her like 
one of those slatternly women you 
see standing at the corners, with 
their fists in their sides and their el- 
bows sticking out, ready to talk to 
anybody that comes in the way.” 

“ My wife was never none 0’ sich, 
grannie. I knows her as well’s e’er 
a one, though she do ’ave a temper 
of her own.” 

At this moment Eliza appeared in 
the door-way, saying, — 

“Will ye come to yer supper, 
Dick? I ha’ got a slice o’ ham an’ 
a hot tater for ye. Come along.” 

“Well, I don’t know as I mind — 
jest to please you, Liza. I believe I 
ha’ been asleep in grannie’s cheer 
there, her a playin’ an’ a singin’, I 
make no doubt, like a werry nightin- 
gerl, bless her, an’ me a snorin’ all to 
myself, like a runaway locomotive! 
Won’t you come and have a slice 0’ 
the ’am, an’ a tater, grannie? The 
more you ate, the less we’d grudge it.” 

“T’m sure o’ that,” chimed in 
Eliza. “Do now, grannie; please 
do.” 

“T will, with pleasure,” said Mar- 
ion ; and they went down together. 

Eliza had got the table set out 
nicely, with a foaming jug of porter 
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beside the ham and potatoes. Before 
they had finished, Marion had per- 
suaded Richard to take his wife and 
her to the National Gallery, the next 
day but one, which, fortunately for 
her purpose, was Whit Monday, a 
day whereon Richard, who was from 
the north, always took a holiday. 

At the National Gallery, the housg- 
painter, in virtue of his craft, claimed 
the exercise of criticism; and his re- 
marks were amusing enough. He 
had more than once painted a sign- 
board for a country inn, which fact 
formed a bridge between the cover- 
ing of square yards with color and 
the painting of pictures ; and he nat- 
urally used the vantage-ground thus 
gained to enhance his importance 
with his wife and Miss Clare. He 
was rather a clever fellow too, though 
as little educated in any other direc- 
tion than that of his calling as might 
well be. 

All the woman seemed to care 
about in the pictures was this or 
that something which reminded her, 
often remotely enough I dare say, of 
her former life in the country. ‘o- 
wards the close of their visit, they ap- 
proached a picture—one of Hobbi- 
ma’s, I think — which at once rivet- 
ed her attention. 

“Look, look, Dick!” she cried. 
“There’s just such a cart as my 
father used to drive to the town in. 
Farmer White always sent him when 
the mistress wanted any thing and 
he didn’t care to go hisself. And, O 
Dick! there’s the very moral of the 
cottage we lived in! Ain’t it a love, 
now ?” 

“Nice enough,” Dick replied. 
“But it warn’t there I seed you, 
Liza. It wur at the big house where 
you was housemaid, you know. 
That'll be it, I suppose — away there 
like, over the trees,” 
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They turned and looked at each 
other, and Marion turned away. 
When she looked again, they were 
once more gazing at the picture, but 
close together, and hand in hand, like 
two children. 

As they went home in the omni- 
bus, the two averred they had never 






































But on his outward sense 























































Nor heard the music that 
He was not stranger to a 











The praise of men might 
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TWO SONNETS. 

BY JOHN W. CHADWICK. 
I. 

UNCONSCIOUSNESS. 


But not the Love he silently adored. 


spent a happier holiday in their lives; 
and from that day to this no sign of 
their quarrelling has come to Marion’s 
knowledge. They are not only her 
regular attendants on Saturday even- 
ings, but on Sunday evenings as 
well, when she holds a sort of conver- 
sation-sermon with her friends. 


I rEAD that, when Beethoven was grown old, 
The mighty ravishment of that great power 
Which holds us willing captives to this lrour, 
Still like a torrent from his bosom rolled ; 


it took no hold. 


Deaf were his ears to all that perfect dower 

That gushed from him, as fragrance from a flower, 
In tenderest joy a million hearts to fold. 

I read of One from out whose heart there came 
The music of a life at one with God; 

Which makes the ages echo with his fame, 

And “ Holy Land ” the land which erst he trod: 
And still, though tender, he with words of blame 
Encountered one who dared to call him good. 


IL. 
SUBCONSCIOUSNESS. 
Yet when the mightiest of music’s lords, 
Master-magician off that finer speech 

Which tells of things that words can never reach, 
And room for soul as well as sense affords, 

When he could hear no more the thrilling chords, 
He was not deaf, as is the lonely beach 

To its own music : there was still a breach 
Through which he heard the inarticulate words. 
And he that said, “ Why callest thou me good?” 


his life outpoured, — 
peace which flowed 


From those calm heights whereto his spirit soared : 


bravely be withstood, 
















One of the attractions of an old 
sea-board town of Massachusetts, for- 
merly noted for its trade with the 
East Indies, is a museum’ of curiosi- 
ties, brought together from every 
land, and displayed in a spacious hall. 
Strangers from afar have felt repaid 
for visiting it by the variety and 
suggestiveness of its collection. Only 
the retrospect of maturer years can 
estimate the influence of such a hall 
of wonders upon a growing youth. 
At this date, one who enjoyed its 
treasures can realize in part their 
value. The boy who lived in its 
neighborhood was at home all the 
world over. For could he not on 
exhibition days have a ticket for the 
asking, enter the chamber of all 
nations, travel around both capes, and 
come safely home again in one after- 
noon ? 

To walk around this room was to 
circumnavigate the globe. It would 
take too long to describe all the sights 
on the way. But the voyage began 
and ended with a group of figures, 
which, once seen, could never be 
forgotten. 

In immense glass cases, dressed in 
the cool linen and silk of the tropics, 
with bronzed cheeks and shining 
black hair, and small, piercing black 
eyes, images of Calcutta merchants, 
of life size, and their attendants, met 
the boyish visitor’s wondering gaze. 

Twenty years have gone by since 
these placid figures traded with his 
young imagination, and gave him 
visions of the far East in return for 
childlike curiosity. And to-day, as 
he attempts to picture Rammobun 
Roy and Chunder Sen, the founder 
and the restorer of the Brahmo faith 
in India, his mind goes back to the 
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BY GEORGE L. CHANEY. 


old Salem museum, and renews its 
commerce with the life-like images 
clad in silk and linen. 

“ But who are Rammohun Roy and 
Chunder Sen? and what is the Brah- 
mo faith ?” you may ask. It will be 
the object of this paper to answer 
these questions. 

Rammohun Roy was born at Bor- 
douan, in the province of Bengal, in 
1780. He was educated as a Brah- 
min. He early conceived a horror of 
the idolatries practised by the Hin- 
doos, and wrote a book “ Against the 
Idolatry of all Religions,” which gave 
great offence, and made him many 
enemies. His acquaintance with San- 
scrit enabled him to study the Hin- 
doo Scriptures; and he became con- 
vinced that the original records taught 
a system of pure theism, which main- 
tained the existence of one sole 
God, infinite and eternal, whose ac- 
ceptable worship was with the mind, 
and who demanded virtue of his wor- 
shippers. He translated portions of 
these sacred books, and strove to con- 
vert the people to his pure and ex- 
alted views. In due time his studies 
brought him to the Bible; and his 
careful reading of it led him to the con- 
clusion that “the doctrines of Christ 
were more conducive to moral princi- 
ples, and better adapted to the use of 
rational beings, than any other which 
had come to his knowledge.” His 
clear mind rejected the doctrine of 
the Trinity, as being in reality poly- 
theistic. In order to satisfy himself 
as to the teaching of the Bible, he 
read the Jewish and Christian Scrip- 
tures in their original languages. This 
thorough reading of the Bible con- 
vinced him that the doctrine of the 
Trinity was not taught there; and he 
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therefore accepted the Christian reli- 
gion as true and divine. Having 
come to this conviction, he endeav- 
ored to convince his countrymen of 
the truth of Christianity, and pre- 
pared a book called “The Precepts of 
Jesus: the Guide to Peace and Hap- 
piness.” This was a compilation of 
the moral teachings of Jesus con- 
tained in the four Gospels; i.e., it 
was the teaching of Jesus separated 
from the other matter contained in 
the New Testament. He frankly 
says, in his introduction to this work, 
that he omits “the historical and 
other passages, because they are lia- 
ble to doubts and disputes of free- 
thinkers and antichristians; espe- 
cially miraculous relations, which are 
much less wonderful than the fabri- 
eated tales handed down to the~na- 
tives of Asia, and therefore would be 
likely to carry very little weight 
with them.” 

Of course, this free use of the New 
Testament drew down upon Rammo- 
hun Roy the condemnation of the 
Christian teachers in India; for the 
things omitted were the basis of their 
systems. 

Confine the sects to the words of 
Jesus, and little room would be left 
for the building up of sectarian Chris- 
tianity. The attacks of his Christian 
opponents were deliberately and most 
ably answered by this Hindoo stu- 
dent of the Bible. But invain. “He 
that heareth my commandments and 
keepeth them, he it is that loveth 
me,” was the Hindoo disciple’s justi- 
fication for giving his people only the 
commandments of Jesus. But the 
churches had substituted for the Mas- 
ter’s word, “ He that heareth my doc- 
trines and believeth them, he it is 
that is Christian ;” and they rejected 
the simple follower of Jesus. 

Rammohun Roy died in England 


in 1833, whither he had gone on a 
political mission. He was essentially 
a Unitarian Christian, the truths of 
which body he believed were consis- 
tent with the primitive form of 
Brahminism. 

Such was Rammohun Roy, the 
reputed founder of the Brahmo 
Somaj., 

And who is Chunder Sen ? 

Babu Keshub Chunder Sen is a 
Hindoo of good family, belonging to 
the physician caste in India. He was 
early left an orphan, and placed by his 
uncle in an English school. He af- 
terwards graduated at the college at 
Calcutta. This education gave him a 
thorough knowledge of English liter- 
ature; and this it was which broke the 
bonds of idolatry, and emancipated 
him from the religion of his family. 
He then joined a society known in 
Lower Bengal as the Brahmo Somaj, 
and before long became the acknowl- 
edged leader of one branch of these 
reformers. The Bengal Somaj ac- 
knowledge him as their present 
leader. 

In the spring of 1870, he made a 
visit to England, for the purpose of 
bringing India and England into closer 
sympathy, and a better understanding 
of each other. It is from his pub- 
lished speeches, and those of the 
English gentlemen who received him, 
that we have gathered most of our 
knowledge of Chunder Sen. Before 
his English visit, he was the editor of 
“ The Indian Mirror,” the organ of the 
Brahmo Somaj; and his influence is 
still perceptible, although not para- 
mount, in that paper. 

His religion, as revealed in his ser- 
mons and addresses, is in perfect ac- 
cord with the Christianity of Jesus. 
He does not accept either the name or 
the doctrines of any Christian sect ; he 


does not even accept the general name 
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of Christ have seldom if ever received 
a profounder acceptance by any man 
than by Sen; nor have these truths 
appeared in the teaching, and, so far 
as I know, in the life of any nomi- 
nal Christian, with clearer signs of 
genuineness than in the teaching and 
life of this pious Brahmo. Clearly, 
here is a man with the thing Chris- 
tianity vital in his heart, without the 
name. It comes with refreshing con- 
trast to a community in which the 
name and the thing are distribnted in 
the reverse proportion. If Chunder 
Sen is a fair representative of Brah- 
moism, we do not hesitate to say that 
we would rather share his’ religion, 
with or without the name Christian, 
than any of the sectarian forms of 
Christianity, however orthodox their 
creed or liberal their profession. Yes: 
if the Brahmo Somaj be animated by 
the spirit of Chunder Sen, I know no 
Christian church that could surpass it 
in acceptableness to man or God. _ 
But what is this Brahmo Somaj? 
It is a society of believers in one God. 
To us, this would not seem to be a re- 
markable distinction; but in India, 
where there are almost as many gods, 
or objects worshipped as gods, as there 
are people, it is a peculiar thing to 
believe solely in one God. Polythe- 
ism, or belief in many gods, idolatry, 
caste, and the degradation of women, 
are the evils which curse the natives 
of Hindostan. A few of their wisest 
men and purest souls, like Rammo- 
hun Roy and Chunder Sen, have seen 
the folly and wickedness of these be- 
liefs, and the practices they lead to, 
and have opposed them, and suffered 
the consequences. Others have no 
belief in the popular religion, but do 
nothing to change it, either through 
indolence, or dread of the effect of 
apostasy upon their social position 
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and family associations, or hopeless- 
ness of supplying the people with any 
thing better, in case they delivered 
them from their present errors. The 
Brahmo Somaj is a company of intel- 
ligent Hindoos, who have come out 
from the old religion, and united them- 
selves on the basis of a belief in one 
God. They accept the name “ The- 
ism ” as describing their faith, and are 
willing to be called theists. The 
Brahmo Somaj, therefore, is the theis- 
tic church of India. It has branches 
in each of the great divisions of Hin- 
dostan, and is said already to number 
forty thousand adherents. 

A letter recently received from an 
intelligent traveller in India says of 
the Brahmos: “They are theists. 
They read the Bible as they would 
read any other book. They do not 
receive it as authority. They read the 
New Testament, and gladiy study the 
teachings and life of Jesus ; and some 
of them have gone so far as to ac- 
knowledge him the Prince of prophets ; 
but nothing more.” This shows us 
that Sen must be taken as represent- 
ing only one side of Brahmoism. 

It increases the difficulty of attain- 
ing a definite idea of the views and 
purposes of the Brahmo Somaj, to find 
that already there are two schools in 
the body. The one party believing 
rationalistic doctrines, and the other 
fully accepting theism. In a lecture 
on Rammohun Roy (who is acknowl- 
edged by many of the Brahmos as the 
founder of their society), the Unitarian 
missionary, Mr. Dall, describes a con- 
troversy between these two parties, — 
the Adis, or radicals, and the Progres- 
sives, or conservatives, of the Brahmo 
Church. At a national convention 
held in India a year ago, the struggle 
took place, which is thus described : — 

“ Representatives from I know not 
how many Brahmo churches were pres- 
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ent. They had gathered, rejoicing in 
hope, from city and country. The min- 
ister of the Adis was bringing to a close 
the crucial service of that crisis hour. 
‘Can we, or can we not, be one ?’ was 
the voice upon the air. ‘Not with- 
out we renounce Jesus, and deny the 
founder of the Somaj,’ was the burden 
of the Adi minister’s reply. He sat 
upon the dais; Keshub on the floor 
at his feet. Emphatically and repeat- 
edly, in his discourse, had Keshub’s 
‘father in the ministry’ warned him 
that he was drawing dangerously near 
to Christ. He besought him never to 
allow the name of Jesus to be named 
in the mandir (Brahmo church), 
which had already, so he said (see the 
“ Mirror’s ” Brahmo report of it), be- 
gun to be a Christian scare-crow, or 
‘terror of Christ.’ He ceased, and the 
large congregation were about to dis- 
perse in a silence which would have 
given consent. Then the Spirit of 


truth,which is the Spirit of God, moved 
in the soul of our Keshub, with a power 
that he did not, and could not, resist. 
The voice of that Spirit rose clearer 


and clearer, louder and _ louder, 
so as to enchain the attention, not 
only of the crowd within his chapel, 
but of the crowd without. He, trem- 
bling with emotion, and fighting down 
the tears, asked of God that he and 
such as heard him might never be un- 
true to any one of their great and holy 
brothers of the past. ‘My God, I 
cannot renounce any one of the true 
brothers of my soul, —amér pranér 
bhai.” None that heard that voice 
of God, from the heart of Keshub, 
could misconstrue its meaning or its 
results. He would be simply true to 
what God and honest inquiry should 
show him to be true in Jesus. He 
would cry with the young prophet 
Micaiah, ‘ As the Lord liveth, what 
the Lord God saith unto me, that will 


not Jesus Christ an Asiatic ? 
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I speak!’ The blow was struck. 
The deed was done. The congrega- 
tion dispersed, saying, ‘ From this hour 
we are two.’ ” 

Making all allowance for our mis- 
sionary’s Christian predilections, and 
waving our opinion as to the real sep- 
aration of these two parties of the 
Brahmo Somaj, there is enough in the 
published speeches of Chunder Sen, 
to make it certain that in a contest of 
this kind, he would certainly stand 
by Jesus as the chief of all the “ broth- 
ers of his soul.” In an address given 
in Calcutta, in 1866, on “Jesus 
Christ: Europe and Asia,” after 
tracing the wondrous life of Jesus, he 
says, “Tell me, brethren, whether you 
regard Jesus of Nazareth, the carpen- 
ter’s sop, as an ordinary man ? 

“Ts there a single soul in this large 
assembly, who would scruple to as- 
cribe extraordinary greatness and su- 
pernatural moral heroism to Jesus 
Christ and him crucified? Was not 
he who by his wisdom illuminated, 
and by his power saved, a dark and 
wicked world, — was not he who has 
left us such a priceless legacy of di- 
vine truth, and whose blood has 
wrought such wonders for eighteen 
hundred years, —was not he above 
ordinary humanity ? 

“ Blessed Jesus! immortal child of 
God! For the world he lived and 
died ; may the world appreciate him 
and follow his precepts!” 

And farther on, referring to the 
slurs which Europeans had cast upon 
the Asiatics, Sen cried out, “ Was 
Yes: 
and his disciples were Asiatics; and 
all the agencies primarily employed for 
the propagation of the gospel were 
Asiatics. Why should I, then, feel 
ashamed to acknowledge that nation- 
ality which he acknowledged ? Shall 
I not rather say, he is more congenial, 














‘and akin te my Oriental nature, more 


agreeable to my Oriental habits of 
thought and feeling? And is it not 
true, that an Asiatic can read the 
imageries and allegories of the gos- 
pel, and its descriptions of natural 
scenery, of customs and manners, with 
greater interest and a fuller percep- 
tion of their force and beauty, than 
Europeans? .. . 

“To us Asiatics, therefore, Christ is 
doubly interesting. .. . 

“The more this great fact is pon- 
dered, the less, I hope, will be the 
antipathy or hatred of European 
Christians against Oriental nationali- 
ties, and the greater the interest of 
the Asiatics in the teachings of 
Christ. And thus in Christ, Europe 
and Asia, the East and the West, may 
learn to find harmony and unity.” 

Thus Chunder Sen addressed his 
own countrymen in 1866; and when, 
four years later, he spoke to the Eng- 
lish friends who came around him, 
out of every sect, he preached the 
same truth in language only a little 
different. 

“Perhaps you will ask me,” he 
said, “* What is the attitude you as- 
sume towards Christianity, — towards 
Christ? Do you accord an affectionate 
and brotherly welcome to the mission- 
aries of Christ? or do you look upon 
them with feelings of abhorrence and 
hatred?’ I, forone, must say that it 
is impossible for a true theist, wheth- 
er Indian or European, to cherish in 
his mind feelings of antipathy or 
aversion towards Christ or his disci- 
ples. That is literally impossible. 
There are thousands in India, I 
know, and many of them I number 
among my own friends, who do not 
at all like to see Christ preached to 
the populations of India. 

“Christianity has come to India in 
a foreign and repulsive form. Chris- 
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tianity in its Founder, in its earliest 
traditions, in its earliest laborers, was 
Oriental, Asiatic ; and there is no rea- 
son why Christianity should, in the 
present day, be presented to the In- 
dian population in any other than an 
Oriental and Asiatic aspect. Leave 
us to ourselves, and let us study the 
Bible. Do we not find there imageries 
and precepts of an Asiatic and Orien- 
tal stamp?. . . Do we not feel that 


. the spirit of Christianity comes to us 


as something very natural, congenial 
to our hearts; something with which, 
by the peculiar constitution of an In- 
dian mind, we are bound to sympa- 
thize ? The true spirit of Christiani- 
ty shall be accepted by all India. 
There are thousands among my coun- 
trymen who deny that; but I, for one, 
so long as I live, shall continue to 
say that the real spirit of Christ, In- 
dia will one day receive. 

“But I cannot say the same thing 
in regard to the doctrines and dog- 
mas which you have presented to In- 
dia. There are so many churches 
into which Christianity has been di- 
vided; there are so many different 
kinds of doctrines and ceremonies 
and rituals prescribed and followed 
by different religious denominations 
who call themselves Christians, — that 
India is really confounded and per- 
plexed when she is asked to solve 
the great problem, Which of these 
is to be accepted? which is the true 
one?” ... 

“ Each sect comes at a time to the 
Indian inquirer, and exhibits its own 
doctrines and dogmas. For the time 
being, these doctrines and dogmas 
engage the attention and interest of 
the Hindoo, and perhaps he is par- 
tially satisfied. 

“ But then comes the missionary of 
another church, and his mind gets 
unsettled; and thus, as he passes 
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through various dogmas and teach- 
ings, he naturally becomes quite con- 
founded, and knows not what to do. 

“ But remember, that all this time, 
though passing through a bewilder- 
ing series of endless dogmas, he still 
cherishes in his heart respect and 
reverence for the central figure of 
Christ.. Then it is that, though we 
Indians have not been able to accept 
any particular form of Christianity, 
yet we are steadfast in our attach- 
ment to Jesus Christ, whom you so 
much respect and reverence.” 

Who could ask for fuller testimony 
than this to the Christian sympathies 
of Chunder Sen? Who of us could 
ask for a different basis of fellowship 
than he accepts, when he appeals from 
the errors of the sects to the power 
of Jesus, in the spirit of his life, 
and the moral truth of his precepts ? 
It is not Christ, which the enlight- 
ened Hindoo rejects, but sectarian 


and dogmatic Christianity. So do 


we. So do all liberal Christians. 

“Create not sects in the name of 
Jesus, but destroy them in his name,” 
cries Sen. So say we. 

And if, in addition to sectarian as- 
sumption, and the tyranny of the 
traditional creeds, there were added 
the cruelty and inhumanity which 
have. been associated in the experi- 
ence of India with a people called by 
the Christian name, how long would 
it take us to reject the name, as we 
have rejected the dogmas, of tradi- 
tional Christianity. Mr. Aldrich, who 
acted as assistant missionary in Cal- 
cutta for the American Unitarian 
Association for a time, writes that 
he saw a Mussulman most cruelly 
kicked and cuffed by an Englishman; 
to all of which the Mohammedan re- 
turned no blow for blow, or reviling 
for reviling. Mr. Aldrich went to 
the injured man afterwards, and 
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asked him how he could endure such 
treatment without retaliation. “Oh!” 
said the heathen: “ it is the privilege 
of his religion. He is a Christian.” 

Is it any wonder, in the face of 
such examples of Christian life and 
practice as this (and they have been 
the rule, and not the exception), that 
Christian is not a@ very attractive 
name to the Hindoo; letting pass 
the difficulties that attend the doc- 
trines as taught by the Trinitarian 
teachers ? 

Is it not a wonder, on the ,contra- 
ry, that a people, thus oppressed by 
nominal Christians, should receive at 
all the religious books or teachings 
of Christianity? And if they ac- 
cept Christ, must it not be as much 
in spite of his interpreters as in con- 
sequence of them ? 

If India is ever christened, the 
agency first in order of time, in its 
conversion, will undoubtedly be the 
school and the railroad. English 
education leaves no foothold for idol- 
atry; and the railroad-cars are de- 
stroying caste, by the necessities of 
travel and the conditions of convey- 
ance. But it cannot be too deeply 
considered, that the millions of India 
need something besides deliverance 
from their mental darkness; some- 
thing more than the means of material 
prosperity ; something deeper than 
the removal of early marriage, per- 
manent widowhood, worship of idols, 
and the worship of many gods. They 
need a religion, in the place of the 
false system which has so long en- 
slaved them. For this, they need 
religious education, —the Bible, the 
teacher, and the Church. At least, I 
do not see how these can be dispensed 
with, until the Brahmo Somaj, or some 
other national church of India, shall 
have absorbed into its life and meth- 
ods all that is vital in the four 

















Gospels. If Rammohun Roy, the 
founder, and Chunder Sen, the lead- 
ing teacher, of this society, are fair 
exponents of the character, spirit, 
and purposes of the Brahmo Somaj, 
what better thing could we do, than 
to accept this society as the provi- 
dential Church of Christ in India, 
and pour all our strength into this 
organization? Its only creed, — One 
God, it is emphatically Unitarian; 
its preference, the Spirit of Jesus, 
above the letter of his biographers, 
it accords with our emphasis upon 
a spiritual interpretation of the Gos- 
pels; its aim, not to establish a sect, 
but a universal church, whither men 
shall come from east, west, north, 
and south, — surely, that is our aim. 
Its comprehensive command, — love 
of God, and love of man, — it follows 
Christ in making this the substance 
of all law and all prophecy. “This 
do, and you shall live,” it says, with 
Christ; and we have no warrant to add 
to his own sufficient rule of life. In 
all but name, the Reformed Church 
of India, the Brahmo Somaj, as Sen 
embodies it, would be one with primi- 
tive Christianity, and one with the 
church we espouse. We could afford 
not toemphasize the name, for a time, 
if we had the thing: at least, until 
Christ’s people could do something 
to make the name clean in heathen 
eyes, they ought to be willing to 
leave it in abeyance. 

But, before we can make common 
cause with the Brahmos, we must be 
sure that they are truly represented 
by Roy and Sen. We must be sure 
that Christ is so honored in this 
fraternity, that his pure religion will 
win the day with them, and be estab- 
lished as their religion. As yet, the 
evidence of this is only partial. 

We are informed that the English 
‘Unitarians contributed, last year, 
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about one thousand pounds to Chun- 
der Sen, and the branch of the Brahmo 
Somaj which he represents. Mean- 
time, the missionary of the American 
Unitarian Association, Mr. Dall, has 
joined this Brahmo Society, and 
public opinion among us is waiting 
to decide upon the propriety of his 
action. The first instinct of one 
who is uninformed, as most of us 
are, about the Brahmos, is to con- 
demn the Christian teacher who 
should join them. 

We shall not all agree in this 
matter. Some will approve, and some 
condemn. But all ought to know 
the character of the Brahmo Somaj 
before they decide. I have given 
some account of its founder, Ram- 
mohun Roy, and its present leader, 
Chunder Sen, and the principles which 
actuate them. There cannot be two 
opinions among Liberal Christians as 
to the essential Christianity of these 
two men, and the piety and grandeur 
of their hopes and aims. But the 
society they lead has two sides, as we 
have seen. There are avowed oppo- 
nents to Christianity in it, as well as 
devoted friends, like Roy and Sen. 
It is, therefore, a mixed body. Our 
missionary has joined them with the 
avowed purpose of commending Lib- 
eral Christianity to these educated 
Hindoos. He has not renounced 
Christianity, in becoming a Brahmo. 
He has simply united with people on 
the ground of a common belief in 
one God, and a common desire to 
reform the idolatry and social injus- 
tice which prevail in India. He has 
done no more, in joining the Brahmo 
Somaj, than Unitarian ministers have 
done with impunity at home, in 
joining the Free Religious Associa- 
tion. Indeed, the Indian society is 
the more Christian of the two. For 
the American Somaj admits all 
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comers, even atheists, if they are 
sincere in their unbelief, and “not 
dogmatic,” while the Indian society 
is strictly theistic, making a belief 
in God the one condition of member- 
ship. 

Besides, the Brahmo Society has this 
recommendation to Christian sym- 
pathy: it is on the road to spiritual 
Christianity ; while the Free Reli- 
gious Association is on the road 
away from it. The Indian move- 
ment is a reform of polytheism and 
idolatry, and so far favorable to 
Christ. The Free Religious move- 
ment, if we may accept “The Index” 
as its exponent, is rapidly becoming 
a revolt against Christianity. The 
basis of the Free Religious Associa- 
tion is freedom to believe any thing 
that seems true to the individual. 
The basis of the Brahmo Somaj is 
belief in one God. You enter the 
latter by signing this brief creed: 
“T do hereby own my faith in theism, 
and become a member of the Brahmo 
Somaj of India.” You enter the for- 
mer by the payment of adollar. The 
Indian society agrees with us in be- 
lieving that there must be some- 
thing more than freedom, to empower 
a religion which is to tabernacle all 
mankind in its sacred edifice. We 
go with Brahmoism so far: but we 
go farther; for, although theism 
stands for the foundation truth of re- 
ligion, —the belief in God, — there 
must be something more than that to 
meet the wants of a darkened and 
degraded humanity. Not alone the 
belief in God, as one and almighty, 
but the knowledge and love of him as 
our Father, that is the corner-stone of 
true religion ; and we believe that this 
knowledge and love are nowhere so 
clearly and warmly kindled as in the 
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soul’s contact’ with that personation 
of the Father which is given to the 
world in Jesus Christ. It is the tes- 
timony alike of Rammohun Roy 
and Chunder Sen, the founder and 
maintainer of the new dispensation 
of divine grace in India, that they 
find in the teachings of Jesus the 
light of their souls. Not Christiani- 
ty, with its warring sects, but Christ 
himself, the Prince of peace, is the 
desire of their hearts. And we be- 
lieve, that only in the tutelage of the 
soul in the school of Jesus Christ 
will that spirit of brotherly love 
towards all men, and filial love 
towards God (which are the sub- 
stance of the religious life), be 
thoroughly learned. 

Already the men who have thrown 
off Christ’s yoke are showing a 
pride of party and narrowness of 
sympathy which forbid the hope 
of a universal church in that quar- 
ter. The Somaj, if it stop short of 
loyal attachment to Christ, will not 
be any more successful. The Chris- 
tian churches which prefer their 
mechanism to Christ’s free spirit 
will succeed no better. But the 
souls which draw nigh unto Christ 
himself, and nestle under the brood- 
ing spirit which warmed his being 
with divine life and Godlike love, 
will be filled with life and light and 
truth. They shall not be exclusively 
of any party or of any sect; they 
shall not even bear the common 
name of Christian, though the Lamb 
himself shall give them light. But 
“they shall come from the east and the 
west, and from the north and the 
south, —a great multitude of all na- 
tions, whom no man can number, — 
and shall sit down in the kingdom 
of God.” 

















Vv. 
CARAVAN LIFE. 


At last the day came when we 
were to set out on our own private pil- 
grimage. We were to begin a five- 
days’ journey on horseback, to Hebron, 
the Dead Sea, and Jericho; spending 
our nights in tents, and leading a 
true caravan life. A most delightful 
experience to look upon, and one that 
makes the every-day travel on rail- 
roads appear very tame. 

We had seen several parties of our 
friends start off, departing through 
the narrow streets, and out into the 
paths as narrow, across the hills; and 
now our turn came. 

I mounted my horse, from the steps 
of the hotel, with some misgiving, for 


_it was the first time I had tried an 


Arab steed; and my worst fears were 
realized, when, after taking my seat in 
the saddle, and lifting the reins, my 
beast began to prance and curvet, and 
stand on his hind-legs in true circus 
style, and at last was rushing madly 
away with me, when Hassan came to 
the rescue. Hassan in English, and 
the muleteer in elegant Arabic, then 
explained that I was to have nothing 
to do with the bridle, unless I wished 
for a wild gallop, but I must let it lie 
upon the pommel of the saddle. For 
the Arab bit is a cruel instrument, 
and the sliglftest touch upon it cuts 
the mouth of the beast, and excites 
him ; so that when an Arab wishes to 
show off the speed of his horse, he has 
only to pull upon the bridle. 

There is an old story of the days 
of Richard Coeur de Lion, that Sala- 
din sent him a present of a magnifi- 
cent Arab charger. The story says 
that Richard was sufficiently cautious 
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to order one of his knights to mount 
the charger first. The beast no sooner 
found a stranger on his back, than he 
took the bit between his teeth, and, 
refusing all control, galloped back to 
his own quarters, carrying the Chris- 
tian knight into the midst of Saladin’s 
camp. If King Richard had been so 
indiscreet as to have mounted the 
charger, he would have been in the 
same way at the mercy of the Sara- 
cens. 

Now, probably the Arab steed of 
those days was punished with this 
same murderous bit, The story goes 
on to say, that Saladin was so ashamed 
of the misbehavior of his present, that 
he could scarcely look up while he 
apologized to the knight ; but he may 
have been as much amused at the 
want of horsemanship displayed by the 
Frank knight, as are the Arabs of the 
present day, when they see the mild, 
inoffensive traveller, rushing wildly 
across the desert on his exasperated 
steed, godding him on by the very 
method he takes to hold him in. 

It is strange enough, in reading 
over the old accounts of travellers, 
from the Bible down through the 
Crusades and Sir John Mandeville, 
to see how things have remained the 
same in the East. And as we left the 
gates of Damascus, we might strag- 
gle along like a caravan of the olden 
time, —like Abraham from Chaldza, 
or Lot and his wife before she looked 
back. 

My beast never pranced again. In- 
deed, he proved adear old poke, with 
the most comfortable slow pace imagin- 
able. Hassan always declared that 
he had a gallop, but I never tried it; 
and was usually in the rear of the 
party, with Hassan prodding me on. 
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It was a clear, cool afternoon, as 
we went out of the Damascus gate, 
some clouds blowing away that had 
alarmed us a little. In true caravan 
file, we took our way over hill, and 
down through dale, on and on, for 
four hours. We saw _ distant 
Bethlehem, and we passed the tomb 
of Rachel, und the grass was gay 
with the bright Syrian flowers. Our 
path, a part of the way, was in the 
stony, dry bed of a brook. My dear 
old horse put his nose down to his 
hoofs, to pick his way among the 
rolling stones. I gradually gained 
more confidence in him; his step was 
very sure; there was no danger of his 
suddenly rushirg off in a wild flight; 
and the saddle proved unexpectedly 
easy. We gradually became ac- 
quainted with our guides, one the 
muleteer par excellence, because he 
had the sleeves of his coat hanging, 
armless, down his back. One a real 
wild Bedouin, with his head-dress 
tied on by a rope, with ends flying, 
in heavy brown and white striped 
blankets, and a long robe underneath 
of Damascus silk, and a musket slung 
over his back, a sword bound about 
him, and any amount of fire-arms, 
that looked as if they were made in 
the earliest days, and one or two 
poniards stuck in his belt. He made 
wonderful gambados on his wild Arab 
steed, coursing on in front of us, 
then coming up behind; and in time 
we became quite intimate with him. 

In short, we had quite a pictur- 
esque effect, wandering up and down 
the hills, one behind the other, Has- 
san in his turban, and our Bedouin 
careering about us; the sun got down 
more toward the west; the sky grew 
more clear. We wrapped our shawls 
more and more closely, and I was 
wondering how much farther we were 
to travel, when we reached the top 
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of a hill, and looked down upon a 
lovely view, — the Pools of Solomon, 
three basins of water, lying one be- 
yond the other, at different levels ; and 
between us and the pools, a large, 
square, turreted stone building. Here 
we were told we were to stop for the 
night; but it was not till we turned 
the corner of the large tower, that 
we caught the cheerful sight of our 
camp lying between the building and 
the pools. What a pretty scene it 
was! How welcome looked the white 
tents, and home-like, with the Ameri- 
can flag flying in front! And there 
was a busy air of dinner, that gave a 
promise to it all. We were stiff, as 
we got from our horses, and took a 
brisk walk in the cool air, on the bor- 
der of the pools, to warm ourselves 
up, while the preparations for dinner 
were goingon. And very grateful was 
this repast, and encouraging, too, as 
the first test of our cook. He gave us 
all the different courses of a first-class 
French hotel ; his means not being as 
varied, however. We had our soup, our 
boiled mutton, roast lamb, lamb cut- 
lets, chicken, puddings, dessert of 
fruit, oranges, preserved apricots, 
even nuts, all through our pilgrimage ; 
brought on in the due courses, with 
the cordial of delicious coffee always. 

And this first night we were 
warmed and refreshed by it, and early 
went to our tents for rest and warmth. 
S. and I found our tent furnished with 
two iron bedsteads, mattresses. 
This was our only cold night, and hap- 
pily there were plenty of blankets and 
“comforters.” The furniture besides 
consisted of a table, camp-stool, tin 
basin, and what we call a “ half-pig” 
skin of water. 

The skins that we used to carry 
water in look, when they are filled, so 
much like a veritable pig in life, that 
we fell into the habit of calling them 





























“pig-skins,” though they are taken 
from larger animals ; and though the 
Jews and Mohammedans would have 
been shocked at such a suggestion of 
the hated pig, the skin is taken off 
whole, and when distended, legs, ears, 
and all, it looks like the body of the 
animal itself. In all the hotels and 
houses, one meets often on the stair- 
ways an Arab, staggering up with this 
great beast thrown over his back, on 
his way to the reservoir at the top of 
the house, which is filled with the 
water brought up painfully in these 
skins. The Arabs carry these filled, 
on their backs, to water the streets 
with ; for the back is where the Arab 
puts his heavier burdens, from a bu- 
reau to the travelling-trunk of the 
period. 

But our “ half-pig ” skin had a broad 
base to stand on, and a ‘handle, and 
held a good supply of water. I won’t 


_ say but what my iron bedstead had a 


joint in it that was not necessary to 
absolute comfort ; but I did not feel it 
the first night, and woke refreshed, 
to a bright, cloudless day. S. man- 
aged somehow to make a water-color 
sketch of the Pools of Solomon, while 
the horses were being saddled for the 
start. Before we left, the tents were 
down, the iron bedsteads doubled up, 
and the long gridiron that had served 
to cook our dinner upon, with a fire 
of charcoal underneath. I cannot say 
we silently stole away; but we felt 
quite like Arabs as we mounted our 
horses again, and set off over higher 
hills yet, after our cup of coffee, egg 
and roll. 

On and on, from seven till twelve, 
over hills almost barren, but with a 
low growth of bushes, where here and 
there women were gathering sticks for 
firewood. The flowers failed nowhere, 
bright and gay under the horses’ feet. 
At last we turned up an inviting slope 
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for our lunch and noon-day rest, where 
we stopped for more than an hour; 
and while we were here the rest of our 
caravan, taking our camp equipage, 
deployed before us, five or six horses 
and mules, well-laden. This was the 
plan of evety day; as at this time it 
could gain an advance on us: and we 
always found the cheerful welcome of 
our tents and dinner ready, awaiting 

us at the end of our day’s journey. — 

We had this day our first view of 
the whole caravan ; the cook among 
the rest, an Italian with so much the 
air of a nobleman who had seen better 
days, that he went with us by the 
name of the Baron. Our lunch was 
along with us, on the back of a mule, 
tended by the muleteer’s boy: it went 
by the name of Hl Lunch by the 
Arabs. We had our cold chicken, 
and hard-boiled eggs, and bread and 
oranges, washed perhaps by beer and 
red wine. In this day’s wandering 
we seldom met anybody,— sometimes 
a family perched upon a camel,— some- 
times a solitary Turk, in his turban 
and blanket, who lifted his hand to 
his brow, and gave a “ Salem” to our 
attendants. : 

In the afternoon we stopped at the 
Haram, a large stone enclosure of an- 
tiquity, but how old is not known. 
Some think it is the spot where Abra- 
ham received the strangers, and that 
Abraham’s oak must have stood here. 
Others think it built by Constantine. 
There are massive stone-walls left 
standing, that look as if they might 
have stood as long as the Pyramids. 
Our Bedouin brought us some flowers, 
and was much entertained at our ef- 
forts at Arabic in our talk with him. 
As we approached Hebron, we turned 
aside to see the two oaks that are called 
“ Abraham’s Oaks,” the only trees of 
the kind left standing. The road be- 
came decidedly precipitous here; but 
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my horse, using both nose and feet, 
got me down safely. We passed along 


by a series of vine-gardens, shut in by 
stone-walls, with a high tower in the 
corner of each, which recalled vividly 
the parable beginning, “A certain 
man planted a vineyard,‘and set an 
hedge about it, and digged a place for 
the wine-fat, and built a tower, and 
_ let it out to husbandmen.” 

We went on, in among these vine- 
yards, seeing the oaks in the distance, 
but winding up through the rocky 
bed of a stream, and seeming never to 
get any nearer them. At last we 
reached them, and were glad to 
rest under theshade. They are large 
trees, and the more remarkable, as 
the country about is quite barren of 
trees; and these, with their contorted 
branches, look aged indeed. The 
leaves of these great trees are very 
small, shaped and pointed like that of 
the holly, and polished ; for this is not 
the true oak, but the Zlex quercus. 
One of them looked old enough to 
have sheltered Abraham, and we could 
easily imagine him here. We went 
back again by the hedged-in vineyards. 
The place is still called Eshcol, recall- 
-ing the large grapes picked by Caleb 
and Joshua, as they are pictured in 
old Bibles. 

We were tired indeed by this time, 
and picked our way along over an 
uneven stone pavement, supposed to 
be the remains of a’ Roman road, into 
Hebron. ‘ Here was the grateful sight 
of our camp, on a slope facing the 
town, which made quite an appear- 
ance; houses built of stone, closely 
placed one above another opposite us. 
Some of the party went to see the 
old mosque, that stands above the 
caves of Machpelah, the burial-place 
of the patriarchs. But the Moham- 
medans permit no one to enter the 


mosque; the Prince of Wales and 
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his party having been the only 
exception in later years, and even 
they were not permitted to go down 
to the tombs themselves. 

We had the cheerful company of 
some other camps about us at night, 
and saw the arrival of a party 
mounted on camels, from the long 
desert. Before starting the next 
morning, we talked with these trav- 
eliers, who had been to Petra, in a 
three-weeks’ journey. One of the 
ladies told me she had been able to 
work, read, and write, on the back of 
her dromedary. But it always looked 
to me as if it would take a long ap- 
prenticeship, and a steady head, to 
bear the see-saw, sea-sick motion. 
And I observed that this party were 
to wait a day, for horses to come out 
to them from Jerusalem; showing 
they had had enough of their monture, 
and preferred the horse. They had 
been disturbed by Bedouins in their 
travels too; for this season there 
had been some trouble with the hos- 
tile tribes. Usually the sheik who 
leads such a party through the desert 
promises, on the receipt of proper 
bakshish, to defend his party from 
robbers. But this year the travellers 
suddenly found they were summoned 
to pay more bakshish to some un- 
pleasant-looking robbers, who not 
only threatened them with worse 
things, but began by stealing their 
eggs, chickens, &c. Now, this is a 
tiresome position in a desert for a 
pater-familias. The traveller can’t 
help suspecting the worthy sheik, 
who serves as his guide, being an 
accomplice of the so-called robber 
tribe: but it is not agreeable to have 
one’s eggs and chickens stolen ; and, if 
a man has his wife and family along 
with him, the danger looks a little 
unpleasant, and he prefers to sub- 
mit even to a double bakshish. 
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We heard, too, of hostile tribes on 
the other side of the Dead Sea, who 
were making some trouble this year; 
and we looked at our Bedouin, and 
felt grateful that he had so many fire- 
arms and formidable poniards about 
him. 

We were off by eight: an English 
clergyman from the Petra party 
starting along with us on foot, on his 
way to Bethlehem. We left him be- 
hind; but, as we rested at noon, he 
came up with us, and accepted our 
invitation to lunch. We were in a 
lonely spot, in the shade of some 
rocks, and had a pleasant talk and 
rest; S. painting a daisy and a 
“Star of Bethlehem,” just as they 
grew in the grass at the foot of the 
rocks. We reached Bethlehem early 
in the afternoon. 

Ihave said already, that the sight of 
Bethlehem has given a reality to its 
name, making it for me no longer a 
mere word. Its appearance is, however, 
thoroughly Eastern. We had been 
told that there were many Christians 
in the place, and that it was more 
Christian than any town in Palestine. 
So I had an idea it would look more 
like home. But here, again, were the 
steep, narrow streets of the Eastern 
city, with the blank walls of its 
houses of stone, with only here and 
there a lattice upon the street, which 
was so steep that I needed the mule- 
teer to lead my horse, as I was afraid 
of slipping off over his neck. At 
some’ of the doorways appeared 
groups of women, Eastern-looking, 
with handsome faces, half hidden in 
the white Syrian mantle. We passed 
the front of the Church of the Nativ- 
ity, and the broad square upon which 
it faces, thinking to go first to our 
camp. But finding it at some dis- 
tance, we left our horses, and turned 
to a side entrance to the church; 
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passing up through a graveyard into 
a paved court, upon which opened a 
picturesque stone fagade, yellow hys- 
sop growing in the crevices of the 
stones. 

A handsome friar, in light-brown 
frock and hood, met us at the door, 
and led us into the refectory. We 
found we had chanced upon the Latin 
entrance; for underneath the wide 
roof are clustered Latin, Greek, and 
Armenian churches. ; 

The refectory was a large, low 
room, with deep embrasured windows, 
carpeted and cushioned. Here it 
was grateful to rest, waiting some 
promised coffee, looking at the pic- 
tures of saints against the wall. 

* After our refreshing coffee, our 
picturesque monk took us along the 
stone-pavemented passages, — where 
we met a throng of school children, 
— into the Latin church, which dif- 
fered not much from other Catholic 
churches. There were chapels, some 
tawdry in ornament, some impressive ; 
one dedicated to, or by, Maximilian. 
From here we went down a stone 
stairway, and passed into a series of 
caves,— the stone caves above which 
the Empress Helena selected to build 
her church. 

One of these was, for a time, the 
dwelling-place of St. Jerome, a real 
hermit. “Here was where he read, 
here where he slept,” our guide told 
us. We. had a glimpse of the old 
ascetic life, and tried to comprehend 
it. In another cave, was kneeling 
an old monk, his face hidden in his 
hands. They told us he had been 
in this posture for weeks and months. 
So, here was one in our day, living 
over again this old ascetic life. Or 
can it be called living? I have often 
thought of this old monk since. Is 
he still kneeling there now, or in 
some other sphere still striving to 
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realize a heaven yet far away? Was 
there no other way to save his own 
soul? Was the heavenly vision that 
came to him in those long hours 
more refreshing to his soul than 
would have been sunrise and sunset, 
and all the gayly-lighted hours of 
the world without, with flowers and 
breezes and human voices, and the 
sympathy of friends? When one 
stops to compare all these rich in- 
fluences with the long contemplations 
of a solitary life, one cannot wonder 
that the Devil found his way into the 
solitude of cells. But, for this monk, 
let us not judge him. We look, and 
pass on. 

I have already spoken of the feel- 
ings with which the “ Grotto of the 
- Nativity” impressed me. Above, 
in the showy adornments of the 
church, there had been nothing espe- 
cially striking. But here the rudely- 
carved rock told its own age. Such 
caves are still used in Syria for shel- 
ter by travellers, or for their cattle. 
In this place Mary and her child 
may have been sheltered, “ because 
there was no room in theinn.” And 
there comes a thrill that gives a 
reality to this “ may have been.” It 
was a small grotto, lighted by a few 
lamps. On the marble pavement 
was a star in mosaic, and the inscrip- 
tion, “ Hic natus est Christus.” 

We went up the stairway into the 
Greek church, where services were 
going on, and the congregation stand- 
ing. We saw, afterwards, the re- 
mains of the original church of the 
Empress Helena, which stands yet, 
its columns retaining some of their 
brilliant original color. Our hand- 


some Latin friar parted from us; and 
we with difficulty got rid of a crowd 
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of guides, who would fain have led 
the way to our camp, clamoring for 
bakshish. 

We reached our little cluster of 
tents, with the American flag waving 
in front, so like home, and with home 
association, so different from every 
thing about. 

It was a clear, moonlight night; 
and the rugged mountains where 
David had watched with his sheep 
surrounded us; and in the mountain 
slope we thought of the cave, with its 
wax tapers burning all night long. 

It was a quiet night; only the 
motions of our horses and mules, or 
of their drivers talking with each 
other. Yet, in listening, we might 
have fancied we heard some of the 
wondrous words once inspired by the 
rocks and hills about us. No wonder 
David should let them image to him 
the strength of his God, exclaiming, 
“Be Thou my strong rock, for an 
house of defence, to save me!” “For 
thou art my rock and my fortress.” 
“Unto thee will I ery, O Lord, my 
rock!” For here the slope below 
Bethlehem is girt in with rock-ribbed 
hills, that seem, indeed, like moun- 
tains of defence. 

The next morning §S. found, at the 
entrance of the tent, two butterflies 
upon a blade of grass. She sat down 
before it with her water-colors, and 
had painted a picture of it before 
the butterflies flew away. Their 
little lives of one day are bound up 
with the old eternal story, with lives 
eternal in memory, — two butterflies, 
brown and gold, born in the spot 
made sacred by Hebrew patriarchs 
and poets, which bears its inscription 
in our hearts : — 

“ Hic natus est Christus.” 
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CHURNING. 


BY HACKETT STEVENSON. 


“Ma! make George churn. I have 
counted fifty, and it’s his turn now.” 

These words came to me through the 
open window of a prairie farm-house, 
where I was taking a summer rest. 
I looked out, and saw Herbert stand- 
ing on the back porch, wearily moving 
the dasher; while George was turning 
somersaults upon the grass. The 
good mother came ; the churning went 
on, while I went back to my child- 


-hood. Again I stood on the old stone 


steps at the back door, churning with 
my brother Charley; there, in the 
shade of the early morning, before the 
sun came over the roof, while the 
robins sang and ate their breakfast 
in the cherry-trees that stood in row 
along the garden fence. How we 
wished we were robins, or any thing 
else that could not churn! If only 
there were no cows! or if butter would 
only grow on bushes, like the hazel- 
nuts! Often would the dasher stand 
still, while we chased butterflies, or 
tried that ancient trick of catching 
birds by putting salt on their tails. 
All these delays were any thing but 
helps to the coming butter. To bring 
it, we resorted to experiments that 
would have done credit to the brain 
of an alchemist; hot water, cold 
water, salt, and one day we tried a 
horse-shoe, — an old woman told us 
horse-shoes would drive away witches. 
While one churned, the other would 
tell stories, riddles, &c. AZsop, Mother 
Goose, Arabian Nights, and Robinson 
Crusoe were the sources whence came 
ourinspiration. Unfortunately, I was 
a sorry Yankee, — never could guess 
well. One day Charley proposed a 
riddle like this: “ Big at the bottom, 
and little at the top; something in 





the middle goes whippity-whop.” I 
churned away with all my might, a 
little excited by the prospect of a fail- 
ure, while my eyes wandered over earth 
and sky for an answer. “Give it 
up?” said Charley; “give it up?” 
It was no use, the thick feeling in my 
head kept getting thicker. While my 
reluctant “ Yes,” was finding utterance, 
the little rogue pointed in a knowing 
way attheoldchurn. Sure enough, it 
was bigger at the bottom than it was 
at the top; and the something in the 
middle, — that must be the dasher. 
So I gave it another prolonged move, 
and surely it did say whippity-whop. 
“That’s easy: why didn’t I think of 
it?” My head was quite clear again. 
So we whiled away the churning-time, 
always hailing with delight the first 
few crumbs of butter that dared to 
come up and stand on the lid in a cir- 
cle. When at last they were all gath- 
ered into hard yellow lumps, with 
great relief we untied our big check 
aprons, and ran to the well to get water 
for mother to work the butter. That 
well! that water! that bucket! Many 
times since have I thought it must 
have been our bucket that inspired 
Woodworth to sing,— 
“The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound 
bucket, 
The moss-covered bucket, that hung in the 
well.” ‘ 

And for a drink of that water I have 
often had the longing of David, when, 
looking toward the home of his ances- 
tors, he said, “ Oh that one would give 
me drink of the water of the well of 
Bethlehem, that is at the gate!” But’ 
neither dreams nor childhood last ; one 
breath of incense, one moment of 
bliss, one touch of a beautiful hand, 
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and we are gray. I could not stay 
long wrapped in the beautiful stillness 
of those olden summer mornings. As 
the sun would come over the roof 
every day, scattering the dew and the 
shade of the morning, so time has rolled 
on, carrying me farther and farther 
away from the gray stone steps, the 
trees full of robins, and the well of 
pure water; made Charley a man, and 
given sleep to God’s beloved. Nor 
again shall I sit at that window, and 
dream of the past. George and Her- 
bert are boys no longer, and their 
blessed mother rests. But the churn- 
ing neverceases. Just where one grows 
weary and lets the dasher fall, another 
takes it up. As for mother Nature, 
she does nothing but churn. The 
“new theory of the universe ” people 
call “ cosmical vapor” is simply cosmi- 
cal milk. To this statement the very 
créme de la créme of the Milky-way 
send me down a twinkling “ Yes.” 
Nature at her churning is as good a 
definition of the universe as one can 
find ; but when the old dame is ques- 
tioned as to where the endless supply 
of milk comes from, she shakes her 
bald head, and answers, “ There’s the 
rub.” 

In vain we question her. She will 
never answer, for the very best of rea- 
sons, — she does not know. All she 
knows is just to churn, churn forever. 
We have been told about the source of 
Nature’s supply ; but we do not believe, 
and would not though an angel should 
come, and Nature herself should open 
her dumb mouth in confirmation of 
the story. Soitis better to let whence 


it came alone, and look a while at what 
it is, and what it is doing. If we 
accept the lactean theory, cosmology 
becomes a very simple study; astron- 
omy, botany, chemistry, geology, and 
all the rest, only so many different 
movements of the dashers; while the 
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music of the spheres becomes at once 
the “ whop” of the dashers. So much 
for the first principles. ‘Now for the 
application. 

The churn that most concerns us is 
the one in and on which we live. Be- 
ing of the feminine gender, her age is 
uncertain ; but the presumption is, she 
is rather old. Moses, with a foresight 
that seems to have anticipated the 
difficulty, dates her birth back to the 
beginning. Some who are proof 
against both ancient and modern pre- 
varication, declare she is only six thou- 
sand years old; others, judging from 
her wrinkled and weather-beaten face 
and prominent bones, think her age 
past computation ; but I cannot help 
thinking, with Moses, that she was 
made in the beginning. Back of that, 
neither nature nor revelation can take 
us. And well for man if ever he finds 
out and understands all the work done 
by this old churn since the day it was 
finished and called good. Though in 
doubt as to its age, we feel quite cer- 
tain as to its motion, size, shape, and 
know something of its contents. It 
turns at the rate of about one thousand 
miles per hour, around its axis, — the 
astronomical name for dasher, — and 
again at the rate of nearly seventy 
thousand miles per hour around an- 
other and larger churn, to which we 
shall find the earth strongly attached, 
like a child to its mother. The first 
motion gives day and night, the second 
years and seasons. It has other, but 
to us less important motions. Its 
hoop circumference is given as twenty- 
five thousand miles ; but being slightly 
flattened at the dasher ends, it is not a 
perfect sphere. Philosophers say this 
is just the form a fluid assumes when 
given a rotary motion; so they argue 
the churn and its contents must have 
been originally in a fluid state. Now, 
what was its condition in the year 























one? Many thinkers have worn out 
their brains in the study of this ques- 
tion; but they have never answered 
it any better than the old Hebrew, 
when he said it “was without form 
and void.” A shapeless mass of some- 
thing, the elements of all things, — 
cosmical milk. To this mass, a uni- 
form motion was given. The motion 
must have come from the same source 
of the material itself, for the two are 
inseparable. With the matter, began 
the motion. The two words take in 
all there is of physics, and many try 
to make them bound the realm of 
metaphysics; but time and space, two 
mystical, indefinable realities, neither 
matter nor motion nor both, say toman, 
“Behold us! you cannot doubt that 
we are. Yet to your senses we are 
not; if you know usat all, it is through 
spirit: we stand between the two 
worlds, and he that denies the exist- 
ence of soul must first prove we are 
matter.” Thus the smallest point of 
space or time is able to stand upon the 
confines of the world unseen, and pro- 
tect the hope of immortality. 

Thus began this ancient and ac- 
cepted order of churning. The first 
result or change in the original mass 
seems to have been a separating or 
lifting up of a part of it, which our 
ancient historian calls the separating 
of the waters from the waters, and 
the space between a firmament. That 
which was lifted up was doubtless 
our full-formed clouds and atmos- 
phere, in embryo. Clouds : those com- 
mon yet most uncommon things. 
Think for a moment the work they 
have wrought since first the Spirit of 
God moved upon the face of the deep, 
and they were hung in the arch of 
heaven; and how faithfully have they 
filled their places! By what magic 
art do they distil the heavy water 
into forms so wondrous light? For 
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untold ages, out from this cloud-land, 
“ Spirits, on slender ropes of mist, 
Have lowered their golden buckets down 
Into the vapory amethyst,” 


scooping the dew out of the flowers, 
and dipping up jewels out of the sea. 
Yet not one slender rope has ever 
been broken, or a gem from a golden 
bucket been lost. What upholds their 
vapory islands, their ether ocean ? 
Job knew not the balancings of the 
clouds, nor yet do we, though the 
same sky is over us to-day ; the same 
clouds part into sunshine or gather 
into storm; float in gauze veils 
tinged with silver and gold, or wrap 
themselves in garments dipped in the 
deep dyes of autumn leaves, intensi- 
fied by rays of polarized light; they 
crowd to the winter festival, muf- 
fled in fleecy down, bearing trailing 
velvet robes, bordered with purple 
and crimson; then, with one accord, 
they array themselves in gray cloaks 
with black hoods, muttering and 
wailing, like lost spirits; the hoods 
grow blacker and longer, till they 
cover the whole sky, and weep them- 
selves into smiles and _ rainbows. 
Busy, thoughtful clouds! I cannot 
see how earth could live without 
them. How they pass and repass 
across the blazing sun, tempering the 
light and heat! Does it just happen 
so ? or are they veils, in mercy given, 
as was the veil on Moses’ face? 

Aunt Chloe must have léarned her 
“claring up times” from the clouds. 
By a wonderful instinct they seem to 
understand just when earthly things 
need watering and cleansing. Noah 
was warned of the approach of one 
of these great wash-days, and he 
barely escaped with his life. Geolo- 
gists find undoubted proof of the re- 
peated washings the earth has re- 
ceived from above. 

The great churn in which these 
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water-churns are floating, is a myste- 
rious thing. It is made, the wise tell 
us, of a little oxygen, a little more 
nitrogen, and a few other little things ; 
but the number keeps increasing, 
with each increased power of analy- 
sis, till now this atmospheric churn 
seems to hold a little bit of every 
thing. After all, castles in the air 
are not such improbable things, when 
it is nearly certain that in the air 
may be found the foundations of all 
castles, and cottages too. Every- 
where in nature we have the spec- 
tacle of a churn within a churn, 
like this of the earth within the air. 
This outer one is of remarkable 
weight and size, being nearly fifty 
miles thick, and weighing fifteen 
pounds to the square inch. Its mo- 
tions are almost incomprehensible. 
Sometimes it moves with a mighty 
power, uprooting forest trees, and up- 
lifting the depths of the sea; then 
again, gently gliding, kisses the eye- 
lids of the children and the flowers, 
and leaves them sleeping still. No 
very satisfactory explanation has ever 
been made of the trade-wind, or the 
gulf-stream. These currents, like 
some people, have a way of keeping 
their policy to themselves. Yes: ever 
and always the wind bloweth where 
it listeth, and we hear the sound 
thereof, but never know whence it 
cometh or whither it goeth. It fills 
each leaf and lung with life ; it is the 
breath of life; but what more do we 
know? A breath is such a little 
thing, it seems we might catch and 
hold it: then, too, it always comes and 
goes alone. Yet no power has ever 


made it tarry a moment beyond its 
time; and when it says good-by, it 
never comes again. 

In all these various kinds of churn- 
ing, heat is evolved; heat is an effect 
of churning; or, rather, it itself is a 
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particular mode thereof. Nearly the 
same can be said of two other mo- 
tions, light and actinism. This tri- 
une power is largely manufactured in 
an immense churn called the sun. It 
is the centre and largest of a group 
of rotary churns called the solar sys- 
tem. It has always been considered 
a sort of $enerous-hearted regulator, 
looking to the interests of all about 
it, rather than to its own; but lately 
it has been discovered to give signs of 
monstrous greed. It is said to be 
continually taking in every thing that 
comes within its reach, —that it ac- 
tually feeds on worlds like ours. The 
reason assigned for this wholesale 
gormandizing is, that the sun is ever 
giving out light, heat, &c., and the 
supply must be kept up or the churn- 
ing must stop. The annual loss must 
be made good, very true; but it is 
quite uncomfortable to look forward 
to the time when we shall be “taken 
in,” and converted into forces. The 
sun is glorious, at the safe distance 
of ninety-five millions of miles; an- 
other illustration that some blessings 
brighten in the distance. But of all 
the queer churns Nature has to man- 
age, comets are the queerest. About 
them almost every thinker has a the- 
ory. Tyndall’s is the latest. The 
spectroscope patiently awaits an op- 
portunity to tell us what these 
strange things are, whether ghosts or 
ghouls, brute or human. That op- 
portunity, the physicists say, is the 
appearance of a comet with a long 
and brilliant tail. Our spectroscope 
stands ready to look it through and 
through, and write its analysis in un- 
mistakable characters. We shall see. 
What wonderful visions has this 
prophet of philosophy already un- 
folded to the view of common eyes. 
He has interpreted the comet, the au- 
rora borealis, the zodiacal light, and 
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the sun’s corona, to mean one and the 
same system of lines. What next? 
To come back to the churn from 
which we have all received our butter 
and our butter-milk. We left it when 
the fluid above was separating from 
the fluid below. To tell what has 
since been done, would require the 
study of years. We have little con- 
ception of the time or force spent in 
shaping that foaming, seething mass 
into all the forms found between the 
gray granite and the green grass. 
And this takes in but one four-hun- 
dredth part of the whole, — just a thin 
crust. As to the great question, what 
jies beneath this crust, what form the 
atoms take close up around the dasher, 
we have no positive knowledge. We 
do know, that often this shell bursts, 
and out from the opening come moun- 
tains of burning liquid, full of death 
and desolation; or else with an earth- 
quake-shock the great seams widen, 


_and take in miles and miles above 


them. Hear the mournful stories of 
Herculaneum, Santorin, Lisbon, and 
the buried cities of South America. 
In Olney’s old geography I learned, “A 
volcano is a mountain that sends forth 
fire and smoke from its top.” Then 
I wondered where the fire came from ; 
and so I wonder now. The centre 
of the earth, liquid or solid ? — that is 
the question. Whether the hot vomit 
from the crater’s mouth is a part of 
the original cosmical fluid, still held 
prisoner in the bowels of the earth, 
or whether it is solid rock and metal, 
melted by the action of internal gases, 
who shall answer? What power 
brings it to the surface? Surely, 
Nature is a sorry churner, when she 
lets the milk slop over so. 

Leaving the mysteries of the in- 
organic churns to the physicists and 
their books, we will just take a peep 
into the churns called organic. If 
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the workings of the one have been 
the least incomprehensible, the work- 
ings of these are altogether so. We 
see the inorganic atoms built up into 
cells. This form of structure is called 
the characteristic difference between 
the animate and inanimate world. 
We may follow the elements into the 
living form, and out of it, but not in 
it. No science has ever passed, or 
even placed, the line that divides life 
from death. “The living frame of 
the meanest animal or plant is sacred 
and enchanted ground, where the 
chemist can only take the shoes off 
his feet, and confess the sanctity 
and inviolability of life.” Cotem- 
porary with the question, What is life? 
is, When did life begin? Those who 
deny the earth was ever a fluid, say 
that forms of life are as old as matter 
itself; that the reason why the oldest 
formations contain no fossils is, that 
age tends to crystallize matter, and 
obliterate all remains of organic struc- 
ture. Traces of life have lately been 
found in deposits supposed to have 
been formed before life began. Con- 
sequently, the teachings of revelation 
on this point are set aside, as the 
vagaries of wondering credulity. This 
ought to be a death-blow to that an- 
cient writer we have quoted; but he 
has been killed too many times to die 
easily. He cannot be entrapped in 
the net of false chronology. The 
hook so skilfully thrown cannot catch 
a word of Genesis. No: Moses wrote 
for all time, and so did John; and the 
one cannot be pinned down to a six 
days’ creation six thousand years ago, 
nor the other to the Millerites’ millen- 
nium in eighteen hundred and — I 
have not heard the last prophecy. It 
would seem the world has seen enough 
of the folly of condemning as false 
what cannot be understood. There 
are mysteries in revelation; so there 
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are in the light by which you read 
these words. Do you love, use, or 
trust the light any the less for all 
that? Most if not all the trouble 
comes from making sacred history say 
and mean what it does not say and 
does not mean; or, rather, in saying 
things ourselves, according to our own 
way of thinking, and then declaring 
them to be “ according to Scripture.” 
And so the Bible has been distorted 
into as many meanings as there are 
classes of mind. But the word of 
God changes not: it shall stand when 
all things else have passed away. 
Let the fossils tell their story of the 
beginning ; let them arise from their 
graves, open their dumb mouths, and 
sing the years of their nativity. 
What an oratorio of creation! But 
be careful, O man, that you do not, for 
selfish purpose, make false interpreta- 
tions! In giving to us the dead lan- 
guage of the ferns and fishes, do not 
make the translation too narrow, nor 
yet too free. It is hard to bridge 
time, and make the fastenings secure 
on the uncertain shores of the other 
side. Too many discoveries are yet 
to be made, too many graves are 
holding their dead, too many pages 
are wanting in this volume of fossil 
history, to enable us to draw unmis- 
takable conclusions therefrom. At 
least, the dates are insufficient to 
warrant the rejection, denial, of the 
only book that claims to be di- 
vine. 

And of the churning all these years, 
who can tell? What chemist would 
not say, “It is enough,” could he 
look on while Nature makes a grain 
of gold, or changes carbon into dia- 
mond cubes? Egg-germs seem to be 
the same. Whence comes the differ- 


ence between the radiate and the man ? 
Oh the mysteries of Nature’s churn- 
ing! The meanest thing that is 


made is yet too grand to be under- 
stood. 

Men themselves are the inventors 
of some curious churns, if in any 
sense they can be called inventors. 
That of civilization, perhaps, owes its 
origin to man. It has been turning, 
lo, these many years; more times 
than can be numbered has top been 
bottom, and bottom top. One ever- 
lasting whirl, out from which the 
wondering peoples, all the way along, 
have been looking to see emerge the 
coming man, — virtue moved by mus- 
cle. But we latter-day saints have 
given up looking for this coming man ; 
for we know he will never come till 
the coming woman brings him. What" 
she may be is beyond conjecture even. 
We only know she is coming. 

That ancient churn, the church, has 
been cut down, pieced, patched, made 
over and over again; while forth from 
it have come pygmy and giant, Judas 
and John. In the progressive nine- 
teenth century, the pope is declared 
infallible, and Protestantism a failure. 
But the golden rule is still golden: 
still God is love. 

The most persistent churners on 
the face of the earth are the politi- 
cians. They put such strange ingre- 
dients in the place of the pure milk, 
such as icebergs, volcanos, bullion, 
and turn out such strange mixtures 
of tax, tariff, and total depravity. 
From the first to the last historical 
Moses, are scattered the remains of 
policies that would leak. And Mr. 
Aristocracy has never failed to break 
his ladle while trying to pat Mr. 
Democracy into proper shape. The 
political churn is always frothing; no 
one can approach without getting 
splashed; hence the significance of 
the term, a greasy politician. Indeed, 
in certain churning clubs, vulgarly 
called rings, the test of membership 




















Out. of the Shadow. 


is, to be sufficiently oily to slip 
through tight places, and come out in- 
creased in — pocket. 

At the social churn, Mother Grundy 


presides. Strange to say, these two 
old ladies, Dame Nature and Dame 
Grundy, seldom agree. Something 
like this has been said of a jury in 
Wyoming: Mother Nature dresses 
her children in such comfortably fit- 
ting clothes. Mrs. Grundy puts hers 
into strait-jackets. But, be it said 
to her credit, she has the womanly 
talent—so useful in a family — of 
making a little goa great way. From 
a little scrap of an inch or two, she 
has been known to spin a yarn of in- 
terminable length. And thus human- 
ity churns. Wherever is heard the 
voice of man, there is heard the voice 
of the dasher. Man the architect of 
his own fortune, is, being interpreted, 
Every man must do his own churning. 
Whatsoever a man churneth, that 
shall he also eat; remembering that 
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man does not live by bread and butter 
alone. Every thing produces after 
its kind. Meagreness begets meagre- 
ness. It’s a crime to spend one’s 
years in trying to churn skim-milk. 
It’s the old story, — grapes of thorns, 
figs of thistles. Putrefaction within 
cannot give purity without. What 
wonder there are moral contagions, 
when men are dealing in death, and | 
souls are fed on rottenness? Happy 
for us if, while the dasher we are 
lifting be not so heavy as our neigh- 
bor’s, or the results of our churning 
weigh not so heavily as his, — happy 
for us if the churn we call ours be 
made of sound, honest timber, filled 
with that which is likewise sound and 
honest. 

‘This and more are the churnings 
of my thoughts, set in motion by the 
words of the little boy, away out here 
on the prairie, that olden summer 
day. From it all I learn, churning is 
only another name for change. 


OUT OF THE SHADOW. 


“Come, wife, ’tis June. 


I hear the call 


The wrinkled world renewing, 
Though old ourselves, Love’s festival 
To celebrate is suing. 


Come, take thy hat. 


T long to feel 


The blithe air round us blowing; 
Under the ice of age will steal 
The pulse through all things flowing.” 


They went, where Memory’s hidden clew 
Drew them, beyond the village, 

Under the heaven’s delightful blue, 
Remote from farm and tillage ; 

Where the heart bade them, up the hill 
They wandered, without choosing, 
Silent, and hand in hand, and still 

Old Junes with new confusing. 


The little clouds, like faces, smiled 
Their vernal salutation, 
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And breathed from clustering flowers wild 
The season’s invitation. 

The field-lark rippled overhead 

Its song to come and follow ; 

And flakes of rose the orchards shed 

Past every sunny hollow. 


Only the cat-bird, cynic sage! 

Sour in his leaved seclusion, 
Protests, as from a hermitage, 
Against sweet June’s delusion. 

So like him, grim in black, and sour, 
Severe, dyspeptic preachers 

Protest with now decreasing power 
Against our cheerful Beechers. 


“This is the place; the gate now shut, 

As when, in childhood’s hours, 

I shook this gummy butternut, 

Till half its nuts were ours. 

How stajned your hands! Our prize we stored 
In mother’s closet sunny, 

All winter, then, devoured our hoard, 

With sauce unbought by money.” 





They paused to gaze; and then his hand _ oe 
Pointed where, in the meadow, 

Like triple emerald fountains, stand 

Three elms, in light and shadow ; 

A shy path led the way to them. 

In dimpled glints, that shine and sing, 

Leaped, under branches of each elm, 

A brown brook, frolicking. 


They sat themselves at that elm’s root, 
Just where the eddy glances: 
Speechiess, their thought in fond pursuit 
Of dear youth’s first romances. 

A rose-bush stained the quivering blue : 
He took two buds, and sharing 

Between them these, above them flew 

A joy past words declaring. 





“?Twas here you gave me leave to love; 
Our pledge, two rose-buds, dearest. 

Is this the one? by Heaven above 
Thou still sixteen appearest ! ” 

They rose to go, and silently 

Returned, through twilight holy. | 
And Love, in wrinkled hands, could see 
Two rose-buds drooping lowly. 


T. G. A. 
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BY 


HALF A DOZEN OF THE OTHER.’ 


CHAPTER XXI. 


As the five went and came on that 
October Sunday, how many times 
they said to each other, what they 
had said so many times before: “If 
only Jeff Fleming were here, it would 
be perfect ! ” 

In saying this they were wholly 
wrong. The truth was, that, if Jeff 
Fleming had been there, they would, 
almost of course, have paired off in 
one of the old and familiar combina- 
tions. They would have lost just 
that vivacity of the new discoveries 
which they were making all the time, 
and making precisely because their 
partnerships changed with every new 
house into which they entered, and, 
indeed, with every other change of 
their little plans. 

Meanwhile, Jeff was coming to 
them, though they did not know it, 
a good deal faster than the old poeti- 
cal expressions for full speed can tell. 
He was coming a good deal faster 
than the average wind comes. He 
was coming as fast as high-pressure 
steam, thrown first on one end and 
then on the other of the pistons of a 
first-class engine from the Boston 
Locomotive Shop would carry him. 
Now, if any of the new school of poets 
wants to write a realistic poem about 
Jeff Fleming, let him try putting 
that statement into rhythm, verse, 
and rhyme: 


1This story is written in co-partnership, by 
Miss Hale, Mrs. Stowe, Mrs. Whitney, Mr. F. W. 
Loring, Mr. Perkins, and Mr. Hale. Each part- 
ner is entirely, and personally responsible for all 
the imaginings, opinions, and statements of all 
the other partners. 





After he has done this, he may go 
on to say, that a little after they left 
Cass Corners, on that October Sun- 
day afternoon, three or four very wild 
cows, tormented by five or six wilder 
German boys; left the pasture where 
they would fain have been quiet, 
broke through its fence, and were 
rushing across the railway, whén the 
express, to which Jeff had intrusted 
himself, struck full on the whitest of 
the herd. She disappeared; but the 
engine was'not so fortunate with the 
other cows, and when it was done 
with them, it was lying in the prairie, 
some feet below the level it had been 
running on, gasping the last inarticu- 
late word which it would speak for 
many days. Jeff and the other pas- 
sengers, startled from their naps, 
sprang up, to discover that they were 
not hurt, and to call an unexpected 
town meeting for the advice and 
assistance of the conductor and engi- 
neer. The hours spent in contem- 
plating the wrecks of engine and 
cows, in repairing damages, and in 
waiting for another engine, threw 
them wholly out of time. The road 
was no longer theirs, to take the 
expressive phrase of the craft. Their 
pride was humbled, as is a great car- 
dinal’s after his fall. Only this morn- 
ing, and every thing got out of their 
way! Only.this evening, and they 
must shirk off upon sidings, and get 
out of everybody’s else way; all be- 
cause four cows did not understand 
the eternal etiquettes, and know that 
precedence must be given to an ex- 
press-train. 
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So was it that, as Jeff and his 
companions at last struck Lake Michi- 
gan, and thought now that all was 
clear for them to approach Chicago, 
it was already well advanced toward 
midnight. Some one, who stepped 
in from a way station, bade Jeff look 
out and see the prairie fire at the 
northward. 

Prairie fire, indeed! One passen- 
ger after another threw up his win- 
dow on each side of the car, and 
looked into the night air; and as they 
rushed northward, at their old speed 
again’ now, and the flames and 
glowing smoke-clouds grew higher on 
the horizon, every one knew that this 
was no fire of hay and straw and 
stubble, but that the city itself, which 
was home to most of them and har- 
bor to all of them, was in flames. 

They dashed into the station, wild 
for news, to find-all silent there. 
The throng which usually welcomes 
the arrival of an express was else- 
where now; not one hackman to urge 
his claims, not one teamster to plead 
for a trunk. Even the few womer 
who found themselves on that Sunday 
train, saw that their friends had not 
come to meet them. The porters and 
switch-tenders on duty could hardly 
tell them more than what they knew 
already, — that half Chicago was in 
flames. 

Few indeed had stopped to ask 
this, only those who were strangers 
as completely as Jeff Fleming was. 
The larger part had leaped from the 
car platforms as soon as the motion 
was slow enough, and had disappeared 
at once on their way to warehouse or 
to home, which they knew must be in 
danger. Jeff himself, who knew not 


the name of a street, and indeed had 
no special place to go to, as soon as 
he found that he could learn nothing 
from the porters, rushed, self-directed, 
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toward the line of fire. At first the 
stillness and solitude were terrible to 
him. All was light as day, and yet 
desert as midnight. He could hear 
his own boot-heel on the sidewalk, 
and in that square he could see no 
one. But, in a moment more, when 
he was in presence of the fire itself, 
he saw why there had been solitude 
before. For now he had come into a 
jam of people, who did know the city, 
as he did not, and were on one of the 
great ganglions of its circulations. 
Jeff felt a terrible pang cross him, as 
he saw the struggles and horrors of 
this crowd. Here was a young man, 
with a sick child of four or five years 
old in his arms. Oh, how wretched her 
pale face was! “ Will you make way 
for me? this child is dying.” And 
the poor mother was close behind. 
Jeff felt it like a personal pang cross 
him. Where were the three Grey- 
ford girls in this wild confusion? 
Were they lost in the crowd, as he 
was? Was there any one to take 
care of them? Point by point Jeff 
crossed that street. Between the 
back wheels of wagons there is a lit- 
tle space, even in a terrible jam, of 
which a resolute pedestrian can avail 
himself. And Jeff was not a man to 
shrink. He crossed the avenue, — 
pressing still towards the fire, — ran 
up a street which was almost desolate 
again, and this time faced a coffle 
of horses, wild with fright, — some 
of them hooded in the jackets of the 
men who had led them from their 
stable, others blindfolded by such 
.ags as could be seized upon, —hal- 
tered together, and flanked by as 
many men and boys as could be 
brought into the service, driven from 
the light, down into safer regions, 
where they could be harnessed in 
their turn, and put to the work which 
was so essential. Jeff shrunk into a 


























doorway till this wild cortége passed . 


on, and then started again for the line 
of fire. He came on it ina moment, 
sooner than he expected, —came close 
on a steam fire-engine, whose fore- 
man, hoarse and black, was just giv- 
ing the orders to limber up, that 
she might be put in a station to wind- 
ward. Jeff saw, by the unconscious 
gestures of the men, that the flames, 
or the burning brands, had leaped 
over their heads as they worked; he 


* could see that the treacherous eaves 
of a high warehouse forty rods behind: 


them were in flames. Jeff had found 
his place now: he bore a hand man- 
fully with the rest, at the tongue of 
the engine; neither questioned why, 
nor made reply, as one order after 
another was given, only admired 
the sublime audacity of the foreman, 
who was doing his personal duty still, 
and doing it cheerfully, in the face of 
such tremendous odds. “ Easy with 
her! Away with her! Softly, boys; 
steady. Here we are!”—as she 
wheeled round into position, — as, in 
a miraculously short time, a line of 
hose was run out, — as a spirited fel- 
low carried it up half the height of 
the guilty warehouse,— and, amid 
the cheers of the few workmen, 
drenched black the spiteful flame, 
and then turned his fountain on the 
roof opposite. Short-lived triumph, 
indeed! They had not been three 
minutes in position, sending out hose, 
hither and thither, to points which 
seemed assailablo, when, as Jeff rose 
from his knees, where, in a deluge 
of water, he had been coupling two 
bits of leading-hose together, he saw, 
what the foreman did not see, so 
eager was he in his attack, — another 
Mansard roof, a whole square to 
windward of them, all bannered and 
pennoned in flame. Jeff simply 
pointed it to the foreman, who nod- 
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ded in reply with a grim, hard 
smile, called in his hose once more, 
coiled it roughly as he might; once 
more gave the order he had given so 
often, —“ Limber up, boys! No good 
here! Easy with her! Walk her 
along,” —and directed the new sta- 
tion. It was as if they had been 
spitting at the flame. 

Jeff was willing to work, but not at 
such work as this. It was the fore- 
man’s duty, very good for the foreman ; 
but it was not his. And, as Jeff saw 
the steamer in position once more, he 
ran up, he knew not why, toward the 
Court-house, which they had seen tow- 
ering high in the distance. He left 
the line of fire for the moment, called 
by voices in the crowd which had 
gathered in the lighted square, and 
turned to join them. “Take hold, 
gentlemen ; take hold! Do you mean 
to have these poor fellows roasted 
alive?” These were the first words 
that came to Jeff in the midst of the 
uproar; and, in a moment, he saw the 
position. There had been a theory 
that the Court-house was fire-proof. 
Now, the basement of the Court-house 
was used as the county jail, and was 
filled with prisoners. The keepers, 
doubtful as to their rights to release 
them, had gone to whoever had that 
right, for some sort of sign manual. 
Meanwhile, the cupola of the Court- 
house was in flames ; the heat and hor- 
ror of the fire made themselves known 
within stone-walls below. And this 
army of wretches, whose separate cells 
had all been unlocked by the retiring 
wardens, was screaming within for 
freedom ; while the strong outer doors 
were bolted and locked. They were 
all shut up together, in one undistin- 
guished crowd. The cry of oath and 
entreaty could be distinctly heard 
by the smaller crowd outside. But 
in that smaller crowd, some man of 
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sense had understood the exigency, 
and had voted himself into command. 
The workmen who were relaying the 
pavement of the square had left, 
on Saturday, a convenient timber, 
with which they adjusted its grade. 
“Take hold, gentlemen; take hold! 
Do you mean to have them roasted 
alive?” The sovereigns who were 
passing understood the exigency, and 
rushed, at this command, to the rescue. 
Jeff seized the timber with the rest, 
—thirty, forty of them had hold of 
it together. “Back! back ! a few steps 
back. Now! One, two, three.” And 
they rushed at the gate, to be well-nigh 
overthrown by the recoil. “Once 
more, men! back! a little back! Now! 
Are you ready? One, two, three!” 
And once more their hands were torn, 
and they thrown back on each other, 
as the gate refused to yield. But 
their cheerful leader, after examining 
its condition, reported favorably of the 
effect. “ Don’t giveit up,men. Back 
again ! — little more !— little more! 
Now! One, two, three!” And with 
rather more skill, and a swing rather 
more elastic, they rushed again at the 
gate ; and this time it was certain that 
something inside had givenway. An 
answering cheer from within. Some 
swings of the battering-ram, directed 
with more precision, if with less force, 
and then, in one instant, the gate 
swung away, Jeff knew not where; 
and one black stream of life poured 
out from the gateway into the street, 
with howls and cheers and gladsome 
oaths, and scattered to be seen no 
more. Jeff stood still, qlmost won- 
dering why no one spoke in articulate 
words, and, in a moment, found him- 
self alone. He was the only man 


who had nowhere to go. 

Then recurred to him the question 
which had come to him so often since 
the young man passed him with the 


sick child,— “‘ Where are the Greyford 
girls ?” Where, indeed? and how was 
one to go insearch of them? Ihave 
had just such a question put itself to 
me in a dream, when, all of a sudden, 
it appeared that some one who should 
have been there was not there. Was 
it a little strange, that Jeff’s question 
did not first frame itself into, “ Where 
is Nettie? ” though he had a provok- 
ing letter from Nettie lying next his 
heart, and had been wondering how 
he and she were to meet each other, 
and whether he were jealous of the 
Mr. Marsh or the Mr. Denison she 
had been writing about? No: the 
spontaneous question was distinctly, 
not of one, but of all: “ Where are 
the Greyford girls?” Jane Burgess, 
whom all Greyford had voted to be 
his ; Nettie, who had said that by all 
that was holy she was his ; and “ poor 
Rachel,” as Jeff always called Rachel 
Holley. Jeff felt that if he could see 
them, or help them, that was what he 
was dumped down in Chicago at this 
moment for; not to be serving eject- 
ment warrants on rascals, or dragging 
steamers out of the way of the flames. 

Where were the Greyford girls? 
Asking himself this question, he rushed 
into the throng again ; hoping against 
hope that some fatality would answer. 





Where were the Greyford girls? 
They were not together. 

At that moment of time, if a some- 
what defective chronology can be re- 
lied upon, Jane Burgess was startled 
from an uneasy dream, which need 
not be described in a story which has 
to do with realities more terrible than 
visions. Ned Bardles was pounding 
at her door. “Jane! Jane! there’s a 
great fire! Sophy is nervous, and 
you had better get up and dress your- 
self; it will comfort her.” By such 
weak devices does the less confident 























sex attempt, in times of peril, to give 
courage to the stronger. Not that 
Ned Bardles’s courage or confidence 
gave way all that day, or till this 
time. To this hour, he thinks that if 
a particular Irishman had thrown a 
particular bucket of water where he, 
Ned Bardles, directed, half Chica- 
go would have been saved that day; 
and his own house, with the rest, 
would have stood sure. Jane started 
up. Sure enough, the light was flar- 
ing through her window, and she 
could see every picture in her room. 
Sensible Jane! She had the wit at 
that moment to know which frock 
would be best to work in, and that if 
her getting up were for any good, it 
was for work. Sensible Jane. Frock, 
shoes, hair, every thing, was in order 
for work, when Ned Bardles next 
dashed up the stairway. She flung 
open her door, and asked what she 
was to do. 

Still Ned prophesied smooth things. 
His wife was packing some trunks. 
Perhaps Jane would feel more easy 
if she were ready for a sudden re- 
moval. For himself, he was at that 
moment fastening the step -ladder 
which led to the roof. If Jane would 
come up in a minute, the roof was 
flat. at the very top, he knew her 
head was steady, she would like to 
see the show. 

“See the show, indeed.” Jane’s 
packing was finished right soon ; and, 
with her own hands, she dragged her 
heavy trunks into the passage, and 
down the stairway, to the front hall. 
Then she ran up and joined Ned on 
his lookout. 

Beauty and terror! Such beauty 
and such terror! .The howl of the 
flames, the rush of the tempest by 
her, which made Jane fear to step 
outside upon the roof, and made her 
beg Ned not ;step so recklessly from 
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side to side; the leaps from point to 
point, now of burning brands, as one 
called them, for want of a better 
name, now of columns of flame, 
which seemed to move wholly with-- 
out law, or defied law; and, above all: 
the heavy canopy of smoke, flame, —-. 
white below, night-black above; and 
with its whirls between, lighted or 
shaded with every conceivable glare 
or cloud of white, of yellow, of orange, 
of scarlet, of crimson, of purple; the 
gamut of fire, here harmonized, there 
raging in discord ; the voice of power 
and the spectacle of power hushed 
Jane at first, she did not know 
whether in terror or wonder. Then 
she cried, “ Ned! come down, come 
down! You can do nothing here; 
come down for the children. Take 
them somewhere where they will be 
safe!” 

But Ned declared, as he supposed: 
with great calmness, though Jane 
could detect the quickness of his 
speech, that it was idle to run away 
from a fire which was a quarter of a 
mile away. If she would notice the- 
way the wind was blowing, she would: 
see that it had already passed them.. 
Unless the wind changed its direction, 
they must be safe. Still, if Jane 
chose, she might have the children up 
and dressed, if she thought Sophy 
would feel easier. As if the children 
hadn’t been all dressed, to their India- © 
rubbers, long before! Ned showed her 
the buckets which he and his neighbors 
had been arranging on the roof. He 
had already wetted every spout; and 
indeed, even in the heat in which 
they stood, that whole range of roof- 
tops looked as if it had been drenched 
with a sudden shower. But even 


Ned’s voluble eloquence was checked 
when Michael’s voice, from the foot of 
the attic stairs, announced that the 
water had stopped running. 


This 
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which Ned had always liked to fling 
himself, when he came home tired, at 


was a call that did summon Ned from 
his commanding station, and sent him 
down stairs, to find what faucet had 
been turned wrong. Alas! it was a 
faucet that Ned even could not set 
right. In one fatal line from the spot 
where it was born, the conflagration 
had dashed across the city to the roof 
of the great water-works, which 
seemed so far away. That roof had 
fallen upon those engines which the 
moment before represented the max- 
imum of human power, as they also, 
like Jeff and Jane, were working their 
willing utmost in their great duty. 
And so they were still. 

But the indomitable Ned Bardles 
‘would not quail. “It isn’t as if we 
chadn’t got the reservoir.” Again he 
conferred with his neighbors, laid off 
his working parties for the stairways, 
‘draped his out-houses with carpets 
and bockings, rolled a hogshead here, 
and another there, invoking all the 
traditions of early New-England life, 
and, as the night waned, filled them, to 
be in readiness for the crisis. No one 
within the range of Ned’s line of bat- 
tle could escape the contagion of his 
energy. 

But, for once at least, the doubtful 
wife was the better prophet. She 
‘was preparing for retreat, while Ned 
‘was preparing for fight. Does sucha 
union, perhaps, make the true general ? 
She compelled Michael to harness 
the horses into the light wagon which 
stood in the stable, and bring it round 
to the door. What did not she and 
the children pile into that wagon! 
Her father’s portrait, and Ned’s moth- 
er’s; the basket of silver plate, which 
had been carried up stairs when they 
went to bed;-two or three of those 
trunks of hasty packing; nay, on 
the floor of the little cart, in the 
midst of all these accumulations, 
stood sublime the easy-chair into 


night, from the office. The wagon 
stood there, hour after hour; and from 
child to grandmother, when any one 
lighted on any thing in the house 
which seemed particularly precious, it 
would be carried down, and by some 
mystery crowded into this wagon. 
And still Ned said it was nonsense ; 
that the fire had passed them, and 
there need be no fear. 

None the less did the last come. 
From a little reconnoitring tour, he 
came rushing back; with his own 
hands flung little Carl upon the seat 
in the wagon, called his wife and the 
others out, bade Michael mount and 
take the reins, lifted Retty upon 
Michael’s knees, and bade him drive 
slowly to the base-ball ground. So- 
phy and Jane and the little procession 
followed, arms filled with little house- 
hold gods. Ned Bardles himself 
went back into his library, swung 
round his neck his little travelling-bag, 
looked his last upon his happy home, 
locked the front door, put the key in 
his pocket, and followed the retreat. 

He overtook Sophy in a moment. 
“Wilmarth’s house is gone. They 
were not out of it two minutes before 
it was gutted. All that square is 
gone. I tell you, Sophy, it isn’t like 
flame: it is a wall of fire, sweeping 
down, and nothing stands against it.” 

“Thank God, the children are all 
safe!” said Sophy. And brave chil- 
dren they were. They hugged their 
little treasures tightly, and stamped 
along in firm order, at their aunt’s 
or their mother’s side. 

A short relief at the lake-side. 
Michael unloaded his wagon, and they 
made there their little bivouac. “ At 
least, we are safe here, where there is 
nothing that can burn.” Retty and 
Carl grow used to the situation, stop 
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asking questions, and begin to see 


which can throw stones farthest into the 
lake. And then, in one instant, with 
one more change-in the eddy of the 
wind, there is a column of black 
smoke down upon us, from some pile 
of pitchy lumber, and Ned has Carl 
in his arms, and Sophy has clutched 
up Retty, and Jane is dragging John, 
as Michael leads the way; thick, 
pitehy darkness in this smoke, though 
we know the sun has risen. Michael 


‘leads us through a gap in the board 


fence, “This way, Miss Jane! 
Jump down here, Mrs. Bardles! I 
have the boy, ma’am.” Turning this 
way, turning that way; a mudscow 
here, a raft of floating lumber there ; 
now a fight with a drunken boat- 
man, now running across a_ totter- 
ing plank bridge, which has been 
left for us, by some one fleeing just 
before us, and we are safe again. 

Arrived on the deck of a crowded 
steamer, Ned Bardles eagerly calls 
his roll, — “ Retty, John, Carl, grand- 
mamma. Thank God, we are all 
here!” 

And then the captain of the boat 
called to them, to say that he must 
put off into the lake; that any who 
preferred to stay on land must go on 
shore. A tempest on ‘the lake, and 
this storm of fire on the land! There 
were but few who did not prefer the 
chances of going to the bottom, to 
enduring longer trial of the battle on 
the shore. 

Ned Bardles determined to stay, 
with his children. He gave Mike 
his choice, whether to stay or to go; 
and Mike said, —the faithful fellow, 
— “ As ye’re all safe here, there may 
be some one else that needs me. I 
think I’ll go and see.” 





There is the answer to Jeff Flem- 
ing’s question, so far as one of the 
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Greyford girls was concerned; and she, 
be it said in passing, the one whom 
the public opinion of Greyford had 
assigned to him as his own property, 
until Nettie Sylva had turned his 
susceptible heart in another direction. 
No great likelihood that Jeff Flem- 
ing will find Jane Burgess on that 
storm-tossed steamer in the offing. . 
Perhaps he will, — stranger things 
have happened in thisstory. But we 
will see. 

It was indeed one of the peculiar 
horrors of the great fire, that, in the 
flights and rescues, there were so many 
different tides of human life, sweeping 
in different directions at the same 
moment of terror, and each. parted 
from the others. The fugitives who 
fled to the lake were parted from 
those who had escaped southward, and, 
yet again, beyond that first line of fire, 
which swept across the North Side, 
there was a third army of the house- 
less, whose flight was northward; an 
army enlarged as every new block 
gave way. Ina thousand instances, 
the fathers of families had, in the 
night, left their homes, apparently 
secure, and gone down town to work 
for the safety of their property; so 
that, when the crisis of flight came 
for wives and children, they were 
parted from those who were used to 
care for them, and on whom they 
were used to rely. For afterthe tun- 
nel was rendered useless, and the 
bridges gave away, the North and 
South Sides were completely parted 
from each other. It happened, as in a 
thousand other cases of those who were 
closely tied in life, that the little par- 
ty of our friends was so broken, that 
their history must be followed, not on 
one only of the lines of retreat, but 
upon each in turn. 

Where were the Greyford girls ? 

As for Rachel Holley, at the mo- 
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ment when Jane and Sophy and the 
children fled from the house’ in Erie 
Street, after a night of anxiety, Ra- 
chel Holley was comfortably asleep in 
bed, wholly ignorant, of course, that 
half the town was in flames. After 
a day at the Sherman House, Mr. 
Holley had brought Rachel down to 
+ Mrs. Worboise’s, well out of town on 
the South Side; and that good woman 
was only too glad to welcome so dear 
afriend as Rachel in her new quar- 
ters. Horace was there too; and, in 
the sight-seeing of the Greyford par- 
ty, they had had many a merry rendez- 
vous and jolly tea-drinking at these 
hospitable quarters. The alarm of fire 
Sunday night had kept Horace out; 
and when Rachel went to bed, he had 
not returned. The family at home had 
looked at the fire from the window 
before going to bed, but they were 
quite too far from the scene of it to be 
disturbed by the noise of the alarm. 
Good Mrs. Worboise slept too soundly 
to be careful whether her “ boarders ” 
returned at one hour of the night or 
another. Indeed, when she woke, 
with her maids, to start things in the 
morning, it was some little time, as 
she said afterwards, before she looked 
out of the window. She looked then 
toward the south; and she had been 
stirring “nigh half an hour, zif ’t 
was any other day,” before she knew 
that there was not a man in her 
house, and that, a mile away, half the 
city was in ruins. So was it that 
Rachel slept on. It need hardly be 
said, that,as soon as Mrs. Worboise 
got any information, she communicat- 
ed it to Rachel, and the other ladies 
of the family. ; 
Horace had walked home with 
Mark Hinsdale on Sunday evening 
from the Sherman House, where Net- 
tie Sylva and her father still remained. 
Mark’s home was well out on the West 


Side, as has‘been said. The young 
men were talking together of Hor- 
ace’s plans, when an alarm of fire was 
given, and, not long after, they could 
distinctly see the light ; of which both 
of them spoke with some anxiety, 
so critical had been the fire of the 
night before, of which they had, 
just then, been examining the ruins, 
and so tremendous was this tempest 
which they had both been facing as 
they crossed the town. Neither of 
these young men had that divine in- 
stinct for running to “a fire” which 
is a characteristic of most young 
Americans. But in a tempest like 
this, after such an experience as last 
night’s, an alarm of fire in De Koven 
Street was no trifle; and, without 
pause, each of them arrayed him- 
self for work, and Mark gave notice to 
his landlady that he had his key, and 
she need not sit up for him. Far to 
windward as they were, he had of 
course no fear for her house; and he 
was right. 
riage rattled along and passed the 
young men, both of them spoke with 
anxiety of the means of fighting the 
enemy; and Horace recalled with a 
shudder his words of the morning, — 
“as if we all were on the edge of a 
common calamity.” 

They came to work, and they had 
enough of it before they were done. 
Not with the engines. There was 
little that they could do there. Till 
midnight, and after midnight indeed, 
the plucky little steam fire-engines 
were thumping away with precision 
and power; the water-works were de- 
livering deluges of water; and for 
the hauling the machines to and fro, 
the volunteer crowd that runs with 
the machine gave all the help that 
the firemen themselves required, 


“ dead-beat” though many of them 
were by the work of the night before. 





But, as a little hose-car- | 
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But there was plenty of work for two 
intelligent young fellows with heads 
on their shoulders. They ran first to 
find Fay, at the counting-room of his 
lumber-yard. Fay was not there, — 
ho one was yet there. But it was so 
clear that that whole yard would be 
in the range of flame within ten 
minutes, that Horace did not hesitate 
to enter the counting-room through a 
window, open the outer door with a 
crowbar, and then pile into an ex- 
press-wagon, which Mark had brought 
to the spot, the desks of the two part- 
ners; indeed, every thing movable 
they could find. The safe they would 
have taken too, but it was clearly too 
much for the cart. This was in the 
early hours, when to hire an express- 
wagon was still a possibility. Mark 
sent the whole in triumph up to his 
own lodgings, just as Mr. Vander- 
lacken, the senior clerk, appeared. 
Fortunately, he had the keys to the 
safe; and he and the young men 
made short work in emptying that, 
and carrying the contents to -places 
supposed to be places of security. 
That sort of sudden work, of new 
exigency and new provision, rapid 
determination and action as rapid, 
made the history of the night. It all 
changed, of course, as well in range 
as in the feeling with which they 
worked, after the fire leaped across 
the river, when all men who were 
awake knew that there was now a 
question as to the existence of the 
town. 

The Chicago River is a sluggish 
little stream, formed by the union of 
two streams about half a mile back 
from the lake. After the union, the 
one river flows eastward into the lake. 
The two streams, before they meet, 
flow, one north, one south, to the point 
ofunion. The West Side, so called, is 
west of them. Several bridges anda 
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tunnel unite it with the North Side 


and the South Side. These, in turn, 
are separated from each other by the 
river, and united with each other 
again by bridges and a tunnel. The 
rivers, or river, make the harbor of 
the city. To one who rattles over 
the bridges in a carriage, they seem 
narrow as ditches. But when you 
see two schooners pass each other, 
or when you see a schooner turned 
round in the narrow stream, you see 
that there is more width than you 
supposed. The great fire having 
begun in the lumber-yards on the 
West Side, our friends had, at the first, 
supposed that its havoc would at the 
least be checked by the river; bad 
enough, indeed, that it should only be 
checked there. No ‘little part of 
their service of that night had been 
on board vessels, which seemed to be 
in the line of fire as the terrible tem- 
pest drove it on. It was, Mark 
thought, a little after midnight, when, 
as they were recrossing the bridge, 
from one of many expeditions to 
what then seemed a region of safety, 
they paused a moment to look north- 
ward, and first felt that their confi- 
dence in the river also was a delusion. 
They could see then how the storm, 
which seemed higher than ever, was 
flinging fire-brands upon the poor 
lumber-sloops in the river; nay, once 
and again a burning brand would soar, 
as if devils were carrying it, quite 
across the stream. With the thought 
of what might, nay, must happen, if the 
fire got lodgement on the other side, 
Mark and Horace at the same mo- 
ment began to think of other duty 
than carrying account books to a 
place of safety. “Do you believe 
they know of this in Erie Street?” said 
Horace, thinking of Jane. And Mark 
confessed that he lad been anxious 
to go and see if they were not fright- 
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ened. While -they questioned, a 
sharp flash sprang up, a very column 
of flame, on the leeward shore of the 
river. A moment more, and a hose- 
carriage came rushing across the 
bridge, and they heard the firemen 
clearing the way for the steamer. 
“Run up to Bardles’s,” said Mark. 
“T will go round by the library, and, 
if all is safe there, I will join you.” 
So Horace crossed back, and found 
his way to the Lasalle-street tunnel ; 


but he was not to come to Erie Street 


soeasily. First @ loyal effort to help 
on her way an Irish woman and three 
children; then an adventure with 
some terrified horses, who were led out 
from one of the North-side stables, de- 
layed him longer than he knew. He 
promised to take— and did take — 
one of these wild horses to a private 
stable as far up as North Avenue, 
where it was thought he would be safe ; 
he mounted the terrified creature bare- 
back, as he had done more good-na- 
tured beasts in old Greyford days. 
But when he returned from this 
knight-errantry he found the line of 
fire had crossed to the lake, and that 
he was cut off by it from Erie Street. 
If, as was perhaps possible, he could 
have crossed there, he did not rightly 
find his way. He chose in preference 
the Kinzie-street bridge; and, though 
more anxious than ever about Jane 
and her friends, he thought his best 
way to reach them was to returr. to the 
West Side, and so pass round the west 
of the fire. He had not any fear, 
even then, of the Sherman House and 
Nettie Sylva. But he had thus under- 
taken a long journey; and it was, as 
any one will see who knows the ground, 
journey long enough to account for 
his failing to arrive at Erie Street 
before Jane and her party fled. 





Nettie and her father, meanwhile, 


who had gone to bed early at the Sher- 
man House, were not in the absolute 
security which both Mark and Horace 
imagined. As early as one o’clock they 
were up and dressed. The nervous 
and careful doctor himself carried 
their trunks down stairs. He had 
bidden Nettie put on her hat and 
walking-dress, and she was all ready 
to follow him. Every one assured the 
doctor that he was rather rushing into 
harm’s way than away from it; but he 
had the feeling that he should surely 
be safe with some old Greyford friends 
well up on Lasalle Street. With an- 
other gentleman, he secured one of 
the heavy coaches of the house, and 
with their own hands they piled on 
their trunks, and piled in the ladies of 
their party. So swiftly was the move- 
ment carried through, that in ten min- 
utes the whole party were safe at the 
hospitable house on Lasalle Street, 
which the doctor had selected as “so 
much safer than a hotel.” 

Alas for poor human foresight ! The 
doctor: had run just in the line of 
the tempest and of danger. 

Not his party alone, but perhaps 
twenty other people, had gathered in 
the house. A pile of trunks, sheet- 
bundles of clothes, and other rescued 
property, encumbered the sidewalk. 
Everybody was made welcome, but 
meanwhile everybody was uneasy. 
The ladies and gentlemen of the 
house were engaged in bringing out 
valuables, and their guests in packing 
them, when, pop! the gas stopped, 
and every one knew that the gas-works 
had gone. Not that they needed such 
light much. The light in the sky 
left few houses dark, as that morning 
crept along from midnight to sun- 
rise. The work went on, and none too 
fast. One of the gentlemen had just 
succeeded in securing a furniture- 
wagon, when the scout at the corner 
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of the square rushed in, crying that 
it was really the last moment; that 
every woman must be gone: and un- 
der Mrs. Goodhue’s lead, the long cor- 
tége, arms heaped full, took up the 
line of march for a house in Dearborn 
Street. The gentlemen promised that 
they would bring the trunks where 
they would be allright. And so, 
with less difficulty than might have 
been expected, all came safe to Dear- 
born Street, and again all met a cor- 
dial welcome, to have just the same 
experience again as a few hours passed 
by. Almost the same words describe 
it. Nettie had long since cast loose 
from any property of her own. She 
had gallantly taken charge of a little 
portrait of Mrs. Goodhue’s mother, 
— which was itself a large lift for 
Nettie to grapple with,— and of a 
travelling-bag of Mr. Fontenelle’s, 
which, as she knew, contained a hun- 
dred and five thousand dollars in five- 
twenty bonds. Nettie had declared 
to Mrs. Goodhue, that the portrait 
should be as safe as the lucre. At the 
Gracies’ house, she had worked as 
faithfully as the best. But when the 
order for flight came again, she em- 
braced the picture, and, by science 
known to herself, kept the big bag 
hanging on three of those little fin- 
gers, — “they were strong, if they 
were so small,” as Maggie Mitchell 
says,— and again they started for 
some place known to Mrs. Gracie, 
which was “certainly protected.” 
But the streets were more encum- 
bered here. Nettie got confused, or 
some one else got confused. She could 
not cross Clark Street when she 
would nor where she would ; and when 
she was across, a great torrent of 
black smoke compelled her to stop a 
moment; and then she could not see 
one of the party. What strange 
creatures New-England girls are! 
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The first thought to Nettie — little 
laughing flirt, as you think her, dear 
reader — was, that on Friday only, 
she had been sitting in the High 
School with her friend Miss White, and 
had heard a bright girl read from the 
second Aineid, how Creusa acted when 
she found herself in just the same 
scrape in Troy. 


“In unfrequented by-ways as we run, 
Striving the more frequented streets to shun, 
My wife, Creusa, in the darkness blind, 
Torn by some wretched fate, is left behind. 
Perhaps she lost the narrow path I found; 
Perhaps she fell, exhausted, on the ground. 
Tlooked not back, nor thought to look, until 
We reached the ancient shrine on Ceres’ 

Hill.” 


But our friend Nettie had no 
thought, however, of “ going under; ” 
her only anxiety was about Mrs. Good- 
hue’s picture; which, after all she 
had said, she would have died for. 
She rushed on bravely with the 
throng, and was thrown for a moment 
against the shafts of a wagon, so that 
the young man at the horse’s head 
apologized to her. Nettie smiled as 
she thanked him; and he recognized 
her, though she did not know him. 
Her pretty face was black with smoke 
and dust. The tears, forced by the 
smoke, were running helplessly in 
white channels down her rounded 
cheeks. There was butone attention 
which, in that crisis, the gentleman 
could pay her; and he paidit. “ Miss 
Sylva, would you like to have me 
wipe your eyes?” 

“Thank you,” said Nettie, as mer- 
rily as she had said “Thank you” 
when he took her down to supper the 
Wednesday evening before. And 
this true knight, — whose name will 
ever be unknown, — with his one dis- 
engaged hand, drew a handkerchief 
from his pocket, and wiped the pre- 
cious tear-drops from the prettiest 
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eyes in Chicago. Who wills may 
make-a sonnet of that tale! Nettie 
thanked him again, and laughed 
heartily again. He laughed as well, — 
offered to take her parcels, but she 
declined, — and she forged on her way, 
and be on his. 

Where she went, she did not and 
does not know. Why she went, she 
hardly knew. Only, at last, she was 
all wrong. She came into an empty 
street; that must be wrong! Still 
she hurried through it, to see that, 
right and left, as the square ended, 
she was blocked by fire, or by smoke 
which she dared not pass. Back by 
the way she came! “ Yes: this is 
right. This is the broken elm-tree I 
noticed. But, no! it is not right. 
I never saw that hogshead in the 
road. God help me! What is right? 
That smoke is too thick to charge. 
Back here? No! that is all too far 
gone. Could I have crossed back, 
and found Clark Street? Ought I 
not to have held by the wagon?” 
Still, she did-not surrender the pic- 
ture. No! nordid she lose her head. 
The loneliness was the worst. How 
she got there, she did not know. 
And clearly, that street has wholly 
abandoned. At that-instant, one puff 
of wind revealed to her the retreating 
line of wagons, on one of the north- 
ward avenues, Only a moment; 
but enough for Nettie. She sprang 
into the smoke cloud, holding her 
breath, and, with her eyes shut, 
plunged on, running as fast as she 
could run with the picture. She 
smelt such smoke as she never smelt 
before, but she tried not to breathe. 
Nor was this in vain; forty paces of 
such running was enough. The air 
cleared; she was within twenty paces 
now of the wagons ; one rush more, and 
then the picture-frame struck on some 
corner of a fence, and Nettie fell, help- 
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less, and for one instant senseless, on 
the ground. 





Meanwhile, Mark had found the 
Johnsonian Library in very different 
plight from what he expected. Some 
fatal shaft had lighted early on a 
wheelwright’s shop, just opposite that 
institution; and, at the moment of 
Mark’s arrival, this shop was in flames. 
What a pity he had let Horace leave 
him! for by this time there were few 
enough volunteers to be recruited in 
the work of carrying out MSS., medals, 
and such other treasures as Mark knew 
were most valuable of all; or to take 
them to shelter, if in this storm of 
fire there were shelter. It was still 
early in the night ; but the people who 
were out and at work, were at work 
too eagerly for their own affairs to pay 
much heed to medals or to manuscripts. 
Neither for love nor for money could 
Mark find wagoner to help him, in the 
little range through which he dared 
to try. Ready money, indeed, he had 
none; having carefully left his watch 
and pocket-book at home when he 
and Horace started; and that night 
credit was worthless. Two or three 
light handcarts and a wheelbarrow 
he did impress. He and twoof the 
trustees, white-headed old clergymen, 
and Miss Baylies, the assistant in 
the school hard by, did yeoman’s 
work with these in the little time they 
had. But this was little enough ; for, 
within an hour after Mark’s appear- 
ance, the gutters of the Johnsonian 
had caught the flames, the little scuttle 
on the roof was on fire, and, in half an 
hour more, Mark and his trustees were 
driven, beaten, from the field. A state- 
ly carriage with a span ofsmooth, high- 
bred horses, was piled full of the manu- 
scripts and medals; and trustee num- 
ber one, mounting the box himself, 
drove it triumphantly from the ruin. 
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Mark and the other trustee, and little 
Miss Baylies sought other fields of 
duty. 

No question where Mark would go. 
“ Where are the Greyford girls? ” had 
been his question, even when he lay 
out on the Johnsonian roof with a 
hand-hose, when he descended into 
the Johnsonian crypts with a lantern. 
Now that he was free, he could find 
out where they were. It was still 
early in the night. Of course, the 
intelligent reader thinks he will go for 
Jane. Did he not write to Jane those 
beautiful sonnets? Were not his let- 
ters to her, all the summer, so personal ? 
Yes; and yet he did not go for Jane. 
Perhaps he thought Jane well-bal- 
anced enough to care for herself. Per- 
haps he thought that that part of Erie 
Street was in less danger than the 
Sherman House; or perhaps he pre- 
tended he thought this, and really, 
in his heart, felt that if any harm 
came to Nettie Sylva, he should never 
forgive himself; that if Nettie were 
lost in this chaos, his life would not be 
worth living. For my part, I think 
this storm of fire revealed a great 
many people to themselves. I think 
there was a great deal of time, while 
people were on the roofs of houses, or 
sitting in the night-air under the sky, 
when they learned a great deal that 
nothing else could have taught them. 
Of this I am sure: that when Mark 
Hinsdale saw that the Johnsonian 
was one mass of ruin, he rushed to 
the Sherman House by the shortest 
route he could find open. He never 
once thought of Rachel Holley, whom 
all Greyford thought he ought to think 
of; he did not think, more than a mo- 
ment, of Jane Burgess, who had been 
kind to him and good to him; he 
thought of Nettie Sylva, because he 
knew her life was the other half of 
his life, —that if he could save her 
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from suffering, that was what God had 
sent him into this world for ; and, un- 
less he could save her, it was not 
worth while for him to live. 

He came to the Sherman House 
long hours after Nettie had left it. It 
was standing, though so much else 
around it was gone. Its white 
walls were red with the reflected 
light. Mark could see smoke start- 
ing from the roof, but the building 
seemed unchanged. How little while 
since he had left Dr. Sylva’s pleasant 
parlor in the corner of the fourth 
story! He rushed in. He was or- 
dered back, and had to obey. But 
orders went for little; the house was 
well-nigh empty, for its fate was too 
certain; and Mark was in agaia, 
and in the doctor’s parlor. There 
was the copy of Bret Harte on the 
table, which she had read from last 
night. Mark seized it, and put it in 
his pocket. There were the rosebuds 
Mrs. Hubbard had sent her. Mark 
seized them. Could it be that any 
chance had neglected her and the 
doctor? He tried the doors from 
the parlor. The doctor’s room was 
empty. He knocked and knocked 
at the otherdoor. “Nettie! Nettie!” 
No answer. He turned the key, — 
he rushed in, to meet a column of 
smoke which blindedhim. But Mark 
had tried smoke before, that night. 
Down on his knees, he crept across the 
room, and was right; for there was a 
little space from which the smoke 
rose. He held his breath till he 
pulled both pillows from the bed. 
Certainly no one was there. But 
could he find his way back to the 
door? He could not stand. He 
could turn to the place where he 
thought it was— but where it was 
not. The door was a wash-stand. 
“T shall be dead in ten seconds,” 
said Mark to himself. But in five 
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seconds he had crawled to the door, 
was in the parlor again, was in the 
draught of a broken window, and was 
safe. 

He was down stairs again. He 
was on the West Side again. He was 
on the Kinzie-street bridge when he 
first saw sunlight. He walked through 
Kinzie Street, meeting new crowds of 
fugitives debouching from the south. 
He had come north because a porter 
he had found in the street had de- 
clared that Dr. Sylva went north: 
which was true.. Among seventy-five 
thousand people, Mark was looking 
in every blackened face, to see if it 
were the doctor or were Nettie. If he 
met any man he ever saw before, he 
asked for Dr. Sylva or for Nettie. 
He rushed down one square and 
another, till he met the line of fire. 
He crossed back and forward, through 
every street which took the line of 
fugitives. Church after church he 
tried, where people had sought sanc- 
tuary. And so was it, that making a 
short cut, where he thought no one 
blocked the way, he saw a woman 
emerge from the smoke, heavily bur- 
dened,— he saw her trip, and fall 
upon the ground senseless. He ran 
to her, and lifved her gently, and 
wiped her hair from her face, and 
he knew he had Nettie Sylva in his 
arths ! 





It is a hard thing to keep up the 
chronology of such chaos as this, in 
which few men looked at their watches, 
and of which the chief time-marks 
are the moments when the water 
failed, when the gas-works gave out, 
and when the sun rose. We have 
still to tell what became of Horace 
Vanzandt, whom we left crossing 
Kinzie-street bridge, westward, to look 
for Jane Burgess ; who, as he hoped, 
was half a mile exactly behind him. 
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Slow work, indeed, flanking the 
sea of fire on that morning. But 
Horace was steady as he was impetu- 
ous. Still, long before he had worked 
round to the south side of the river, 
every bridge and every tunnel to 
the north side was impassable, and 
every man he questioned assured him 
that the part of Erie Street he was 
asking for had gone. None the less 
did Horace persevere. A ditch like that 
could be crossed, if he had to swim it! 
Swim it he did not; but he did bribe 
an Irish boatman to carry him across 
the mouth of the river,—and so 
pressed his way up on the lake shore. 


Nay, he came to the ball-ground, had - 


he known it, some two hours after 
Jane and the children had left it. 

He stooped down and picked up a 
jumping-jack some child had dropped 
there. Surely he had seen the grim- 
ace on that painted face before! 

It was madness to ask each fugitive 
if he had seen a party of ladies, with 
three small children. Madness or not, 
Horace asked and asked again, and 
received answers, now wild and now 
coherent. They sent him hither, sent 
him thither; but there was no Sophy 
Bardles and no Jane Burgess to be 
found by this questioning. Back he 
was beaten to the river-shore and the 
lake, by failure and by fire; and at 
last, unwillingly, after trying this 
scow and that schooner, was fain to 
take shelter himself on a little tug 
that was putting out to sea. Nor 
was he relieved here from the wretch- 
edness that had surrounded him on 
the shore. Children without their 
mothers, mothers without their chil- 
dren, were piled together on the little 
deck. Water, of course, the lake pro- 
vided them; but a little hard-tack, 
which was gone before night, was all 
the edible provision. And such a 
night! She lay at anchor in sight of 
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the lurid, cruel fire. Then camerain ! 
Thank God forrain! But how would 
these wretched, half-clothed children 
live till morning? Still, we do live 
till morning. And then such wretch- 
edness! “Iamso hungry! Oh, dear; 
Iam so hungry!” The captain at 
last pulled up his anchor, and ran 
down under the lee of one of the 
larger steamers. “For the love of 
Christ, can you give these babies 
something to eat?” And Jane Bur- 
gess threw down into the tug one of 
the four loaves which Mike’s fore- 
thought had packed in the big basket 
which he never abandoned. And 
Horace Vanzandt, little guessing what 
angel answered his prayer, caught the 
loaf, and, in a minute, was dividing it 
among these twenty starving little 
ones. A minute more, and he had 
scrambled up the steamer’s side. No! 
It was not Jane he found. It was a 
sort of mate, who could provide some 
blankets for the women who seemed 
dying in the engineer’s room of the 
little tug below. Up and down, back 
and forth, Horace passed on his work 
of mercy. And it was not till he had 
seen everybody decently comfortable 
there, that he scrambled back upon 
the steamer. He passed aft, where 
he saw a group of children lying list- 
lessly. He offered a little boy the 
grinning jumping-jack. “ Why, it is 
Carl’s jymping-jack ! See here, mam- 
ma ; here is Carl’s jumping-jack !” 

And Horace turned, and Jane 
turned. 

“ Dear Horace!” 

“ My dearest Jane, is it you?” 





Where are the Greyford girls ? 

For Jane and Nettie we have ac- 
counted. Let us go back to Rachel, 
at good Mrs. Worboise’s boarding- 
house. 


Rachel soon understood that she 
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was on the very edge of one of the 
greatest events in history, and was 
seeing it almost as little as if it had 
been in Moscow. She could, and 
did, run to the top of the house, and 
see a lurid canopy of smoke. She 
could ‘and did make her way up, 
with Mr. Fay’s assistance, against 
the current of fugitives, as far almost 
as Harrison Street, and saw some- 
thing of the methods of the fight. 
But she saw the flight more than the 
fight; and Mrs. Worboise and Ra- 
chel, and all that household, instant- 
ly .understood the emergency, and 
the duty next their hands. 

“My dear child, this is sure: they 
will need something to eat, whatever 
else they need, or whatever else they 
save.” 

This was Mrs. Worboise’s simple 
statement, founded on a profound 
philosophy. By “they,” the good 
soul meant the human family in 
general. 

Her washing-boilers were scalded 
out, — as if they needed it !— and as 
many hams put in as they would 
hold. With white arms and sturdy, 
she mixed self-raised biscuits, and 
plied that day her ovens. Open 
doors in that house that day long; 
no sign of flight. No man nor 
woman stopped to ask a question, 
but was asked to eat, and ate to the 
full. The water had given way; 
but Mrs. Worboise had a little 
“nigger boy,” —as, in face of better 
light, she obstinately called him, — 
whom, by threats, bribes, and prom- 
ises, she kept plying to the lake-shore 
for water; and her old New York 
filters did the rest. When she got a 
little ahead with her bread and ham, 
she devoted her attention to bedding. 
I dare not tell how many “shake- 
downs” she and Rachel and Mrs. 
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and floors. Mrs. Worboise could 
have hauled a steamer into action if 
she had been bidden; she could have 
sculled a scow, had she been bidden; 
she could have wiped a maiden’s 
smoky tears, had she been bidden; 
she could have lain out on the roof 
of the Johnsonian, with a hand-hose, 
had she been bidden; she would have 
added emphasis to a battering-ram, 
driving in a prison-door, had she 
been bidden. As it happened, she 
was bidden to provide for a stream 
of faint and roving fugitives; and 
reverently and faithfully, hopefully 
and lovingly, she did that duty. Of 
course she did it well. 

Whether it were morning or after- 
noon, I do not know; nor, I think, 
did any of the parties know. But, 
as the day passed, Mrs. Worboise, 
standing on the door-steps, saw the 
approach, on the street, of a long 
express-wagon, crowded with little 
girls, frightened and crying, or 
sometimes dumb and stolid with 
She rushed down to ask 
where they were going. 

“ God knows!” said Jeff Fleming, 
who was on the high seat, carefully 
driving. “They are going wherever 
there is something to eat, and a bed 
for the poor things to lie in.” 

By the divine instinct of his 
healthy life, Jeff, who had sought 
vainly all day for the “Greyford 
girls,” had lighted on these inmates 
of the orphan asylum. 

“Why, the little darlings!” cried 
the good woman. “ Bring them in— 
bring them in! We are all ready 
for them here. Bring them in.” 
And by this time Rachel and Mrs. 
Plinlimmon were at the tail of the 
wagon, and had each a child in her 
arms, 

“Why, Mrs. Worboise! who sent 
you here ?” 
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“ Why, Mr. Fleming! is it you?” 


So Jeff Fleming deposited his 
charge with Mrs. Worboise. A mo- 
ment more, and a fellow sovereign 
stopped to ask for the use of the 
wagon; and Jeff let him have it, on 
his promise to bring it back at night- 
fall. Jeff had hired it from he knew 
not who, for a hundred and fifty dol- 
lars down, on promise to return it 
next morning to he knew not where. 
Jeff had not tasted food since he left 
Cass Corners, twenty-four hours before ; 
and he was not sorry to smell Rachel’s 
coffee, nor to cut into the good lady’s 
ham. 

“Dear Rachel,” said he, after the 
rage of hunger was a little satisfied, 
and after each child was in bed in 
some improvised night-dress, “how 
much has passed since I saw you!” 

Yes, indeed! how much had passed! 
And as the afternoon waned, and as 
the evening gathered, and as they 
turned back from this or that corner, 
how they two were revealed to them- 
selves and to each other! How 
honest and brave and true Jeff 
seemed to Rachel, though he could 
not expound science like Horace, nor 
talk sentiment like Mark. Of course, 
she did not say it to herself; but 
what a perfect rest it was to sit and 
talk with this hearty, simple, loyal 
friend, and not to be in terror of one 
of Horace’s crotchets, or one of Mark’s 
flights into the sky. The evening 
passed on. There was an alarm 
about a prairie fire southward. What 
a mercy Jeff was here! The rain 
came; Jeff returned from recon- 
noitring: all was well! And he? 
He kept wondering, as Rachel did, 
where Nettie was; and he hoped the 
Bardles family were safe; Nettie, to 
whom he was betrothed, indeed; and 
Jane, to whom he had been assigned. 
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Still, he did not go again to look for 
Nettie. Rachel wondered why. Per- 
haps he knew better than Rachel did. 
Anyway, he was determined, that, if 
danger came that night to Rachel, he 
would not be far away. 

Nine o’clock! Mr. Plinlimmon 
has come in. They say it is all done. 
There are patrols on the streets. 
Gen. Sheridan is in command. The 
children are all asleep; but no one 
else wants to go to bed. Half-past 
nine. A carriage wheels at the door. 
A sharp ring and knock, and the door 
flies open. The parlor door, of course, 
flies open too, and Mark Hinsdale 
almost lifts Nettie into the room. 

“Dear, dear Nettie! is it you? 
Lie right on the sofa here!” And 
Rachel is caring for Nettie with all 
the tenderness and sweetness of her 
own lovely life. 

“ And where did you come from, 
Jeff? Dear old fellow! how are 
you?” This from Mark, without one 
thought that this dear Nettie, whom 
all day long he had fought for, worked 
for, lived for, and almost died for, was 
supposed by everybody to belong to 
the “dear old fellow” who stood be- 
fore him. Nor do I know that Jeff 
thought of it more than he. The 
day had taught Mark a great deal. 
It had taught Nettie a great deal. I 
believe Jeff had learned his lesson too. 

How much they had to talk! There 
was every thing to tell. How much 
Mrs. Worboise made them drink! 
How much camphor she brought for 
Nettie’s forehead, where the bruise 
was a bad one. How Nettie made 
them laugh! And then, again, how 
she made them cry! Mrs. Worboise 
could do nothing with them. It was 
Mrs. Plinlimmon who appeared at 
midnight, and sent them all to bed. 


Tuesday morning they all slept 
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late. No wonder. “ Dear children,” 
said Mrs. Worboise; “they shall have . 
breakfast by themselves.” And ina 
little back parlor they four met, late 
in the morning. Stillso much to tell ! 
Nettie knew she must have a private 
talk with Jeff: she must tell the 
honest fellow how wicked and how 
foolish she had been. And Jeff knew 
he must have a private talk with 
Nettie. He must tell her that he 

could not, in honor to her, marry her. 

But Nettie and Rachel came into the 

room together, as fresh and neat as 
if there had never been any fire,’ 
And Jeff and Mark were there before 
them, and could not ask either of 

them to go away. And it was not 
awkward, after all. “Jeff is so good- 
natured,” said Nettie to herself. “He 
will not mind, and I can tell him 
by and by.” 

So they lingered over the breakfast, 
as surely no other four in Chicago 
lingered that morning. Did Mrs, 
Worboise guess? Ido not know. I 
think she did. She loved Rachel with 
her heart’s love. She loved Horace 
too; and yet, as she washed one little 
orphan after another, she said again 
and again, even aloud to the orphans, 
“ She will do a hundred times better 
with that honest Jeff Fleming than 
she would ever do with Horace.” And, 
though no one said this in the break- 
room, perhaps they all felt ittoo. And 
Nettie, guilty Nettie, pretty Nettie, 
flirting Nettie,—she had not gone 
through storm and fire without learn- 
ing what she knew well enough before ; 
only this time she knew it perfeet. 
She knew that such a treasure as the 
love and life-of Mark Hinsdale was 
not a treasure to be fooled with, or 
thrown away. 

No wonder that the coffee cooled, 
and the breakfast was long. But it 
ended. It ended when the door flew 
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open, and Jane and Horace both 
rushed in. Jane all in tears, but 
handsomer than ever. Horace, tat- 
tered, worn, and dirty, but happier 
and prouder than he had ever been in 
his life. 

He had had a chance to tell Jane 
how he had sought for her from mid- 
night of Sunday till sunrise of Tues- 
day,— sought her with tears and 
with prayers. 

And Jane had shown to him the 
one treasure she had saved from Erie 
Street. It was the little bear. 


THE 
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Had these young people trusted to 
the first. propinquities, had they let 
the people of Greyford pair them, 
they would have trusted wrong: they 
would have lived for misery. 

Had they trusted to the “ propin- 
quities ” again, had they let the acci- 
dents of life pair them, they would 
have trusted wrong. 

A terrible crisis tore away all veils, 
all etiquettes, all falsehoods. For once 
they trusted to the divine instincts of 
their own hearts ; and they are happy 
for this life, and forever. 


END. 





LIVING IN 


Iw these restless days of interna- 
tional intercourse and cosmopolitan 
culture, thousands of persons in Amer- 
ica are making eager inquiries about 
the costs and advantages of living 
for a time in Europe. Eagerly de- 
vouring books of travel and letters 
from abroad, they find in them, — 
alas! just what they knew before. 
Why does not the writer give me some 
positive, available information about 
food, rents, schools, servants’ wages, 
method of instruction? I know al- 
ready that the Sistine Madonna is a 
vision from out of heaven itself, and 
that the vault of Cologne Cathedral 
descends upon one in palpable weight 
of awe, and bows the head to the 
earth. What transport it must be to 
visit the haunts of Goethe, Schiller, 
Lessing and Herder, I have long ex- 
perienced in my day-dreams. But 
ean I afford the costs of a sojourn in 
Europe? can my John and Harry 
and Susan and Mary get cheap, and, 
at the same time, thorough instruc- 
tion? Can I escape the exhausting 
wear and tear of housekeeping life in 
America? Is the climate healthy, 
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the food good, the society accessible, 
the language difficult? Tell me these 
things, or else forever after hold your 
peace. 

Now, this is just the class of ques- 
tions to which I propose to address 
myself. I write for persons of small 
income, who wish to get more for their 
money than they can get at home, — 
more leisure, more access to pictures, 
music, lectures, libraries, more advan- 
tages of eaucation for their children. 

The first thing I would urge upon 
sych persons is to free their minds 
from all extravagant illusions. Very 
mistaken impressions have got abroad 
of the almost laughable cheapness of 
every thing in Europe. A German 
professor is supposed to be able to 
rear a family of sixteen, accumulate 
a ponderous library, and achieve a 
European reputation, on six hundred 
dollars a year. A bachelor German 


count is traditionally credited with 
power to wear immaculate kids, drink 
champagne, ride his own horse, and 
frequent the festive scenes of Ham- 
burg and Baden-Baden on half the 
Alas! the days in which 


amount. 


























broods of children could be jacketed 
and trowsered, the days in which gay 
Lotharios could have the run of all 
the nectar and perfume of life, on 
American cobblers’ wages, are over 
forever. Prices have gone up through- 
out the whole civilized world, — prices 
and human desires also. Every ounce 
of gold crushed and washed out of Cal- 
ifornia quartz has sweated just so 
much out of every English guinea 
and German Frederick d’or. Then 
there is a worse fact yet to be borne 
in mind. Thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of scurvy fellows have got hold 
of the same bright idea which we 
sagely fancied was entirely original 
* withus. I mean the idea of coming 
out to Germany, and getting every 
thing for nothing. A plague on their 
house, how they swarm! — English, 
Americans, Russians —like the flies 
and frogs in Pharaoh’s days. Half-pay 
captains, broken merchants, anxious 
and aimless spinsters, cormorant-look- 
ing parents with broods of yellow- 
haired children ! 

Ay! and the pest of the matter is, 
that they all want to go to the best 
and most attractive places. They 
must live in Dresden, forsooth ! where 
they may disport themselves on the 
Bruhl Terrace, or stand dumb with 
rapture before Holbein’s Madonna or 
Rembrandt’s Manoah. They must 
camp down in Heidelberg, where they 
may have the most marvellous ruin 
in Europe for their daily exercise- 
ground, or enjoy the fascinating ram- 
bles up the lovely valley of the Neckar. 

No one less famous than Rubinstein 
or Tausig must be trusted with su- 
. perintending the scales and gamuts 
of their timeless and soulless Rebecca 
Anns! Of course all this is very ex- 
asperating, and indicates intolerable 
presumption on their part. Berlin, 
Dresden, Heidelberg, Munich, should 
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be sacredly reserved for you and me, 
who know how to glow in rapture 
over their treasures of art, and to 
soar and sail in circles, like eagles, 
on the strains of their music. But 
what do we propose to do about the 
matter? - 

Of course this exodus of the na- 
tions brings with it certain inevitable 
results. “ Where the carcass is, there 
are the vultures gathered together.” 
And a very inviting carcass, full of 
nice pickings and choice tidbits, are 
the English and American sojourners 
opined to be. From afar is their 
arrival scented. Swarms of agents, 
renters of lodgings, tradesmen, and 
teachers ‘soon darken the air, wheel- 
ing round in ever narrowing circles, 
and with far-darting eye watching for 
the fitting moment to pounce down 
and claim common share in the spoil. 
Or, to drop metaphor, here are so 
many ignorant, unfledged foreigners. 
They are eager for rooms, servants, 
teachers. They are shouldering and 
elbowing one another to get the choice 
of these. Many of them are rich, 
and can pay good prices. Go to! let 
us put up wages, tuition, rent. No 
sooner said than done. And hence, 
the days of ridiculous cheapness are 
over. The grand laws of political 
economy are established and freshly 
illustrated, but the luckless individ- 
ual takes his grind between the up- 
per and nether millstone. 

Still, living is much cheaper in 
Germany than at home. What has 
been said above is mainly by way of 
caution against romantic expectations. 
Moderate anticipations will not ve 
brought to grief. A dollar here will 
buy a good deal more music, meat, 
art, clothing, instruction, than in 
America. How much more, will come 
out in the sequel. 

The first thing to be done by the 
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individual or family coming out to 
Germany for a protracted stay is to 
decide upon the place of sojourn. This, 
of course, must be determined by the 
ends each hasin view. Berlin, Dres- 
den, Leipsic, and Stuttgart are the 
best places for musical instruction. 
None but the largest cities will satisfy 
those who want to see a great variety 
of life, and be where kings drive 
abroad, great military displays are 
common, balls, operas, and ballets 
abound. If children are to be educated, 
the question of schools is the all-im- 
portant one; and on this point some- 
thing will be said farther on. If 
thorough mastery of the German lan- 
guage is the predominant idea, tem- 
porary isolation from Americans and 
Englishmen is the first necessity ; 
and this is best secured in a secluded 
village, particularly if a man has a 
large Newfoundland-dog sort of socia- 
bility in his nature, and is unendowed 
with one of those iron wills which can 
create a solitude for itself in the mid- 
dle of a mob. 

The important question of place 
decided, the next consideration, for 
those who prefer to keep house, is 
the choice of lodgings. Few families 
in German cities occupy a whole 
building, as with us; apartments are 
rented in flats of three, six, a dozen, 
twenty rooms. Printed notices, hung 
out over doors and windows, an- 
nounce where furnished lodgings are 
to be had. And now one’s bewilder- 
ment begins. 

There is something appalling in 
the impenetrable fog of ignorance and 
Surmise that shuts down around the 
stranger in a strange place. He 
knows there are true-hearted and 
charming people there, varied re- 
sources of life and cheer, rooms that 
will grow dear to him through the 
house-warming of study, mirth, and 


love. Six months later he will stand 
where he can look back through a 
vista of familiar and friendly faces, 
and hours of genial, social glow. 
But as yet the gray mist will not 
lift. He must make up his mind to 
sail through his fog period in which 
he can see no twenty feet ahead, glad 
that he has at least his little home- 
crew aboard, though for the time 
his own barque is shut in from the 
sight of all others, and all others 
are shut out from him. Still, what 
phantoms will loom up out of such 
mists, and how dreary an experience 
such navigation is. He may make fif- 
ty perilous mistakes. He may fall into 
hands of a shark of a landlord, secure 
dismal or unhealthy quarters, find 
out when too late he might have 
done fifty times better. By all means, 
therefore, let him avail himself of 
the experience of some American fam- 
ily living in the place, or bring with 
him a letter of introduction to some 
native who will help him with advice. 
But, above all, let him flinch from no 
amount of personal exertion. It is a 
tiresome business, this lodging-hunt- 
ing. The legs ache over the flights 
of stairs tobe run upanddown. The 
brain reels over the hundred-fold con- 
siderations of location, air, sunshine, 
convenience, comparative cheapness. 
Still, there is too much at stake to 
make it rational to take counsel of 
weary backs or aching calves. See 
every thing that is offered, and then 
decide on the broadest induction of 
facts. First and foremost, be sure to 
get on the sunny side of the street ; 
for the daylight is short, and the 
heavens are leaden in a German win- 
ter; and at best an American will 
pine with heart-break after the radi- 
ant brilliancy of his own home-skies. 
Well, Heaven be praised ! the lodg- 
ings are at last secured, The pots, 
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pans, crockery, spice-boxes and mops 
are all itemed in a spegial list. The 
facts that three of the tea-cups are 
cracked, three of the wine-glasses 
chipped on the edges, and one of the 
stew-pans is suspiciously thin, are 
duly noted. “Now, dear,” cries at 
last the perhaps too idealistic hus- 
band, as he wipes his bewildered 
brow, “let us go up and refresh our- 
selves with a long, glorious morning 
among the ruins of Heidelberg Cas- 
tle.” But, no: I cannot enlarge on 
this. I promised my readers to tell 
them mainly what lies outside the 
chosen beat of the mere sentimental 
tourist. Still, outraged human na- 
ture has at least its parenthetical 
rights, and I will just fling in that 
we had a royal time up there, even 
though the stern voice of duty now 
compels me to shut off the stream 
of eloquent enthusiasm, and forsake 
ivy-crowned towers, broad, sunny 
terraces and frowning battlements, for 
sauce-pans and scrubbing utensils. 
Yes, the dwelling is secured. It 
is mine now, so come in, assured of a 
hospitable welcome, and look around 
you a bit. It is up two flights, and 
consists of a parlor, also used as a 
dining-room ; three good-sized sleep- 
ing-rooms, each with a stove a kitch- 
en, and a servant’s room. It fronts 
south, is in the healthiest and airiest 
quarter of Heidelberg, and looks out 
on wood-crowned hills. Five of us 
inhabit it. The rooms are prettily 
papered and neatly furnished. They 
are, however, as primitively innocent 
of carpets as Adam and Eve were of 
clothing; save and except strips by 
the bedsides, and a single piece two 
yards square imthe parlor. The cus- 
tom here seems to be for each one to 
carry with him a perambulating car- 
pet in the shape of thick, fleece-lined, 
felt-soled slippers, — an idea evidently 
46 
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closely affiliated with that of the old 
lady, who, to secure the charms of 
music wherever she might happen to 
be, wore rings on her fingers and 
bells on her toes. We pay for the 
lodgings, including linen, crockery, 
and all other household necessities, 
twenty-four dollars in gold per month, 
nearly three hundred dollars per year. 
Our single servant — a most excellent 
one — costs us less than three dollars 
a month. Provisions average about 
two-thirds what they do in America. 
Clothing does not cost over one-third 
as much; and in this item, parents 
who have large broods of boys 
hard on the knees of pantaloons, or 
given to protruding rapidly outside 
of the cuffs of their jackets, can 
confidently rely on a gratifying sav- 
ing. 

Now, at last, I can let in a broad 
stream of sunshine upon the hereto- 
fore somewhat clouded scene. House- 
keeping in Germany is an utterly 
different affair from what it is in “the 
land of the free, and home of the 
brave.” I have long been persuaded 
that the ever-recurring work of bak- 
ing bread and washing clothes is in 
American families the fly in the oint- 
ment which not only, to pursue the 
Hebrew simile, causes the whole 
house to — well, say smell strongly of 
soap-suds, but far worse than this, 
demoralizes to the foundation even 
the most happily-constituted cooks 
and wives. Clean linen and domestic 
peace cannot, as we are going on, be 
made to lie down in peace together. 
Social reformers who deplore the fre- 
quency of divorce in our land had 
better learn where to aim their blows, 
if they would accomplish any thing 
more effective than mere wailing, and 
beating the air. Washing and bak- 
ing are exasperating; this is an ul- 
timate law of nature. Exasperation 
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has in all ages tended to act disturb- 
ingly on sweetness and serenity of 
temper. Logic is logic, and the rest 
follows of itself. But here in Ger- 
many how different. Instead of the 
temper of cook and wife being put 
out, the washing is put out. And 
“oh! the difference to me,” as Words- 
worth sings. I know the sacred pri- 
vacies' of the human heart ought ever 
to be shrinkingly veiled, and the por- 
tals of the inner sanctuary be thrown 
open’ to no profane and vulgar tread. 
But I do feel so much more amiable, 
and so does somebody else ; and I have 
felt my waning life fresh greeted with 
such a rose and lily outburst of early 
June passion and tenderness, that I 
cannot lock up every thing in the 
sepulchre of a cold and marble 
exterior. 

Then, too, the old home-spectre of 
eternal bread-baking, gaunt and piti- 
less! He, too, islaid, and sent where 
he ought to be, to his own cavernous 
oven. No more measuring out flour 
and sifting out grubs; no more spoon- 
ing up with water, and raving over 
sour yeas$; no more rolling up the 
' sleeves to the elbows like a prelimina- 
ry prize-fighter, and closing in for a 
rough-and-tumble roll-over-and-under 
tussle with a huge bowlder of intract- 
able dough. Only a low, sweet order 
to the baker’s boy to bring so many 
rolls and so much brown bread. 

Thus at the very outset is the field 
cleared of the worst stumps. What 
is still to be done is comparatively 
little. Instead of a whole house, up 
stairs and down stairs and in my la- 
dy’s chamber, a single flat of rooms 
is all that needs looking to. Bare 
floors, with strips by the beds and a 
ten-foot square of carpet in the par- 
lor, economize amazingly the limited 
quantum of broom and carpet-sweep- 
er power inherent in the female arm, 





and effect as marked a saving of 
force as the turbine does over the 
breast-wheel. Cooking, dusting, and 
bed-making of course remain. But in 
the home case Bridget McBride under- 
takes the job, and ont here Katharin- 
chen Katzenellenbogen. Contemplate 
the two as beheld in the full beauty 
of life and action. While the first 
thumps along like an erect elephant 
in petticoats, slaps down with one 
fell crash a whole set of crockery into 
the iron sink, burns out a cooking- 
stove a month, creditably sustains a 
private boarding-house on the steal- 
ings, and finally, on the mildest sug- 
gestion of improvement, storms out of 
the house with scurrilous abuse ; the 
second moves round quietly, carries 
a bull’s-eye tumbler as though it were 
Venice glass, keeps up just fire enough 
to retain the vital spark, knows how 
to make the nicest soups and fancy 
salads, and is only afraid she cannot 
please sufficiently to be able to stay. 
One other point of difference. Kath- 
arinchen modestly asks for three dol- 
lars a month, and lives on the Lord 


‘only knows what in the way of 


food. Bridget roundly announces that 
if you do not give her more than 
that per week, she’ll quit before din- 
ner. And yet the first is altogether 


‘the superior and happier person. 


But families do not come out to 
Germany simply to get rid of house- 
hold wear and tear. There are, -or 
ought to be, serious ends in view. 
The new language is to be acquired, 
and the way opened up to social in- 
tercourse with the natives of the 
country and into the rich treasures 
of literature and science. The chil- 
dren are to be eduéated not only 
into facility in speaking German, but 
must go on with their arithmetic, al- 
gebra, Latin, Greek. And here at 
the very outset practical difficulties 
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are encountered which drive many 
almost to the borders of despair. 
Once get to Germany, and you will 
breathe in the language with the 
very air, or drink it in with the beer, 
is the hilarious word spoken to us on 
the other side of the water. Sheerer 
nonsense was never uttered. One 
sees plenty of people here who for 
months and even years have respired 
none but Teutonic oxygen, and have 
faithfully gone down to the bottom of 
innumerable casks of lager, and who 
yet are unable to stagger through a 
dozen sentences without tumbling 
into some grammatical gutter. The 
fact is, paradoxical as it may sound, 
it is at first very difficult to hear any 
German spoken at all, at least to your- 
self. Not only are there swarms of 
one’s fellow-countrymen on every 
side, but every waiter, shopkeeper, 
guide, cuts you short in your first 
broken sentence, and begins with a 
self-satisfied smirk to speak what he 
considers a finished specimen of your 
native tongue. In abject mortifica- 
tion you say to yourself, “ Heavens! 
did I use such detestable German, 
that this creature felt authorized to 
consider it a charity to substitute this 
infernal lingo in its stead?” In point 
of fact, you probably made out much 


- better in German than he did in Eng- 


lish ; and you soon find that the only 
way is to run such fellows high and 
dry ashore, and bring them to utter 
wreck by speaking your own language 
as fast as you can rattle it off, and 
bringing in all the longest and hard- 
est words you can think of. Then 
they are content to let you alone the 
next time. 
No! German is not to be absorbed 
from the very atmosphere. Adult 
persons have to attack it with teach- 
er, grammar, and dictionary. It is a 
grand but sullen fortress, intrenched 
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against all hasty surprise and cap- 
ture, behind endless series of cunning 
grammatical pitfalls and bristling aba- 
tis of impaling separable and insep4- 
rable verbs. Months of severe study 
are requisite to gain a tolerable mas- 
tery of it. Knowledge of the language 
has to be paid for, — paid in toil and 
paid in money. This holds especially 
true of the family living by itself and 
keeping house, and indeed constitutes 
a most serious offset to the undoubted 
agreeableness of such mode of life. 
In point of fact, all the German the 
ladies of such a household are likely 
to hear for a considerable time, is that 
which is paid for out of the mouth of 
a teacher. Many are thus forced to 
hire an instructor for two or three 
hours a day, and then pay another 
person for walking out with them and 
talking by the way. And though in- 
struction is cheap here, —from twenty 
to forty cents an hour, — this necessi- 
ty in the long run involves consider- 
able expense. Better far would it be 
for all families to try to board for the 
first six months in a German house- 
hold, where at meal-times and of 
eyenings they would have a chance 
to air their growing acquisitions of 
speech. This, I admit, is more easily 
advised than brought to pass. Ger- 
man families live closely to them- 
selves. They are largely poor, and 
have to economize to an extreme de- 
gree. They live in flats, and have 
rarely more room than they need for 
themselves. Very few are willing to 
take boarders. Still, the thing can 
be done, if the party is either not too 
large or is willing to split in halves 
and live apart; not that they love each 
other less, but German more. 

But all these discouraging circum- 
stances cannot hold true of children, 
I hear my reader say. Children learn 
a foreign language mainly through 
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imitation. All that is necessary is 
to send them into a school and throw 
them in with other children. Their 
self-forgetfalness and eagerness for 
expression will soon enable them to 
talk with fluency. 

Send them into a school, and throw 
them in with other children! How 
easy it is to say this, and how entirely 
satisfactory and even philosophical it 
sounds. But suppose the schools are 
already half full of English-speaking 
boys and girls, — and this is no sup- 
position, Lot naked fact, — what will 
be the inevitable result? Birds of a 
feather flock together. The different 
nationalities stand apart like oil and 
water. Look in upon the scene at re- 
cess, and what will you behold? Here 
at one side of the yard a knot of Ger- 
man boys or girls; and there at the oth- 
er a troop of Americans and English, 
gratifying their inherent “eagerness 
for expression” in derogatory commen- 
taries in their dear mother-tongue on 
the untidiness, stupidity, cowardice, 
and what not, of the unhappy Teutons. 
Then ask who these American and 
English children are, Largely a 
riffraff of boys and girls whose par- 
ents are away in India, Australia, 
New York, or disporting themselves 
in Paris and Naples with the most 
complacent conviction that their off- 
spring are enjoying the unspeakable 
advantages of a Continental educa- 
tion. Children who have been tossed 
hither and thither around the world, 
who have been to twenty different 
schools, and have never come under 
any regular, consecutive training! 
Into classes with these must your boy 
or girl go to learn German. How 
not to learn German, or indeed any 
thing else, is the aim of the majority 
of these ingenuous youths, and an aim 
in which they are eminently success- 
ful. But if your own boy is well- 
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trained, diligent, ambitious, you will 
find that before a month is over he is 
utterly sick at heart with discourage- 
ment. 

I have seen this kind of thing 
so repeatedly, and have listened to so 
many bitter outbreaks of discontent, 
alike from thoughtful parents and 
from bright, industrious children, that 
I wish to emphasize it for the benefit 
of those who are thinking of coming 
out themselves to Germany, or send- 
ing their children. It can be laid 
down as a certain fact, that most of 
the private schools in this country are 
wretched beyond description ; that the 
German boys who attend them are 
generally a class too stupid and un- 
trained to get on in the severe but ex- 
cellent public schools ; that the foreign 
children are in the main of very iriferior 
material, owing to the circumstances 
under which they have been brought 
up, and are in any event an almost 
insuperable bar to either a rapid or 
thorough acquisition of the language. 
Not that the teachers are to be blamed 
for this state of things. They are 
many of them highly cultivated and 
excellent men and women. But they 
fight against the stars. They deal 
with the intellectual rough-scuff of 
their own and other nations. With 
pure, unadulterated stupidity and de- 
ficient training they might effect 
something; but dulness and neglect, 
complicated with a babel of tongues 
and a heterogeneity of ages, are more 
than the gods Gemncions can cope 
with. 

There is but one right thing to do 
with your boysor girls. Send them 
int some village into the family of 
a clergyman blessed with a whole 
quiver full of sons and daughters, or 
into the home of a widow in reduced 
circumstances. There let them de- 
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ing, reading, writing, and skating in 
German. In six months they will 
use the language with facility. Then 
put them into the public schools, or 
hire private tutors for them. You 
will then be satisfied, and their 
after education thorough and admira- 
ble. 

This paper may seem at first sight 
to wear a rather discouraging look, as 
in it prominent attention has been 
called to the difficulties almost inevita- 
bly encountered by American fami- 
lies settling down in Germany. Nay, 
may not some shrewd reader even go so 
far as to suspect that the writer has a 
selfish end of his own in view? He 
wants to frighten others out of their 
idea of coming over, and thus act as 
a barrier against the mighty flood of 
his migratory fellow-countrymen who 
are running up rents, swamping 
schools, and distressing his sensitive 
ears with the accents of his native di- 
alect. - Nay, but is it not well to look 
on both sides of the hedge before jump- 
ing over? particularly if the hedge be 
a diving ocean three thousand miles 
in breadth. Is it not even well to 
send a storming-party ahead, and let 
such party take the brunt of the 
fight, and absorb the majority of the 
bullets, and show by the largest piles 
of the slain where the greatest ex- 
posure to danger lies? Forewarned, 
forearmed! Let any family coming 
out here with heroic determination to 
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learn German, or die in the attempt, 
be clearly convinced from the start, 
that the first thing they ought to do 
is to break up as a family: let the 
boys, at least, be sent into some 
neighboring village, where they will 
hear nothing but German; let the 
parents and daughters spare no 
amount of time and search till they 
have installed themselves in a private 
family ; let the whole preparation of 
the children be with the view of en- 
tering them as speedily as possible 
in the public schools ; and, with these 
clear ideas in the mind, a world of 
vague wandering and waste of time 
and effort will be saved. 

Life in Germany will then be 
found delightful and improving. 
True, some distasteful cookery will 
have to be swallowed down. But 
what is that to a well-regulated mind, 
bent on mastering the glories of the 
Teutonic speech? The one family, in 
which you soon feel at home, opens 
the way to acquaintance with other 
families. Clubs can be formed for 
reading and conversation. The the- 
atre offers cheap and pleasant oppor- 
tunity to accustom the ear to the 
sounds of the new language, and the 
sense of rapid progress keeps the 
mind cheerful. 

In another paper I propose to speak 
of the advantages, for musical instrue- 
tion, of the public schools and of the 
universities. 


Francis TrrFany. 








Is not God revealed now, as to 
Moses, through the bush burning, yet 
not consumed ? 

That burning bush suggests a char 

coal mound. Here fire, eating through 
the wood, leaves it of the same shape 
and size as before, and worth more 
than before,—even refined into the 
very substance of the diamond. 
B_ utscience says no fire consumes 
more than this. Old material goes 
up in smoke and down in ashes, but 
is only transformed. Oxygen unites 
with wood, coal, houses, cities, forests, 
—disintegrates and carries them 
away; but saves every atom to build 
new forests and cities, which may be 
burned again. Nothing is consumed. 
Is not the burning bush in every fire 
we kindle ? 

The whole animal world, too, is burn- 
ing; and with the same result. Oxy- 
gen enters our bodies to unite with 
fuel and produce ‘heat, just us in a 
stove. We must eat much for fuel 
to heat ourselves against an arctic 
winter. Bruin, content if he barely 
keep from freezing, fasts; yet he too 
must burn all winter, and spring 
shows him lean and wasted, like any 
woodpile. We animals are all on fire, 
and must burn, or freeze to death. 
This fire, too, consumes neither us, nor 
any thing in us. It only sets free, 
for some better service, what we no 
longer need. Nothing is destroyed. 
Is not the burning bush revealed in 
every animal that breathes? 

Finally, everywhere around us the 
same oxygen is uniting in the same 
way with metal in rust, and organic 
matter in decay. This burning pro- 
duces heat in the barnyard, and light 
in Will-o’-the-wisp ; and is not the less 
a fire for being feeble. Like the oth- 
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THE BURNING BUSH. 








ers, too, it consumes nothing, only sep- 
arates for new combinations. The old 
decays only to enter into new life; 
the burned past ever lives unconsumed 
in the present. 

These are not fancies, but the 
exactest conclusions of science. The 
world is literally on fire. Rusting 
metal, decaying wood, breathing ani- 
mal, and blazing city, all show pre- 
cisely the same process. And always 
the result isthe same, — the burning 
consumes nothing. Surely we need 
not doubt that a miracle was on Mt. 
Horeb for Moses’ sight; we need 
rather but to open our eyes to see the 
same miracle all around us to-day. 

But does not this ever-burning 
bush reveal God still? Science reads 
in it the indestructibility of matter. 
Well, this is welcome doctrine. Re- 
ligion, asking something fixed and 
eternal, yet forced to see every thing 
changing, — from continents and so- 
lar systems to human nature itself, — 
and thus driven back from point to 
point toward despair, sees a ray of 
light even in indestructible matter. 
So the universe, with all its shifting 
forms, is not a mere phantom, after all! 
There is at the bottom a reality, which 
fears neither fire nor any thing. 
Here is something better than no God 
at all. Through the unconsumed 
bush is revealed at least eternal sub- 
stance. 

But, seeing deeper into these phe- 
nomena, we soon learn that force too 
is indestructible. It assumes many 
for, — motion, heat, light, electri- 
city, — but disappears in one form only 
to re-appear in another: no ounce of 
it is ever lost. Science hence pro- 
claims the “ correlation and conserva- 
tion of forces;” and herein religion 


















































reads another attribute of God. 
Through this burning bush, not only 
eternal substance, but eternal force, re- 
veals itself. Hereis more light. The 
shifting forms of the universe are 
no mockery. Behind and working 
through them all, is a ‘substance that 
never wears out, an energy that never 
gives out. That name, Jehovah, the 
eternal I AM, which Moses heard at 
the bush, we thought sometimes was 
beginning to give forth only a kind 
of hollow echo; but here the same 
name sounds full and clear again, éven 
through scientific doctrine of “ Inde- 
structibility of matter,” and “Conser- 
vation of forces,” — through the un- 
wasting substance, and untiring, un- 
resting energy which the burning 
bush reveals to us. 

Besides, the modern revelation saves 
us where Jews slipped. Their Jeho- 
vah came to be the partial God of a 
“chosen people.” The burning bush 
shows us no favoritism, but the strict 
justice of unchanging law. Iron rusts, 
wood decays, houses burn, whenever 
the conditions are right, let who will 
suffer. The burning stops not for 
good men, nor hastens for bad. Chi- 
cago burns not by chance, nor by par- 
tial Providence, but by laws that know 
no favor. 
every sect, and dens of vice; steal- 
ings of thieves, and hard earnings of 
industry ; the hypocrite’s broad block 
and the pious widow’s shanty, — all 
go down together. Fire follows laws, 
and respects no persons. So all the 
processes of nature show no partial 
Providence or special interference for 
“chosen people;” but the constant 
laws of Universal Providence. The 
burning bush reveals to us eternal 
justice faithful to fixed laws. 

This is just the revelation which is 
giving to modern civilization its prac- 
tical, humane tendency. The doctrine 
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of a partial Providence with arbitrary 
interference makes men improvident ; 
only the doctrine of the Universal 
Providence of law, makes men trust 
laws, and provide for themselves. The 
doctrine of a “chosen people” made 
Jews ready to butcher all other peoples, 
and the same doctrine in later times 
established the Inquisition and drove 
the stake. The doctrine of a partial 
God makes men partial and inhumane 
Only the doctriné that God is just, 
“no respecter of persons,” but with 
the same laws for all, will make 
men just, respecting each other, and 
recognizing the common humanity 
of all. 

Finally, through the burning bush 
eternal love is revealed. Fire seems 
kind when you see that it only de- 
stroys the outward form, and leaves 
the inner energy to clothe itself in 
higher forms. Such continued burn- 
ing, and continual birth from the 
ashes, have been the history of the 
earth, geologists say, from mosses up to 
man. With man it still goes on, with 
the same kind action and result. He 
makes cities, whose walls go down by 
slow decay or fierce flame; yet the 
real city, which is the miraculous en- 
ergy behind the brick and stone, is 
unharmed, even disciplined to build 
better walls. So he builds systems of 
thought and social institutions; and 
through them the fire eats, now smoul- 
dering in slow decay, now blazing out 
in revolution and “reign of terror ;” 
yet truth is only refined thereby for 
building better systems and institu- 
tions. The burning is kind to the 
universe and to humanity. 

May we not also say kind to the in- 
dividual? Fire eats through his life, 
with loss of possessions, pain of body, 
grief of soul; now smouldering in 
silent, unseen suffering, now bursting 
out in great afflictions which seem to 
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consume his very being. But does 
not this burning, like that of the char- 
coal mound, leave the best elements 
of his nature unconsumed, refined, 
ever readier to crystallize, in Nature’s 
own way, into higher forms with 
purer lustre? In our progress we 
come to see that such outward form, or 
such personal peculiarity, is not im- 
mortal. But the faith of men is ever 
centring more and more in the truth 


that all within us is immortal which is 
worth it. Yes! through the soul-life 
of man, as through all his and Na- 
ture’s visible works, we see this con- 
stant burning, — dissolving much, 
consuming nothing, refining for a 
higher life. Surely this is a revela- 
tion of Eternal. Love. Thus the vis- 
jon unfolds, and its old words sound 
ever clearer, “ The place whereon thou 
standest is holy ground.” 
H. M. Summons. 
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Tue silence there was what most haunted me. 

Long, speechless streets, whose stepping-stones invite 
Feet which shall never come ; to left and right 

Gay colonnades and courts — beyond the glee, 
Heartless, of that forgetful Pagan sea. 

On roofless homes and waiting streets, the light 

Lies with a pathos sorrowfuller than night. 

Fancy forbids this doom of Life with Death 
Wedded, and with her wand restores the Life. 

The jostling throngs swarm, animate, beneath 

The open shops, and all the tropic strife 

Of voices, Roman, Greek, Barbarian, mix. The wreath 
Indolent hangs on far Vesuvius’ crest ; 


And over all, the glowing town and guiltless sea, sweet rest. 


T. G. A. 


[Te unusual length of the chapters of “The Vicar’s Daughter,” and of the conclusion 
of “Six of One,” compel us to defer this month’s instalment of “‘ Ups and Downs,” which 
is, unfortunately, equally long. 
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LITERATURE IN SCHOOL. 

Home is the proper place for litera- 
ture, as it is for manners; indeed, for 
all that fine finish, intelligence in 
fact, and elegance in mode, which we 
call “culture.” When home had 
none, a grade better than naught was 
it to pay the famous and elegant old 
dame’s first-class rates, “them as 
larns manners, tuppence.” So it is 
of literature. If there is none at 
home, it is better than nothing to get 
the meagre best that school can sub- 
stitute. 

Mr. Underwood’s volume is what 
his preface announces it, not encyclo- 
pedic, but a chronological series of 
extracts and specimens long enough 
to have some interest of their own, 
and chosen to illustrate the peculiari- 
ties of the authors and periods. It is 
wisely recommended (p. vii.) that 
‘every high school should be fur- 
nished with a sufficient number of 
copies of Shakspeare to allow of a 
systematic reading: of several of his 
plays, also with Scott’s ‘Lady of the 
Lake,’ and Goldsmith’s ‘Vicar of 
Wakefield.’” This plan of carrying 
reading classes through real books 
should be used wherever possible, in 


1 A Hand-Book of English Literature. Intended 
for high schools, private students and general 
readers. By F. H. Underwood. Vol. 1.— British 
Authors. 12mo. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1872. 
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low as well as high schools. Nobody 
who has not tried it can imagine how 
the expected pleasures of reading 
what is entertaining will delight the 
class, or with how energetic an inter- 
est their enjoyment, properly man- 
aged, will float them, all alive, through 
a tedious accompaniment of technical 
drill. 

The “ Historical Introduction” is 
sufficient. The “ classics ” have hard- 
ly been quite as fully represented 
as Mr. Underwood intimates. Raw- 
linson ought to have been included 
in the list of contemporary authors, 
as well as Layard and Tyndall, more 
than Huxley. But perliaps even 
this need not have been said; of carp- 
ing at good books there is no end. 
Mr. Underwood has selected with 
competent knowledge and great care ; 
and his Hand-Book will be found 
convenient and trustworthy. To one 
typographical detail, however, it is 
ecessary to object ; namely, the exces- 
sively small letter— an “ agate ” — in 
which the biographical notices and 
some of the poems are set. It is a 
serious error in judgment to require 
children to read such fine print. 
Even at the expense of uniformity, 
we hope this defect will be cured in 
the companion volume of American 
literature which the author announces, 
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HAYM’S ROMANTISCHE SCHULE:' 

In a keen and caustic critique of 
modern German romanticism, Heine 
points out two opposite phases in 
this school of literature, one of which 
attained its fullest development in 
Novalis, the other in Amadeus Hoff- 
mann. The phase of romanticism 
of which Novalis may be regarded as 
the most complete embodiment was 
what he himself called “ magic ideal- 
ism,” — a kind of hypermysticism 
based on Schelling’s philosophy of 
the absolute, in which thoughts are 
confounded with things, and all natu- 
ral phenomena reduced to symbols of 
ideas. On the other hand, the ro- 
manticists, of whom Hoffmann may 
be taken as the fittest representative, 
were not so much speculative mystics, 
as common conjurors, and resembled 
the Arabian sorcerers, who, with all 
their supernaturalism, never lose 
their hold on terrestrial realities, con- 
trol the forces of the physical world, 
and at will animate stones or petrify 
life. Novalis, continues Heine, saw 
everywhere wonders and beautiful 
miracles ; he listened to the conversa- 
tion of the plants, and knew the se- 
crets of every young rose; and finally 
so identified himself with nature, 
that when autumn came, and the 
leaves fell, he died. Hoffmann, on 
the contrary, saw everywhere spec- 
tres, and was a Circean enchanter, 
who transformed men into beasts. 
He could call forth the dead from 
their graves, but life repudiated him 
as a melancholy spook. He was con- 
scious of this, and realized that he 
had become a ghost. All nature lay 
before him as a mispolished mirror, 
in which he saw his own death’s- 
head, a thousand-fold distorted; and 


1 Die romantische Schule. Ein Beitrag zur Ge- 
achichte des deutschen Geistes, von R. Haym. 
Berlin. Verlag von Rudolph Gaertner. 1870. 
8vo,. pp. xii, 951, 


his works are nothing but a terrible 
cry of anguish, in twenty volumes. 
The only similarity to be found in 
these two diverging tendencies is in 
their point of origin; in the fact that 
the poetic effusions, in both cases, were 
the efflux and expression of a dis- 
eased imagination ; just as the pearl 
is at once the symptom and the re- 
sult of a morbid condition of the 
poor, suffering oyster. “The rosy 
hue in the poems of Novalis is not 
the flush of health, but of consump- 
tion; and the purple glow of Hoff- 
mann’s fantasies betrays the flame, not 
of genius, but of fever.” Thus, from 
Heine’s point of view, every serious 
attempt to sit in judgment on their 
works necessarily assumes the char- 
acter of a diagnosis, and demands the 
knowledge and acuteness of the pa- 
thologist, rather than those of the 
critic. Goethe also characterizes the 
productions of the romanticists as 
“ Lazareth-poesie ; ” and adds, — 
“ Mir will das kranke Zeug nicht munden, 
Autoren sollen erst gesunden.” 

To most readers, this summary rel- 
egation of a whole school of poets 
into the wards of the hospital will 
seem the extravagance of partisan 
antipathy, or the mere whim of cyni- 
cism. Yet, without ignoring the 
beneficent literary influence exerted 
by the romanticists, in opposition to 
the prosaic stage-plays of Iffland, and 
the vulgar platitudes of Rambhach 
and Kotzebue, the new impulse /and 
wider scope which they gave tq his- 
torical, philosophical, and philolfgical 
studies, and the patriotic enthY¥siasm 
which they enkindled by recalling 
and magnifying the greatnéss and 
glory of medis#val Germany, % can- 
not be denied that die Romantik, as 
it revealed itself in poetry, and subse- 
quently in politics and religion, was 
the product of a morbid and perverse 
































spirit, in conflict with every healthy, 
progressive tendency of the age, and 
fully deserving the severity of 
Heine’s sentence. That this is also, 
to a certain degree, the standpoint 
from which this school is regarded by 
its most recent and most competent 
historian, Herr Haym, is evident 
from the words, “A contribution to 
the history of the German mind,” 
which stand on the title-page of his 
elaborate and instructive monograph, 
and imply that the predominant in- 
terest attracting him to the subject 
is not so much literary as psycho- 
logical. The thick volume is divided 
into three books, entitled, “The Rise 
of Romantic Poesy,” “The Rise of 
Romantic Criticism and Theory,” 
and, “The Blossoming Time of Ro- 
manticism.” The first book is di- 
vided into three chapters, in which 
are traced the various phases of 
Tieck’s development, and his relations 
to Rambach, Bernhardi, Nicolai, and 
Wackenroder, with admirable analyses 
of his principal productions belonging 
to this period, — “ Almansur,” “ Ab- 
dallah,” “Karl von Berneck,” 
“Der Abschied,” “William Lovell,” 
“ Peter Leberecht,” “ Blaubart,” and 
especially “Franz Sternbald’s Wan- 
derungen.” The second book, which 
consists also of three chapters, is de- 
voted to a characterization of Au- 
gust.Wilhelm and Friedrich Schlegel ; 
whilesin the five chapters which 
compose the third book,,we have 
careful and comprehensive sketches 
of Hélderlin, Novalis, Schleier- 
macher, Hulsen, Fichte, Schelling, 
Steffens, Henriette Herz, Dorothea 
Veit, and others who were more or 
less intimately connected with the 
leaders of the romantic school, or in 
sympathy with their ideas. Thus 
the author follows, step by step, the 
growth of modern German romanti- 
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cism through all its stages, poetic, 
critical, ssthetic, religious, ethical, 
and metaphysical, until that union 
of poetry and science, which was the 
ideal of Schelling and his friends, 
is realized in Hegel’s “ Phiinomenol- 
ogie des Geistes,” and the fragmen- 
tary materials, which the others had 
contributed, are hewn and fitted by a 
master’s hand into a vast and system- 
atic encyclopedia of principles. 

The disease of romanticism con- 
sisted in excessive subjectiveness, in- 
tense egoism, and hyperidealism. 
Even the sweetest poems and most 
charming romances of this school are 
tainted by the infection, and betray 
their origin as products of an imagi- . 
nation that has outgrown its normal 
and healthy relations to the other 
faculties, and thereby destroyed all 
intellectual equilibrium and symme- 
try. They are like a pdté de foie 
gras, which is indeed a rare and 
dainty dish, but always presupposes 
a sick goose. This morbid assertion 
of the absolute supremacy of the in- 
dividual will over the world of mate- 
rial things and the conventionalities 
of life, which first came to the sur- 
face in the violent eruption of the 
storm and stress period, and after- 
wards embodied itself in the logical 
formule of Fichte’s doctrine of the 
Ich, reached its highest expression in 
the “magic idealism” of Novalis. 
It is well known how painfully 
Goethe struggled through the chaos 
of this so-called Geniezeit, in “ Gitz,” 
“Werther,” “Faust,” and “Tasso,” 
until he found in “ Wilhelm Meis- 
ter,” that complete reconciliation of 
idealism and realism, which Schiller 
attained, by the way of criticism, in 
his admirable treatise “On Naive 
and Sentimental Poetry,” and in his 
“ Letters on Man’s Aisthetic Educa- 
tion.” 
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But not so fortunate, in this 
respect, was the fate of the great 
majority’ of their contemporaries in 
literature, as may be clearly seen by 
comparing with “ Wilhelm Meister,” 
the host of romances which it called 
forth, or which were written with the 
same general purpose, of describing 
processes and developing theories of 
culture; such, for example, as Jean 
Paul’s “Titan,” Jacobi’s “ Wol- 
demar,” MHiélderlin’s “ Hyperion,” 
Tieck’s “Franz Sternbald’s Wander- 
ungen,” Novalis’s “ Heinrich von Of- 
terdingen,” Wackenroder’s “ Herzens- 
ergiessungen eines kunstliebenden 
Klosterbruders,” Fr. Schlegel’s “ Lu- 
. cinde,” Heine’s “ Ardinghello,” Doro- 
thea Veit’s “ Florentin,” and Caroline 
Wolzogen’s “Agnes von Lilien.” 
Of all these poets and romancers, 
Jean Paul, who, strictly speaking, 
did not belong to the “knights of 
the blue flower,” was unquestionably 
the healthiest, or, rather, the least 
“tainted in his wits.” However 
much he may love to peer into 
graves and charnelhouses, and weep 
over the wrongs and miseries of 
human life, his melancholy is “a 
most humorous sadness ;” and in his 
bosom there beats a stout, warm, 
cheerful heart, inaccessible to any 
drop of misanthropic bitterness. He 
is a sentimentalist, with an exhaust- 
less fund of comic conceits and a 
rich vein of genuine irony running 
through all his works. But the 
wormwood and the gall find no place 
in his kindly and sparkling satire. 
It is not the shrill and eager cry of 
the hawk, that mounts into the air 
only to pounce with greater force 
upon its quarry; but is rather the 
liquid song of the lark, as it poursdown 
from the blue sky, and from its own 
full heart, profuse and unpremeditated 
floods of melodious laughter. The 


narrow circumstances of his early 
life, while limiting the sphere of his 
observation, sharpened his vision 
within a certain narrow range. He 
studied men and nature through a 
microscopic lens, and detected a world 
of wonders where the common eye 
saw nothing. As an artist, he ex- 
celled in the miniature painting of 
idyllic scenes and genre-pictures, in 
which, by the side of much that is 
vapid, overwrought, and fantastic, are 
many bold, vigorous, and realistic de- 
lineations of the joys and sorrows of 
the common people, the sufferings 
and sacrifices of the poor. Ir the 
midst of all the eccentricities and ex- 
altations of enthusiasm, Jean Paul 
never loses this one point of firm 
footing on the earth. 

Very different, in this respect, was 
the unhappy Hélderlin, in whom all 
the demons of hypochondria took up 
their permanent abode. The contrast 
between the ideal and the actual, be- 
tween the world of his imagination 
and the world as he found it, plunged 
him into a bottomless abyss of de- 
spondency. In “ Hyperion ” he charac- 
terizes the Germans as “ barbarians 
from the beginning, made more bar- 
baric by diligence and science, and 
even by religion; profoundly incapa- 
ble of any divine feeling, corrupt to 
the marrow;” fragmentary, obtuse, 
inharmonious, “like the potsherds 
of a castaway vessel;” mechanics, 
thinkers, priests, masters and slaves, 
young people and old people, but 
no men; “like a battle-field, where 
hands and arms and all the limbs lie 
scattered and mutilated, while the 
life-blood is lost in the sand.” “There 
is nothing holy which this people 
does not desecrate and degrade to a 
miserable expediency ;” among these 
“ all-calculating barbarians,” the sons 
of the Muses live “like aliens in 























their own house, as Ulysses sat in 
the garb of a beggar at his own door, 
while the insolent suitors revelled in 
the hall, and exclaimed, ‘Who has 
brought us this vagabond?’” From 
this “soil which an enemy has sown 
with salt, so that it puts forth no 
blade of grass,” Hélderlin takes ref- 
uge in the beautiful land of Greece, 
in the poetry of Hesiod dhd Homer, 
Pindar and Sophocles, the philosophy 
of Plato, andthe sublime forms of 
plastic art, as revealed to him in 
Winckelmann’s rapturous and inspir- 
ing. descriptions. But’ instead of 
“nourishing himself with the milk 
of that better age,” and, like Goethe 
and Schiller, finding “under a dis- 
tant Grecian sky ” incentives to emu- 
lation, his longing showed itself only 
in dreamy melancholy and elegiac 
wailing over the irrecoverable loss of 
Hellenic perfection and beauty. This 
feeling pervades all his lyrics (with 
the sole exception of his “Gesang 
des Deutschen” ),and is concentrated 
in the closing stanza of the ode 
“ Griechenland.” 
“ Mich verlangt in’s bessere Land hiniiber, 

Nach Aleaus und Anakreon, 

Und ich schlief im engen Hause lieber 

Bei den Heiligen in Marathon ; 

Ach ! es sei die letzte meiner Thrinen, 

Die dem heil’gen Griechenlande rann, 


Lasst, o Parzen, lasst die Scheere ténen, 
Denn mein Herz gehért den Todten an.” 


The same sentiment of mingled 
discontent and despair recurs in the 
tragedy, “ The Death of Empedocles ; ” 
of which the hero, a compound of 
Werther and Prometheus, throws 
himself upon the “ fiery heart of Na- 
ture,” under the impulse of a Welt- 
schmerz akin to that which caused 
Hyperion to end his days as a hermit, 
in “the bosom of Nature.” 

' Hélderlin died at the age of 
seventy-three, and was a lunatic for 
the last forty years of his life. How 
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completely the “ fever of grecomania” 
had ffected his whole nature, is evi- 
dent from the fact, that, during this 
long period of mental obscuration, his 
only intellectual labor was to trans- 
late from Sophocles; and his most 
violent paroxysms of insanity could be 
allayed only by reading aloud to him 
passages from Homer. 

Although not a recognized member 
of the romantic school, Hélderlin was 
wholly imbued with its spirit, and 
justly claims a prominent place 
among these so-called “ Epigonen” 
of the storm and stress period. Still 
more characteristic and significant, 
for the highest development of ro- 
manticism, was Novalis;+ whom 
Schleiermacher, in the “ Reden iiber 
Religion,” eulogized as “the divine 
youth, too early fallen asleep, whose 
spirit transformed every thing that it 
touched into poetry;” adding that, 
“when philosophers grow religious 
and seek God, like Spinoza, and ar- 
tists become pious and love Christ, 
like Novalis, then will the great res- 
urrection of philosophy and art be 
celebrated.” Novalis’s “ Hymnen an 
die Nacht” are the utterances of a 
sorrow as genuine and deep as any in 
the elegies of Hélderlin, and far more 
so than the forced and fictitious pa- 
thos of Tieck’s lyrics; but it is the 
ecstasy, not the melancholy, of grief; 
a familiarity with darkness and death, 
with perfect freedom from all their 
terrors. They have been compared to 
Young’s “Night Thoughts ;” but the 
monotonous moralizings, diffuse and 
commonplace reflections, and rhetori- 
cal fustian, of the latter, have nothing 
in common with the thoughtful brev- 
ity, intrinsic sincerity, and charming 

1 Nom de plume of Friedrich von Hardenberg; 
of which, according to Haym, it is a translation; 
and signifies freshly-broken woodland (Hart, 


Hard- Wald, or Wood', or what the Germans usu- 
ally call Neubruch. 
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mysticism, of Hardenberg’s hymns. 
His ardent love for Sophie von Kihn, 
and her early death, awakened all the 
latent Schwdarmerei of his highly sen- 
sitive and poetic nature, and formed a 
new era in his life. His diary dates 
from the day on which “the blossom- 
bud fell on the other side;” hence- 
forth “the good grave at Griiningen ” 
is to him the centre of the world. As 
a true believer in Fichte’s philosophy 
of “the absolute Ich,” and the sov- 
ereignty of the human will, even over 
fate, he heroically resolves to die; not 
like a vulgar suicide, by an act of 
physical violence, but like a philoso- 
pher, by the force of pure volition. 
“Tt will be hard,” he says, “to sever 
myself from the earth which I have 
studied with so much love; the re- 
lapses will cause many painful mo- 
ments; but I know that there is in 
man a power which, under careful 
cultivation, can be developed into a 
peculiar energy.” Significant in this 
connection are his aphorisms; in 
which he speaks of the soul as “the 
strongest of all poisons,” and of life 
as “a disease of the spirit, of which 
death is the cure.” His diary is the 
record of his progress towards the in- 
visible world; and in it are frequently 
noted “indescribably happy” hours, 
and “aufblitzende Enthusiasmus- 
Momente,” when he seemed near the 
accomplishment of his resolution, the 
realization of his “ Zielgedanke.” 
Meanwhile, his raptures and visions 
did not diminish his joy and activity 
in life, and his healthy sense for the 
beauty of earth. “I will not come 


to her sick,” he writes, in one of his 
letters, “but in the full consciousness 
of freedom, happy as a bird of pas- 
sage.” 

This feeling strengthened him in, 
and was in turn strengthened by, his 
continued study of Fichte; whose 
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doctrines of moral freedom, intro- 
spection, and intellectual intuition, 
were especially attractive to him, and 
furnished the basis of a vague and 
mystic psychology and transcenden- 
tal philosophy of consciousness, cul- 
minating, as we have already inti- 
mated, in a so-called “magic ideal- 
ism ;” which, in reality, was only a 
poetic and* hyperbolical assertion of 
the unconditional supremacy of the 
will and moral nature. “Genuine 
conviction is the only true God-pro- 
claiming miracle.” “ All belief is 
wonderful and wonder-working : God 
is in the moment, when I believe 
him.” “ Dying is a genuinely philo- 
sophical act.” “ As soon as we are 
perfectly moral, we shall be able to 
work miracles.” The magic idealist 
is defined to be one who has the 
power of changing thoughts to 
things, and things to thoughts, and 
transforming desires into their imme- 
diate fulfilment; and it is even 
hinted that he may be able to restore 
lost limbs, or to kill himself, by a 
mere act of the will; and, what is 
more, he has the same power over the 
physical world in general that he 
has over his own body. Pure math- 
ematics he declares to be “ the proper 
element of the magician;” a “con- 
clusive proof of the sympathy and 
ideality of nature and the soul:” in 
music it appears “as revelation, as 
creative idealism.” Especially con- 
fused and fantastic are the forms 
which the discoveries of modern 
chemists, physicists, and physiologists 
assume, when revolved in Novalis’s 
kaleidoscope; such as the relations of 
galvanism, oxidation, and deoxida- 
tion, to thinking, feeling, and other 
psychical processes: deductions and 
analogies that remind us less fre- 
quently of the “Novum Organon” 
than of the “Nova Atlantis.” “If 
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you wish to penetrate into the interior 

of physics,” says Friedrich Schlegel, 

“ you must be initiated into the mys- 

teries of poesy. These mysteries are 

of a feminine nature: they like to veil 
themselves, and yet wish to be seen 
and guessed. Out of the dynamic 
paradoxes of physics, the holiest rev- 
elations of nature break forth on all 
sides ; the light of intellectual intui- 
tion has returned to the region which 
is to be regarded as its original home. 

We shall know man now, when we 

know the centre of the earth.” Of 

these revelations, says Novalis, “ the 
heart is the religious organ.” 

Such, in brief, is the metaphysics 
of romanticism, as unfolded in “ Die 
Lehrlinge zu Sais,” and in “ Heinrich 
von Ofterdingen.” “The pith of my 
philosophy is, that poesy is the abso- 
lutely real: the more poetic, the more 
true.” “The world of fable is ac- 
tual, the actual world is a fable.” 

“ Wenn man in Marchen und Gedichten 
Erkennt die ew gen Weltgeschichten : 
Dann figfgt vor einem geheimen Wort 
Das ganze verkehrte Wesen fort.” 

“Heinrich von Ofterdingen” was 

written as an apotheosis of poetry in 

refutation of “Wilhelm Meister;” 
which Novalis chaspetenined as a pro- 
saic “ gospel of economy.” Artistic 

atheism, he adds, is the spirit of the 
whole book; which treats merely of 
ordinary human things, while nature 
and mysticism are utterly forgotten. 

The entire work is “odious ” to him; 

the subject-matter is cheap, common, 

and unclean; nothing is admirable in 
it but the form, the masterly art of 
delineation. The charming and life- 
like pictures of the theatrical world 
only excite his anger, that “actresses 
should be metamorphosed into Muses, 
and Muses into actresses.” That he 
intended his romance ‘to be regarded 
as a reply and a rival to Goethe’s, is 
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apparent from the fact, that, by his 
express injunction, the form and let- 
ter-press of the first edition were an 
exact imitation of the form and letter- 
press of “Wilhelm Meister.” Un- 
fortunately, the premature death of 
the author left the work a torso ; 
and we only know, from a few inti- 
mations contained in his posthumous 
papers, that it was to end with a 
reconciliation of the Christian and 
heathen religions: “The wall of sep- 
aration between fiction and truth, 
past and present, has fallen,” and all 
things are harmonized and transfig- 
ured by the spirit of poesy. 

“ Gegriindet ist das Reich der Ewigkeit ; 

In Lieb’ und Frieden endet sich der Streit.” 

It is extremely significant of the 
feverish and visionary character of 
the romanticists, that so many of 
their representative works were left 
unfinished, and so much of their wis- 
dom was embodied in aphorisms and 
paradoxes. Thus Friedrich Schle- 
gel’s “Lucinde,” which illustrates 
the ethics of romanticism, remained 
a fragment, although the first volume 
appeared nearly thirty years before 
the author’s death. It is true that 
this romance was subsequently repu- 
diated by many of the most promi- 
nent members of the school; Hiilsen, 
Hardenberg, Steffens, and Schelling 
denounced it; Tieck called it “a 
strange chimera;” and A. W. Schle- 
gel, after praising “the sublime ardor 
of the luminous ‘ Lucinde,’ ” derided it 
as “a foolish rhapsody.” Neverthe- 
less, this unwonted indignation proves 
that it was only a too faithful and 
undisguised exemplification of those 
sophistries and casuistries of the 
imagination and the passions, which 
constituted the so-called Kiinstler- 
moral, in opposition to the “decencies 
of our common prosaic life,” and 
which Heine had already glorified 
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in his “Ardinghello,” and Tieck him- 
self had preached through the mouth 
of Florestan in his “Franz Sternbald.” 
Under all the allegorical imagery, 
ironical persiflage, and vague charac- 
terization, of this literary guodlibet, it 
is easy to see that the story is, in its 
main features, a piece of autobiogra- 
phy, — ashameless record and reckless 
exposure of the personal experiences 
and namby-pamby frivolities of a 
born pedant. The relations of Julius 
to Lucinde are essentially those of 
Friedrich Schlegel to Dorothea Veit, 
as described in his letters to his 
brother. That Dorothea herself rec- 
ognized their portraits, and was vexed 
at the indiscretion of her paramour, 
is clear from her remark, “dass die 
Gotterbuben aus der Schule schwai- 
zen.” Ina word, the book is a com- 
pendium of that “higher philosophy 
of life,” synonymous with the “eman- 
cipation of the flesh,” which came 
into vogue in Berlin towards the 
close of the last century ; especially in 
a select circle of wealthy and charm- 
ing Jewesses,; of which Henriette 
Herz, Dorothea Veit, Mariane Meyer, 
Frau von Grotthuis, and Rahel Le- 
vin were the most gifted members. 
It was in the salons of these genial 
and highly-cultivated women, that 
Schlegel first met the original of his 
heroine (then the wife of a Jewish 
banker, a respectable but narrow- 
minded man, whose thoughts were 
chiefly of “moneys and usances,” and 
in whose mind the word speculation 
excites only visions of stocks and 
gunny-bags), and- also became ac- 
quainted with Schleiermacher, whose 
“ Vertraute Briefe tiber die Lu- 
cinde,” praised “the sublime beauty 
and poesy of the excellent and unique 
work,” while they equalled, and often 
exceeded, in offensiveness the scan- 
dalous passages which they para- 
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phrased. In fact, these “ Confiden- 
tial Letters ” of the Berlin preacher, 
are, from an esthetic as well as from 
an ethical point of view, one of the 
strangest, and, for a superficial ob- 
server, most puzzling phenomena in 
the history of literature. The only 
satisfactory explanation is to be 
sought in his warm friendship for 
Friedrich Schlegel, and still more in 
his passionate love for Eleonore Gru- 
now, the wife of one of his brethren 
in the sacred office of the ministry. 

Yet, aside from all personal consid- 
erations, it is evident that Schleier- 
macher indorsed, in the main, the 
tendency and morality of the ro- 
mance; and his theory of the neces- 
sity of “preliminary experiments in 
love,” in order to insure matrimonial 
happiness, is only another statement 
of Schlegel’s notorious doctrine of 
“marriages &@ quatre.” Here and 
there, it is true, the commentator 
puts in a gentle rejoinder, or a meek 
protest; on the whole, however, he 
has, according to his own confession, 
nothing more to offer than “ varia- 
tions on the great theme of ‘Lucinde.’” 
As the sensitive and eccentric char- 
acter of romantic culture was only 
an extreme re-action from the prosy 
stolidity of prevalent Philistinism, so 
romantic ethics, in revolting against 
conventional prudery and pharisaism, 
recoiled into license and egotism, and 
defiance of all moral and social re- 
straints. That the centre of Schleier- 
macher’s ethics lay also in “the om- 
nipotence of the feelings,” and in 
“the solitude and ideality of the free 
Ich,” is evident from his essay “On 
the Immorality of all Morals,” his 
“Catechism of the Reason for Noble 
Women,” and especially from his fa- 
mous “ Monologues,” and more rigor- 
ously scientific “Critique of Tradi- 
tional Ethics.” 
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An interesting phase of the gen- 
eral subject (which Herr Haym has 
only incidentally alluded to, and 
which the limits set to his volume 
prevented him from discussing), is 
the ultimate influence exerted by ro- 
manticism upon the fine arts. 

We have already referred to the 
impulse which it gave to the study of 
medieval history and old German 
literature, as well as to its merits in 
extending the horizon of German 
letters, by masterly translations and 
appreciative criticisms of English, 
Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese 
poets. In 1803, Friedrich Schlegel 
went to Paris to learn Sanscrit, and 
by his book, “On the Language and 
Wisdom of the Indians,” became the 
founder of comparative philology in 


Germany. Bopp and Lassen were 
pupils of the romantic school. But 
in the same year (1808) in 


which this work was published, its 
author entered the fold of the Catho- 
lic Church, and, as the reward of 
apostasy, obtained from Metternich 
the position of Secretary to the Aus- 
trian Court. His example was soon 
followed by Zacharias Werner, and 
many others ; henceforth romanticist 
became, to the public mind, synony- 
mous with re-actionist; and the apos- 
tles of freedom and individualism de- 
generated into the servile adherents 
of Jesuitism in religion, and absolut- 
ism in politics. As regards the fine 
arts, it is very natural that the ro- 
manticists, in whose poems the lyric 
element predominates, should be pe- 
culiarly attracted to the vague and 
illimitable dream-world of music, the 
art which combines the fullest expres- 
sion of the emotions with the least 
precision of thought. 


“ Siisse Liebe denkt in Ténen, 
Denn Gedanken stehn zu fern; 
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Nar in Ténen mag sie gern 
Alles, was sie will, verschonen.” 


It was by no means merely acci- 
dental, that the grandest and most 
comprehensive form of pure instru- 
mental music was reached in the 
symphony contemporaneously with 
the bloom of romanticism; and al- 
though Beethoven, whose Sympho- 
nies surpass those of all other com- 
posers, was not identified with the 
romantic school, yet the nature of his 
genius was essentially sentimental 
and idealistic; and in this respect he 
bore the same relation to the naive 
and realistic Mozart, that Schiller 
bore to Goethe, and Michael Angelo 
to Raphael. It is, however, in the 
songs of Schubert, and especially in 
the sonatas and operas of Karl 
Maria von Weber, that the romantic 
spirit is most elearly and characteris- 
tically manifested. At the present 
day the same influence is traceable in 
the “musical dramas”. of Richard 
Wagner, both in his choice of themes 
(Tannhaiiser, Lohengrin, Tristan 
und Isolde, Der Ring des Nibelun- 
gen, &c.) and his method of treating 
them. Very significant, too, are the 
enthusiastic predilection and fine ap- 
preciation for music, which we find 
in the writings of the later romanti- 
cists, interspersed, like grains of gold, 
among the most grotesque and ex- 
travagant fancies and theories on all 
other subjects; as an illustration of 
this peculiarity, we need only refer 
our readers to the heterogeneous 
“ Phantasiesticke” of Hoffmann, 
whose whole life was but a clever ca- 
mriccio. 

As the romanticists awakened a 
love for old Italian church-music, so 
they revived the study and imitation 
of Byzantine and Gothic ecclesiasti- 
eal architecture, and promoted the 
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collecting and copying of old Italian 
and old German pictures. Thus a 
new tendency manifested itself in art, 
directly opposed to the classic purity 
and Hellenic serenity and symmetry 
of Carstens, Thorwaldsen, and Schin- 
kel. The finest works of the great 
masters of the sixteenth century, 
ideals of free and ennobled humanity, 
like the forms of the apostles in 
Raphael’s tapestries, and on Peter 
Vischer’s tomb of St. Sebald in Nu- 
remberg, were rejected as a degener- 
acy and a desecration, because they 
betrayed a study of the Greeks, and 
bore no stamp of specifically Chris- 
tian sanctity; while, on the other 
hand, the most imperfect medizval 
daub, with false perspective, dis- 
torted forms, stiff and wooden faces, 
and thin, spiritualized legs, was cher- 
ished as something sublime and sa- 
cred. Goethe, whose studies in Italy, 
under the guidance of Palladio and 
Winckelmann, had taught him to ap- 
preciate the true greatness of the an- 
tique, and the real scope of the 
Renaissance, was indignant at this 
relapse into the Middle Ages on the 
part of the so-called Nazarenes. It 
was as if the butterfly should return 
to the chrysalis, and crawl forever 
upon the earth in the form of a cat- 
erpillar. “Because a few monks 
were artists, therefore all artists must 
henceforth be monks,” was _ the 
strange logic of the new school, 
which Cornelius, Overbeck, Schadow, 
Veit, Julius Schnorr, and other kin- 
dred spirits, founded at Rome about 
the year 1810. Piety was the one 
thing needful; the studio was to be- 
come again the cell of a cloister; art 
must be not only exclusively reli- 
gious, but also thoroughly Catholic ; 
taking its themes from the legends of 
saints and the history of martyrs, 
and seeking its models in the ascetic 


and undeveloped works of the pre- 
Raphaelites. 

In the endless series of Madonnas, 
and delineations of the monotonous 
raptures and tortures of holy men 
and women, which was the result of 
this false principle, there was, inevit- 
ably, a lack of individual character- 
ization, which forced the artist, in or- 
der to render his pictures intelligible, 
to take refuge in a mystic exegetical 
symbolism, extending to form, color, 
and attitude, and calling into exercise 
the critic’s ssthetic sense far less 
than his ingenuity in guessing rid- 
dles. [We have examples of this ex- 
cessive use of attributes, which only 
served to make confusion worse con- 
founded, in the St. Cecilia of Lud- 
wig Schnorr, with her green robe, 
golden girdle, sandals tied with black 
ribbons, light-brown hair, left hand 
on her breast, right arm adorned 
with two golden bracelets, &c., each 
signifying some trial, aspiration, or 
virtue ; and in the once popular paint- 
ings of Runge, the borders of which 
are crowded with crosses, nails, gob- 
lets, thorns, flowers, and other emblem- 
atic objects, intended to be explana- 
tory of the central picture.] The 
influence of this school upon painting 
was, nevertheless, beneficial in two re- 
spects: first, in awakening in it a re- 
ligious spirit, at a time when it was 
in danger of forgetting its divine of- 
fice, and degenerating into a merely 
decorative art ; and, secondly, in free- 
ing it from the narrow limitations 
which had been imposed upon it, 
through the preponderance of the 
plastic or sculpturesque style of Louis 
David and Raphael Mengs; and no 
one, who has seen the designs of the 
brothers Riepenhausen to Tieck’s 
“Genoveva,” the compositions to 
Faust and the Nibelungen by Cor- 
nelius, the earliest panel-pictures of 
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Schnorr and Overbeck, and the grand 
frescoes in the Casa Bartholdi and 
the Villa Massimi, will underesti- 
mate the value of this organized pro- 
test of painting against the two evils 
which threatened it. Unfortunately, 
the re-action against the severe sim- 
plicity and graceful naiveté of Greek 
ideals was followed by a recoil into 
the opposite extremes; and the “ re- 
ligio-patriotic”” enthusiasm for a 
purer and more spiritual form of art 
rapidly deteriorated into superstition, 
bigotry, and the most fanatical spirit 
of papal propagandism. Soon, how- 
ever, the most talented of these 
painters discovered in the produc- 
tions of many of their pupils, that a 
halo of piety is not sufficient to beau- 
tify defective drawing and monoto- 
nous coloring, or to compensate for 
poverty of imagination. The doc- 
trine that branded as heresy every 
reminiscence of the antique in the 
representation of Christian myths 
was abandoned. The frescoes of 
Cornelius and Schnorr, in the Lud- 
wigskirche, and in the Royal Palace 
at Munich, show a renewed study of 
antiquity ; even Schadow and Over- 
beck, who never succeeded in getting 
entirely out of the narrow circle of 
the Nazarenes, and in whose pictures 
Hegel could discern “no healthy 
beauty,” did not disdain to take their 
motives from classic and German 
epics, and from profane as well as sa- 
cred history. The richest fruits of 
the romantic school of painting, after 
its emancipation from medieval tra- 
ditions, have been realized by Corne- 
lius’ most gifted pupil, Kaulbach, in 
his cycle of historico-symbolical pic- 
tures in the new museum at Berlin; 
especially in that real work of genius, 
the Battle of the Huns; while in 
Rauch and Rietschel, we see the ul- 
timate influence which it exerted 
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upon sculpture, in overcoming a too 
servile and pedantic adherence to an- 
tique types, and in combining with 
the superior symmetry and perfection 
of classic forms, the greater breadth 
and depth of thought and sentiment 
developed by Christian civilization. 


RECENT WORKS IN GERMAN THE- 
OLOGY. 

A Goop geography of Palestine, 
brought up to the time, and contain- 
ing the latest results of investigation, 
will have a hearty welcome from 
scholars. But such books as Dr. 
C. E. Hergt has published (Leipsic, 
1871, pp. 206), only darken counsel 
by words without knowledge. He 
has not learned what the travellers 
and scientists have found in the 
Sacred Land in these last years. He 
does not know the height of Mt. 
Hermon, or where the mountains of 
Gilead are, or that the people of Gali- 
lee in the time of Christ were genuine 
Jews. He insists that no Christians 
have entered the mosque of Abraham 
at Hebron, and shows the Dead Sea 
as a tributary of the RedSea. Hergt 
will not supersede Ritter. 

The critical examination of Eccle- 
siastes by Dr. Graetz is remarkable 
in several respects. 1. The late ori- 
gin assigned to the book, —8 B.C. 
2. That it is a satire upon Herod and ~ 
his court. 3. That it is not, as com- 
monly supposed, a sceptical book, but 
has the high and noble end of calling 
the people off from their sentimental 
longing to practical duties. Graetz 
maintains that the immortality of the 
soul was not a Jewish doctrine, and 
that Josephus lies when he claims it for 
the Jews. It came from Greece. He 
has interesting remarks about the 
Herodian dynasty, and about the 
formation of the Jewish canon, as- 
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signing the acceptance of the Hagi- 
ographa as late as A.D. 90. (Leipsic, 
1871.) 

Higenfeld’s articles on the Jewish 
Messiah, which have attracted much 
notice in “The Tiibingen Review,” 
now appear in a solid volume. The 
value of the book consists in its large 
use of less known Jewish Apocrypha, 
and its extraordinary critical insight 
and thoroughness. Its conclusions 
will not be acceptable to the orthodox 
school. (Leipsic, 1869, pp. lxxvi. 
492.) 

Dr. Erich Haupt, in his defence 
of the Four Evangelists, as accurate 
Hebraists in their quotation from the 
Jewish Bible, has an excellent inten- 
tion, but has made very poor work of 
it, as any well-informed scholar would 
know beforehand. The evangelists 
quote from sound and for “ aeccommo- 
dation,” and are not concerned to be 
werbally accurate, or to ascertain the 
original meaning of their citation. 
The “argument from prophecy,” so 
called, has become useless in defend- 
ing the divine mission of Jesus. The 
remarks of Herr Haupt on the Sermon 
on the Mount, and the relation of 
Jesus to the Jewish Law, are wise 
and well-considered. (Colberg, 1871, 
pp- 343.) 

The worst quarrels are family 
quarrels, and no dispute is so unre- 
lenting as that of near kindred. This 
remark is illustrated in the newly- 
published commentary of Ewald, on 
the “Seven Epistles.” Ewald hates 
with exemplary hatred, and abuses 
with endless vituperation, the Tiibin- 
gen school of critics. Yet his reason- 
ings and conclusions show that he 
belongs to their household. The 
“Seven Letters” are those of Peter, 
of Jude, the three pastoral letters of 
Paul, and his letter to the Ephesians. 
Ewald denies that any of these last 


were written by Paul. The pastoral 
letters, he thinks, were written at the 
close of the first century, by a Gen- 
tile Christian, who had fragments of 
Paul’s charges to Timothy and Titus. 
The Ephesian letter was written by 
a Jewish Christian, for Gentile Chris- 
tians, about A.D. 80, and was based 
upon the Colossian Epistle. The second 
Petrine letter he assigns to an earlier 
date than the Tiibingen critics, but 
of, course denies that Peter wrote it. 
The only genuine letters of the seven, 
are those of Jude and 1 Peter. 

And in another volume, Ewald 
translates and explains the Epistle to 
to the Hebrews and the Epistle of 
James. The first, he thinks, was 
written from Jerusalem, by a disciple 
of Paul, for the Church at Ravenna 
in Italy. The Epistle of James was 
“‘antipauline.” In this volume, as in 
the other, Ewald’s characteristic traits 
appear,— careful study, keen sagacity, 
bold conjecture, along with sirong 
dogmatism. Comparatively few will 
adopt his theories, yet he has argu- 
ment to support them. It is to the 
praise of Ewald, however, that his 
writing is always reverent in tone, 
and is not light and half scornful, 
like the writing of Strauss and Paul- 
us. It is impossible to read the 
books of the petulant critic without 
growing respect for his honesty and 
his conscientiousness. 

Few scholars of the Middle Age 
were more industrious than the wonder- 
ful son of that Jewish house, who goes 
in history by the name of Bar Eb- 
reus, instead of Abulfaradsch, his 
Syriac name. His Syriac Chronicles 
and Grammar have been repeatedly 
edited, but new fragments are con- 
stantly coming to light. His scholia 
on the twenty-third and twenty-ninth 
Psalms have just been edited from 
the original manuscript, with notes 
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by Emanuel Fuchs. 
philology, the writings of Bar He- 
breeus are invaluable. (Halle, 1871, 
pp. 32.) 

The works of Jacob of Sarug have 
been promised for some years. The 
avant-courier of them comes in a poem 
about Thamar, printed from a manu- 
script in the Vatican library, and 
edited by Joseph Zimgerle. It has 
rare value, not only as illustrating 
Syriac metre, but as showing the 
general culture of the Syriac church 
in the beginning of the sixth century. 
His treatment of the Jewish story of 
Thamar, not the most delicate of 
themes, makes her crime the result 
of a conflict of feeling. She is led 
to it by her anxious wish to be ances- 
tor of the Messiah, and ‘to share in 
the great honor of belonging to his 
line. The Syrian writers are not care- 
ful to avoid anachronisms. Jacob 
was a doctor, a bishop, and a saint of 
the Syrian Church; and was held in 
the highest honor, in spite of the 
doubtful orthodoxy of some of his 
notions. He is called by his admir- 
ers, the “Harp of the Orthodox 
Church,” and “ The Flute of the Holy 
Ghost.” (Innspriick, 1871, pp. 20.) 

The thick volume of Dr. Franz 
Nitsch, which he modestly entitles an 
“Outline ” (Grundriss) of Christian 
Dogmatic History, is a very thorough 
and candid account of the condition 
and growth of theological opinion in 
the years of the patristic period. It 
is not divided, as dogmatic history 
usually is, by chronological lines. 
The history of the different doctrines 
is separately traced, and their mutual 
relations are pointed out. The theol- 


ogy of the first century is treated 
with especial fulness, and particularly 
the growth of the idea of the God- 
head of Christ. (Berlin, 1870, pp. 
xi. 471.) 
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Some three years ago, Dr. Franz 
Kaulen, in his elaborate “ History 
of the Vulgate Version of the Bible,” 
showed us a modern scholar to whom 
this Latin copy of the divine word is 
the genuine voice of the Divine Spirit. 
He now follows it up with a “ Hand- 
Book of the Vulgate,” in which he 
tries to show the origin, and the 
method of the translation. After a 
short introduction on the “sources,” 
he goes on to give an elementary 
treatise on the Vulgate Latin, in its 
orthography, its etymology, its syn- 
tax, and its peculiar rhetorical fezais, 
sometimes concise, sometimes pleonas- 
tic; ending with a catalogue of in- 
correct translations, and an excellené 
index. We may complain that so 
thorough a work should take such 
small heed of the influence of the 
earlier Italic upon the Vulgate ; and 
we cannot sympathize with the evi- 
dent preference of the Latin above 
the Greek and Hebrew. (Maine, 
1870, pp. xii. 280.) 

That John Sylvester Pannonius, 


‘the first Hungarian translator of the 


New Testament, should have been so 
long neglected by German scholars, is 
certainly surprising and lamentable. 


-Yet this will hardly justify the fierce 


tone of the Catholic Professor, Joseph 
Danko, in writing of the works and 
influence of the gifted scholar. If 
Pannonius was always Catholic, he 
was liberal in his theology, defended 
the doctrine of justification by faith, 
and had Melancthon for his friend. 
How sadly to-day is the Papal 
Hierarchy wounded in the house of 
its friends! Now comes the learned 
Dr. John Francis Ritter von Schulte, 
Professor in Prague, with a most 
ominous volume on the relation of 
councils, bishops, and popes, and 
shows that, for a thousand years, the 
Roman Bishop had no power to rule 
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councils or to summon them, and that 
they were wholly free from his dicta- 
tion. He cuts away the foundation 
from the Vatican Synod most fatally, 
yet all the time with a grave dignity. 
The pope rules not by his own right, 
but by the grace of the Church. 
(Prague, 1871, pp. viii. 286.) 

Yet the pope may find a crumb of 
comfort in such works kas that of 
Herr Alfred yon Reumont, who, in 
his tract, “Pro Romano Pontifice” 
(Bonn, 1871, pp. 30), sturdily main- 
tains that the Church cannot stand, 
unless the temporal rule of his Holi- 
ness, which has lasted for eleven cen- 
turies, is upheld in its integrity. He 
thinks, nevertheless, that the Vatican 
Council was a great mistake ; that its 
decrees will not be held as binding, 
and that it will injure alike the Cath- 
olic world, the clergy, the episcopate, 
and the papacy. Will the pope ac- 
cept such a half-way advocate, sound 
on the temporal power, but heretical 
on papal infallibility ? 

In these days, when the Italian 
king is opening and overturning the 
cloisters of his new nation, it is inter- 
esting to read of the service of the 
philosophic Austrian emperor in that 
kind a hundred years ago. Adam 
Wolf, in a small volume (Vienna, 
1871, pp. vii. 174), graphically ex- 
poses the havoc which was made in 
the Austrian cloisters from 1770 to 
1790, when nearly eight hundred con- 
vents were cleared of their inmates, 
and more than twelve million gulden 
were happily realized from the sale of 
the confiscated property. Unfortu- 
nately, the work was not as complete 
and impartial as the similar work 
which Victor Emanuel is doing, and 
no less than fourteen hundred and 
twenty-five monastic establishments 
were left in the Austrian land. Joseph 
II. died too soon. 


Edward Grimm’s Latin oration on 
30th of May, 1870, at Jena, on taking 
his degree of Doctor in Theology, is 
an eloquent and piquant account of 
Luther’s life in that city; especially 
in his controversy with Carlstadt ; and 
helps in an incidental way to illus- 
trate one of the most important pas- 
sages in the life of the reformer. 
(Jena, 1871, pp. 271.) 

Prof. G. Plitt, in his eighteen Lec- 
tures on Lutheran Missions, goes over 
a good deal of ground, and writes in 
a good spirit. But he omits some 
important things,—the Lutheran 
mission in China, for instance, — 
and he confounds the origin of these 
missions with the general missionary 
spirit of the Evangelical Church. 
He is too much of a sectarian, and 
identifies Lutheranism with the abso- 
lute gospel, more than a writer on 
this topic ought to. (Erlangen, 1871, 
pp. viii. 327.) 

It seems ludicrous, in the present 
advanced state of theological science 
and ecclesiastical parties in Germany, 


‘to bring forward and defend the futile 


notion of the sufficiency of the Augs- 
burg Confession as a bond of evangeli- 
calunion. One might as well try to 


-harmonize and hold parties in the 


New-England churches by the creed 
of Cotton Mather or Jonathan Ed- 
wards, In attempting this task, Dr. O. 
Zoeckler only repeats an argument 
worn out, and multiplies useless com- 
monplaces of dogmatic talk. His thick 
book is out of time. (Frankfort, 1870, 
pp- viii. 335.) 

What Carl Schwartz did for Les- 
sing, Pastor August Werner has done 
for Herder; demonstrating his “ place 
as a theologian,” in a solid octavo 
volume. His method is that perplex- 
ing one of subjects, which annoys the 
reader in Mr. Weiss’s biography of 
Theodore Parker; compelling one to 
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go over the ground again and again, 
with endless repetitions, and breaking 
constantly the thread of the narrative. 
Herr Werner is an accurate observer ; 
but he exaggerates the critical ability 
of the German poet and sentimental- 
ist. We have to take Herder’s theo- 
logical assertions always cum grano 
salis, and cannot follow him in his 
deductions from the text of the Scrip- 
ture. (Berlin, 1871, pp. vii. 423.) 

The second volume of Dr. Carl 
Nitsch’s “ Collected Treatises,” most- 
ly extracted from the Studien and Kri- 
tiken, has just appeared. The subjects 
treated are ethical, dogmatic, and 
ecclesiastical, as well as separate 
Scripture phrases. We have also some 
of Nitsch’s famous polemical counter- 
blasts to Strauss and Lucke, which 
made stir in the theological world 
thirty years ago. Nitsch was an ad- 
mirable scholar, and is always inter- 
esting and able, even when his 
arguments are one-sided, and he fails 
to convince. (Gotlitig 871, pp. vii. 
456.) 

Turning to Jewish theology, which 
is now as prolific as Christian, we 
mention Dr. M. J. Muehlfelder’s eulo- 
gistic account of the labors, sufferings, 
learning, and genius, of Abba of Sora, 
the renowned “ Rabh” of the thir- 
teenth century. He overrates this Tal- 
mudic teacher, whose name is greater 
than his achievement. Rabh was a 
learned and a good man, but more a 
pedant than a prophet; and the read- 
ing of his story makes it strange that 
he gained so wide afame. Dr. Muehl- 
felder’s work is dull, notwithstanding 
his enthusiasm. (Leipsic, 1871, pp. xi. 
. The third division of Dr. Geiger’s 
work on Judaism and its History cov- 
ers a period of four hundred years, 
from the thirteenth to the sixteenth 
centuries, inclusive. It is marked by 
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all the breadth, accuracy, freedom from 
prejudice, and catholic temper, which 
characterized the previous volumes. 
Geiger is one of those Jews who can 
do justice to the position and feeling 
of adversaries, while he is loyal to his 
own faith. (Breslau, 1871, pp. viii. 
200.) 

And in his life of John Reuchlin, 
that wonderful Hebraist of the six- 
teenth century, Geiger finds a con- 
genial theme. The liberal Jews count 
as one of their heroes this brave vindi- 
cator of their honor and their race, 
in an age of persecution. That he is 
a Christian, only enhances his worth in 
their eyes. Reuchlin was as wise, 
and almost as witty, as his rival Eras- 
mus, but was a far nobler man. 
(Leipsic, 1871, pp. xxiii. 488.) 

Has Judaism any dogmas? Rabbi 
Low of Szegedin, a learned Talmudist, 
affirms that it has, in a short tract of 
forty-eight pages (Pesth, 1871). The 
spirit of his excellent tract, as well 
as its standpoint, may be judged 
from his statement that “the only 
true faith is one which can live in 
peace with reason ; that no other faith 
is stable, or can pass the ordeal of 
trial and temptation. Only such a 
faith can bring savory fruit from fra- 
grant blossoms. Reason is the centre 
of Jewish theology. “This,” says 
Abram Ben Ezra, “is the angel be- 
tween man and his God.” 

In five discourses, entitled “ Beze- 
lem Elohim,” Rabbi Adolf Jellinck 
eloquently urges optimism as the true 
Jewish doctrine; that humanity is 
divine, and the “ perfect man” is the 
race, combining the virtues of each in- 
dividual. God’s image is not in any - 
one man, but in the race. The four 
characteristics of man are, that he is 
ruler of creation, that he seeks the 
good, that he seeks the true, that he 
seeks the beautiful. The four pillars 
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on which Judaism rests are, mutual 
dependence, personal freedom, broth- 
erly love, and the brotherhood of all 
men. This world is the best of 
worlds. Rabbi Jellinck predicts that 
Judaism, thus defined, will be the 
universal religion. The volume is 
admirably printed, as such glowing 
discourse should be. (Vienna, 1871, 
pp. 84.) 

Oscar Zeiner publishes an interest- 
ing circular letter, by an anonymous 
Jew to his fellow-religionists, concern- 
ing their duty in the new German 
kingdom. He sees in this a new chance 
for a closer union of the synagogues, 
and for a freer discussion of great 
social questions. Now the Jews can 
prove that they hold the key to the 
world’s progress, and may be the 
saviours of society. -The style of the 
pamphlet is prolix, and the logic not 


always clear. But its earnest exhor- 


tation is in a good spirit. (Leipsic, 
1871, pp. 24.) 

That the question of “ Religion in 
the Schools ” has importance in Ger- 
many, appears in the ardent essay of 
Karl Richter, “The Emancipation 
of the School from the Church.” (Leip- 
sic, pp. 270.) Richter would not 
banish all religious teachings, but 
only dogmatic teaching; not reli- 
gious ideas or facts, but only creeds 
and forms of sound words. 

The legends of the life of Confu- 
cius are so contradictory, as to make 
it difficult to say how much is fact, 
and how much is fiction. Yet Dr. 
John H. Plath attempts this in a 
quarto volume, published by the 
Royal Academy of Bavaria. His 
work is compiled from Chinese sources, 
and is the fruit of patient research. 
Nevertheless, it adds little to what 
was already known of the divine 
philosopher of the Flowery Empire. 
( Munich, 1870, pp. 84.) 


The great highway of the Ameri- 
can continent has been celebrated in 
speech and song in these last years, 
but by no one with more enthusiastic 
prophecy than by C. H. C. Plath, in 
his essay “On the Significance of the 
Atlantic-Pacific Railway for the King- 
dom of God.” (Berlin, 1871, pp. vi. 
136.) He sees in this achievement 
the emancipation of the blacks, the 
conversion of the red men, fusion of 
races, the light of the gospel sent to 
the heathen in Asia and the Isles, and 
the sure fulfilment of prophecy. This 
railway is the chief of the mission- 
aries. Possibly a trip over the rail- 
way might have moderated some- 
what his transport. The influence 
thus far of the enterprise has not been, 
in all respects, evangelical. 

That the work of Dr. Henry Mauds- 
ley, on the Soul’s Physiology, has 
reached a second edition in a German 
translation, is proof that in this de- 
partment of science the sneer of Hit- 
zig, that the English have no scholar- 
ship, is not deserved. The translation 
by Dr. Rudolf Boehm is a good one. 
Maudsley, however, is not quite 
materialist enough for some of his 
German brethren. ’ 

A singular and costly production 
of the St. Petersburg Press, issued 
on the occasion of the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the President of the St. 
Petersburg Bible Society, is a collec- 
tion of “The Lord’s Prayer,” in one 
hundred and eight different dialects, 
all spoken in the Russian Empire. 
This is one-third of the versions in 
all known languages. The printing 
and literary finish of this work are 
in the highest style. It is a large 
quarto, of one hundred pages. Almost 
as curious is the Hebrew translation 
of “ Paradise Lost,” in blank verse, 
which has recently appeared in 
Vienna. 

















THE LAW OF PUNISHMENT:.* 

M. Emine pe GrRarpIn is known 
as a voluminous writer, on a great 
variety of social and political topics. 
A man of pronounced but erratic ge- 
mius, full of vanity and conceits, and 
withal: possessed by an insatiable 
thirst for novelty and notoriety ; 
his publications must be carefully 
sifted to find the gold which they 
unquestionably contain. For many 
years he has made penal law, in all 
its phases, a special and exhaustive 
study. The book before us, which is, 
as he often takes occasion to remind 
us, the fruit of twenty years’ research 
and reflection, has been anxiously 
expected by his friends, who predict 
that it will have a wide circulation 
among thinking. people, and great 
influence in shaping future discussion 
on the subject of which it treats. 
These hopes may, and probably will, 
prove extravagant. There are certain 
grave defects in all of M. de Girar- 
din’s writings,— acrudeness of thought 
and want of logical precision, a fan- 
tastic striving after effect, and a 
depressing vehemence of rhetoric, — 
which must always mar their influ- 
ence and the author’s reputation. 
“Du Droit de Punir” is marked by 
these blemishes in their ugliest and 
least pardonable form. Nevertheless, 
we welcome it, as one of the most 
important of recent contributions to 
social science. It is impossible to 
feel any thing but admiration for the 
patient devotion and intellectual in- 
trepidity of a man who spends the 
best years of his life in groping 
among the foundations of a right 
which society has claimed with little 
opposition, and exercised for many 
centuries; yet the harmless title of 
M. de Girardin’s work invites the 


1Du Droit de Punir. By Emile de Girardin. 
Paris: 1871, 
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reader to consider a sweeping attack 
on the whole scheme of modern penal 
legislation. To abolish all restraints 
on human liberty, leaving the free- 
dom of action co-extensive with the 
freedom of thought and the freedom 
of speech, is the purpose of the book. 
Aside from this fundamental trilogue, 
and for those who reject it in advance, 
the treatise possesses great value, not 
only in virtue of the facts and figures 
which it embraces, but also in virtue 
of the reasons which give value to 
any conscientious attempt to solve 
the great problems underlying our 
civilization. 

A clear and concise exposition of 
the author’s views is found in the 
preface. He there relates how in 1850 
he was first led to reflect on the unity 
and indivisibility of liberty, and to 
ask himself whether complete freedom 
of action does not follow logically 
from freedom of thought and speech. 
After long study he was able to an- 
swer the question in the affirmative ; 
liberty is one and indivisible, for 
when it is divided it ceases to be the 
free, and becomes the arbitrary. To 
prove this, take the fact that there is 
no invariable standard of right and 
wrong; that which one state, one age, 
or one religion, condemns and pun- 
ishes, another state, age, or religion, 
exalts to a virtue. Since society 
admits as evils to which it must resign 
itself, murder and robbery collective, 
glorified under the names of war and 
conquest, cannot it admit in the same 
way murder and robbery individual, 
proscribed as crimes? If war and 
conquest had never existed, could the 
mind conceive of them as compatible 
with society? Assuredly not. Yet 
what seems impossible is actual. Is 
it then, unreasonable to suppose that 
society could live with murder and 
theft unpunished, as it now lives with 
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. war and confiscation? Besides, war 
and the army, demoralizing society, 
encourage crime. Abolish war, and 
you abolish the school of criminals. 
Crime will be diminished by closing 
schools which teach man to slay his 
brother, and opening schools which 
teach him to read and to write and to 
reason. 

Since theft holds to murder, in most 
cases, the relation of cause to effect, 
to render murder more and more rare 
it is necessary to crush it in its germ, 
which is theft. To crush theft, it is 
necessary to attack it in its sources, 
which are ignorance, misery, and 
vagabondage. But it is within the 
power of society to remove, almost 
wholly, these causes. In order to 

_ make man the image of civilization, 

he must be led by the curb which is 

in him; and that curb is not the 
pain which irritates, it is not the fear 
which debases, it is the reason which 

elevates. When society punishes a 

man, it exceeds its right; when it 

does not educate him, it fails in its 
duty. Do not punish man, educate 
him; and the current of society will 
become clear, limpid, and natural. 

“Dare to affirm,” continues M. de 
Girardin, “that man, brother of man, 

has no right to punish his image and 

his equal. Dare to affirm, that if 
society has the right of protecting 
itself, it has no right to employ the 
barbarous means which it now employs, 

— means which injure it more than 

they profit it, which threaten more 

than they protect it. Dare to affirm, 
that for keeping idiot or madman from 
becoming a thief or murderer, there 
is, there ought to be, something better 
to do than to add to those parts the 
parts of the jailer and the hangman. 

And when society lives with- 
out jailers or hangmen, with fewer 
thieves and murderers, it will seem as 
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simple as it now seems easy to live 
without slaves and serfs, which for so 
many years were believed to be in- 
dispensable.” 

M. de Girardin’s book consists of 
two parts ; the first part contains his 
reasons for abolishing corporal pen- 
alties, and the second contains an ex- 
planation of the substitute which he 
has to offer. The subdivisions of the 
first part treat of penal servitude ; of 
the legitimacy of the right of pun- 
ishing ; of its utility and of its abuse ; 
of the penal scale, including the vari- 
ous sorts of punishments which are 
now inflicted; of some special pun- 
ishments; of the elimination of pen- 
alties and their modification. The 
first chapter is an attempt to estab- 
lish from history the proposition that 
penal servitude differs in no essential 
respect from other forms of slavery, 
and that all the arguments against 
slavery apply with equal force to the 
act by which society, under the name 
of “punishment,” deprives a citizen 
of liberty. The second chapter, “On 
the legitimacy of the right of pun- 
ishing,” treats us to some very keen 
destructive criticism, which is quite 
admirable so far as it goes. The first 
theory which he takes up and com- 
bats is that of Hobbes, Locke, Gro- 
tius, Rousseau, and others, that the 
right of punishment rests on the 
“social contract;” a theory all but 
universally rejected, and which he 
might have passed with less con- 
sideration. Blackstone, Romagnosi, 
and Carmignani, derive the right of 
punishing from the right of self-de- 
fence. But outside of the case of 
civil war, the right of self-defence is 
a right exclusively personal, and can 
by no logic be twisted into a right 
impersonal, inhering in society. M. 
Charles Lucas is quoted in the effec- 
tive remark, that “it is absurd to say 




















that society punishes in virtue of the 
right of legitimate defence, when its 
right of punishing is exercised as a 
substitute for the right of legitimate 
defence belonging to the individual.” 
According to Beccaria, de Broglie, 
Rossi, the right of punishment is de- 
duced from the right of social defence. 
But this requires us to admit in ad- 
vance of proof that punishments in- 
flicted as penalties are effective as meas- 
ures of socialdefence. The proposition 
cannot be demonstrated. The real 
danger to life and property is not from 
theft and murder, but from policemen 
and soldiers, the agents of law and 
order. If every citizen was his own 
protector, and sergeants de ville were 
abolished, life and property would be 
no more, and liberty much less, in 
danger. What is gained, said & 
Tocqueville, from a system by which 
authority watches to turn from the 
citizen dangers of which he has not 
even dreamed, when that authority is 
at the same time master absolute of 
his life and his liberty? Leibnitz 
and Joseph de Maistre derived 
the right to punish from the source, 
called divine, of expiation. But 
when and by what authority was 
society deputed to enforce, according 
to its human and imperfect measure, 
penalties of whose expiatory effect 
only God can take the degree? How 
can society discriminate between 
criminals who are such from depraved 
natures, and criminals who are such 
in virtue of inherent moral deformi- 
ties, or defective education? In de- 
fault of that power, what becomes of 
the theory of expiation? Expiation 
is a word of no practical use; it does 
not indicate a divine source from which 
one can deduce the right of punishing. 
To expiate is to make reparation. 
But except in the case of the thief 
caught in the act, and obliged to 
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restore his stolen goods, an arrest 
repairs nothing. MM. Cousin and 
Guizot draw the legality of penalties 
from justice. But justice, as a prac- 
tical concern in society, is not eternal 
or immutable, replies M. de Girardin, 
and cannot be made the defence of 
such a power as society claims when 
it deprives a man of life or liberty. 
And he might have added that justice 
is held to be the object of punish- 
ment, and that that which is the object 
of an act cannot, at. the same time, 
be the ground of its legitimacy, ex- 
cept on the barbarous principle that 
the end justifies the means. The last 
theory examined is Kant’s, that pun- 
ishment inflicted by society on one 
of its own members is in reality self- 
punishment, and is from that reason 
legitimate. Our author does not 
seem to comprehend the German 
philosopher entirely, and dismisses 
him with the remark that he deals in 
cheap paradoxes, and that his argu- 
ment at best rests on pagan notions 
of responsibility. 

To a thinker who regards the sub- 
ject from a point of view purely ab- 
stract and metaphysical, of course this 
chapter is the pivotal point of the 
discussion. M. de Girardin, denying 
the right of society to inflict’ corporal 
punishment, gallantly comes forward 
to establish a negative proposition, 
when he might have availed himself 
of the disputant’s right to throw the 
burden of proof on those who main- 
tain the affirmative. To show that 
the affirmative is by no means 
demonstrated, he might have pointed 
to the fact, that, out of a dozen emi- 
nent thinkers, nearly every one has a 
theory of his own, while each rejects 
the theories of his rivals. This is 
not conclusive proof of the non-exist- 
ence of the right; but it proves that 
there is not, in support of the ground 
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of the right, that harmony of judg- 
ment on the part of publicists which 
alone could disarm scepticism. 

But society is very arbitrary, and 
has an active contempt for logic. 
No one knows this better than Emile 
de Girardin, who has lived through 
half a dozen French revolutions; and 
in the remaining chapters of the first 
part of his book, he devotes himself 
to a careful and minute examination 
of the several kinds and degrees of 
punishment, with reference to their 
practical effect on malefactors and on 
society. We can heartily commend 
most of the features of this portion 
of the work. His partition of the 
subject is specially convenient, while 
his classification of penalties is at 
once neat, simple, and accurate. 
Brushing away the refinements of 
the Code Pénal in France, he ar- 
ranges its numerous penalties under 
five grand divisions, namely: 1. Pri- 
vation of life, or capital punishment. 
2. Privation of liberty, or imprison- 
ment. 3. Privation of country, or 
banishment. 4. Privation of rights, 
civil, political, and domestic. 5, Pri- 
vation of a sum of money, or fines. 
Each of these divisions forms the 
subject of a chapter. The method 
of treatment in all cases is the same. 
The author first enumerates under 
each division the several condemna- 
tions which it includes, and then pro- 
ceeds to learn, not only by @ priori 
reasoning whether they are likely to 
fulfil, but also by the records of 
history and the testimony of experts 
whether they actually do fulfil, their 
beneficent purpose. We need not 
say that he reaches a negative an- 
swer. This was a foregone conclu- 
sion. 

But there is one fatal defect in the 
method pursued. The enumeration 
weakens the case in respect to all the 


things which are not enumerated, say 
the logicians. Now, M. de Girardin 
may show the futility of all existing 
penalties for crime, and yet fail to 
make out his case; for it cannot be 
pretended that society has tried all 
the punishments which human inge- 
nuity can invent; and until all that 
are possible have been put in practice 
and been found wanting, our author’s 
argument, be it of more or less 
strength, must remain an induction, 
and not a demonstration. 

In reality, however, the question is 
not an absolute but a relative one. 
Accept the fact that society may, or 
at least that it does, take repressive 
measures against crime, and the prob- 
lem becomes simplified to a trial of 
the relative efficiency of different sys- 
tems. In such a trial, moreover, no 
statesman would condemn a system 
because it failed to prevent crime. 
He would condemn it and abolish it 
if he found that under another sys- 
tem, or in the absence of any system, 
thieves and murderers flourished less 
vigorously; but he would not tear 
down jails and dismiss jailers because 
they fail to produce the millennium. 
M. de Girardin falls into no such in- 
consequence as this. He pronounces 
the prevailing system of bodily penal- 
ties a failure, not because it does not 
extinguish crime, but because it en- 
courages crime. In other words, he 
denies altogether both the minatory 
and the reformatory character of 
prisons, and holds that they have the 
opposite tendency of hardening their 
inmates. The problem then is to dis- 
place this system by one which, being 


equally or more powerful to prevent 


crime at the outset, shall be less per- 
nicious in forming and perpetuating 
a distinct criminal class. How is this 
to be brought about? Montesquieu 
announced, and Beccaria further de- 



































veloped, the principle, that the effica- 
cy of corporal penalties does not de- 
pend on their severity, but on their 
certainty. De Girardin goes a step 
further. In his view, the prevention 
of crime does not depend on corporal 
penalties at all, but on the degree of 
publicity given to convictions for 
crime, and to the stigma affixed by 
those convictions on the guilty par- 
ties. “Penal publicity” is his 
phrase; and we invite the attention 
of all interested readers, not only to 
our imperfect sketch of the doctrine, 
but to the book wherein the author 
speaks for himself. 

In place of jails and scaffolds, M. 
de Girardin would introduce the 
brand of Cain, the scarlet letter of 
Hester Prynne. He would retain 
magisirates, as instruments to publish 
offenders to the world. They should 
have the power not to send men to 
prison, but to send them out into 
society with their record written as 
though on their foreheads. But this 
punishment is not to be carried to 
barbarous lengths, as an instrument 
of torture. Its application is to be 
subordinated strictly to the interests 
of society. An erring man who truly 
repents, and does works meet for re- 
pentance, may have the judicial cen- 
sure judicially washed out. But, until 
he is thus officially restored, he must 
bear the shame and the burden of 
his condemnation, as an ever-present 
punishment; and in his business, 
social, and civic relations, must learn 
the hard lot of the outlaw. He is a 
social cipher. He can make no legal 
paper. He can perform none of the 
duties of a citizen. The landlord 
shelters him at his own risk, and is 
responsible for his conduct while 
under his roof. He has the choice of 
but three courses. He can expatriate 
himself, kill himself, or try by a long 
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course of good conduct, pursued under 
the most painful circumstances, to re- 
gain his old position among men. 

In connection with this penal 
publicity, our author proposes to re- 
tain the present system of fines and 
damages, but extended and improved 
so as to include the principle of soli- 
darity, or the responsibility, jointly 
and individually, of the offender him- 
self, his family, and his township - 
commune. This arrangement rests on 
two distinct hypotheses. In the first 
place, according to M. de Girardin, the 
family and the township should be 
responsible pecuniarily for the con- 
duct of their members, because, in the 
great majority of cases, crime ig due 
to the failure of the family and of the 
township to fulfil each its proper duties 
in the way of educating and training 
the young. In the second place, socie- 
ty owes to its own members who may 
be injured in person or property some 
reparation; and no other arrange- 
ment is so just as to hold the culprit, 
his friends, and his township, in the 
order named, responsible for damages. 
It is also found that in the ancient 
States, at Venice, and wherever this 
system has been tried, it has proved 
highly efficient in the preventing 
crime. 

We cannot follow M. de Girardin 
through the intricate and cumbersome 
machinery by which he proposes to 
carry his theories into practice. Let 
it be said briefly, that he advocates a 
system, which, after abolishing taxes, 
shall substitute a voluntary contribu- 
tion, in return for which the citizen 
will receive a certificate (inscription 
de vie), answering the manifold pur- 
pose of a registry of birth and 
marriage, passport, professional diplo- 
ma and tax receipt. Any conviction 
for misdemeanor is to be recorded by 
the court on this document. A per- 
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son who has no certificate, and a per- 
son who has one with a misdemeanor 
recorded, stand on the same footing, — 
outside of civilization. There are 
other provisions in this singular plan, 
but they add no essential principle to 
those already given. Of course, as a 
method of carrying out the author’s 
views on the suppression of crime, 
this plan must be regarded as means 
to an end, and need not be accepted 
even with those views. 

The essential thought suggested 
by the book is this, that a capable 
publicist, after many years’ study of 
the subject, has put on record his 
opinion that our system of penal laws 
is a failure, and that the punishment 
of crime could be more effectively 
managed by the abolition of all pains 
inflicted on the body. Master “The 
Scarlet Letter,” and you have half of 
Emile de Girardin’s scheme. Supple- 
ment “The Scarlet Letter” with a 
system of fines, bearing on the crimi- 
nal, his family, and society, and you 
have the whole of it. 

HERBERT TUTTLE. 


ST. PAUL. 

TuIs anonymous treatise} is pretty 
well defined by its title, and fully de- 
- scribed in its preface, which states 
the writer’s purpose to be, to “ enable 
the reader to realize more adequately 


1 Paul of Tarsus: an Inquiry into the Times 
and the Gospel of the Apostle of the Gentiles. 
By a graduate. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1872. 


what was the social and religious con- 
dition of the world in which St. Paul 
lived, and what it was that he sought 
to teach.” It assumes the genuine- 
ness of the Pauline Epistles; does 
not include Hebrews among them; 
considers Acts to be “either a collec- 
tion of extracts from some very copi- 
ous archives, or . . . fragments of a 
comprehensive work;” and to have 
(very likely) been “ an ancient Eiren- 
icon, intended to prove a substantive 
harmony between the tenets of the 
Jewish Christians and those of the 
Gentiles to whom Paul imparted his 
doctrine.” The authorized version is 
modified, in quoting, as correct trans- 
lation is taken to require ; and Paul’s 
writings are “ treated as human com- 
positions only.” 

The spirit of the book is a scholar- 
ly and thoughtful good sense. It is 
little emotional, though it recognizes 
the vitality and power which Chris- 
tianity derives from its emotional char- 
acter. It seeks to be unsectarian, 
aiming to shape its discussions so 
that its arrays of facts and _ its 
judgments upon them may be 
received and considered without of- 
fence to any dogmatic or polemic be- 
lief; though its fundamental denial 
of Paul’s special inspiration must, of 
course, repel some. It is, at any rate, 
a fair and intelligent book, and will 
furnish many instructive suggestions 
and fresh thoughts, even to those who 
may dissent from its conclusions. 
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HOURS OF WORK. 

Editor of the Oty anv New, —In 
thinking somewhat upon the idea of 
the “Labor Reformers” that eight 
hours constitutes the length of a 
day’s work, it comes to my mind to 
ask, Why should eight hours consti- 
tute a day’s work rather, than any 
other length of time? Suppose that 
it had been the custom among civil- 
ized nations to divide the day into 
twenty hours instead of twenty-four: 
would eight hours make a day’s work 
then? Or suppose the day was di- 
vided into thirty hours: would eight 
hours then be a day’s work? And 
if the laborer demands that his time 
for work shall be cut down to eight 
hours with the pay of ten, why 
should he not, with as much right 
on his part, assign seven hours, six 
hours, four, two hours, or half an 
hour, as enough to entitle him to a 
full day’s pay? There is nothing 
apparently in the division of day and 
night, nothing in the vitality and 
vigor of the human nerves and mus- 
cles, nothing anywhere in the aver- 
age man, that decides how long a 
man may employ his physical power 
for work. 

Does not the demand on the part 
of the laborer upon the Legislature, 
or Congress, admit the power and 
the right of the State and National 
Legislatures to prolong the ‘day to 
nine hours, ten hours, twelve, or 
twenty ? 

But there is scarcely any other 


class of laborers than those to whom 
that name is technically given, vvho 
work so little as eight hours a day. 
Among those who work with their 
hands, — yes, and with their arms 
and with their backs, and sides and 
legs too, —consider the farmer, who 
begins his work with early light, and 
leaves off only at dark, to whom 
fourteen hours a day is no unusual 
length: he works as long, whether 
he is the employer or one of the 
hired men; and though the outside 
observer, reflecting upon agricultural 
labor, might well wish that the hus- 
bandman could be relieved somewhat 
of his long continuance of toil, yet 
the laws of the State cannot relieve 
him. The seasons themselves, the 
frost and the heat, the winds and the 
rain, and sunrise and sunset, seem to 
appoint his long day to him. If all 
agricultural laborers should combine 
together, and refuse to work more 
than eight hours a day, the whole of 
society would be revolutionized. It 
would indeed, under present circum- 
stances, be impossible u. feed the 
world. The grain crop, and every 
other crop, would necessarily be very 
largely cut down. Butter could not 
be made for less than adollar a pound ; 
and flour would be worth twenty dol- 
lars a barrel. It would probably re- 
quire double the number of laborers 
to produce the present amount of food 
which the world requires. Those la- 
borers would have to be taken from 


other employments, or from some new 
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source. And there probably is not 
one farmer in a hundred now, hiring 
at the present time a man or men, that 
would not be obliged to give up his 
farm, or limit himself to such kind of 
agricultural operation and produce 
as he could attend to himself alone, 
with no other result than simply the 
smallest possible living. Yet the de- 
mand of the mechanic, or the day- 
laborer, in. the city, must equally ap- 
ply to all farm-hands. 

It applies equally to the capitalist. 
There are, doubtless, some capitalists 
who only lend money to persons to 
make use of it, who do not employ 
their thinking powers more than 
eight hours a day. But, apparently, 
men that-lend money spend much 
more time than that length in the 
various operations which their pecu- 
liar forms of business require. And 
capitalists who do not lend, but put 
their money to use themselves in any 
of the various ways of manufacture 
and business, seem seldom to be able 
to escape from their counting-rooms, 
banks, manufactories, travels, and 
places and ways of business, with the 
little length of day employed by the 
demand of the laborer. The various 
classes of thinkers would be glad 
enough if they could limit their 
long-continued work to some shorter 
period: editors of newspapers, news- 
gatherers, book-makers, lawyers ; min- 
isters, with sermons to write, schools 
to examine, people to visit, funerals 
to attend ; physicians, with the anxie- 
ties of endangered families upon their 
hearts, and the lives of patients in 
their hands, called up at any hour of 
the night, — called to attend the day- 
laborer and his family at any hour, 
and to stay with them any length of 
time, — kept up all day long, catch- 
ing hasty and uncomfortable sleep ; 
school-teachers, who, after six hours’ 


hard brain-work, and heart-work, and 
severest trials of temper, study many 
hours more to learn what others have 
thought or have learned in regard to 
the best ways of instruction ; philan- 
thropists, that argue the case of the 
day-laborer, visiting work-shops, re- 
ceiving calls from men and from com- 
mittees, making addresses in the even- 
ings, and travelling early and late 
through cold and storm to keep ap- 
pointments, — can these accomplish 
their work if their hours are limited ? 
How long is the day of hard work to 
these, and such as these ? 

How often such men are as much 
deprived of social enjoyments, of op- 
portunities for reading and study out- 
side of their own business, as day- 
laborers themselves are! And out of 
all the hard brain-workers of the 
world, — capitalists, manufacturers, 
merchants, editors, and the others 
mentioned, and others like them, — 
how many desire to limit their day to 
eight hours? or would know how to 
do it ? or would feel that life so lim- 
ited was less than frivolity and 
waste? Will our statesmen that 
govern empires ; our legislators inves- 
tigating the demands of the people, 
turning over in their minds all the 
suggestions and arguments of eight- 
hour men; our generals in the field, 
seeking to save a nation from de- 
struction, — be contented with eight 
hours’ work alone? True men love 
work; true men love work better 
than any thing else. They must do 
what is hard. No such men want an 
easy life. 1f they have accumulated 
fortunes that might enable them to 
live in luxury, with all service to save 
them trouble, they still keep on in 
their appointed work, and count it a 
shame to stop or remit, and live the 
life of idleness. It looks as if, out of 
all the useful classes of the commu- 
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nity, the day-laborer, hand-worker, 
alone wanted ease. 

Bat the eight-hour plan must 
apply to women as well as men. It 
would be a shame for Michael, the 
hod-carrier, to demand that his wife 
should work sixteen hours a day, and 
he only half the time. How shall it 
be? Shall she get up in the morn- 
ing, winter’s morning, at six o’clock, 
make the fire, put on the tea-kettle, 
get breakfast, beginning a couple of 
hours before his day’s work’ begins, 
give the children their breakfast, get 
their faces washed, their clothes made 
tidy, and send them off to school, and 
keep at washing dishes, cleaning 
house, getting meals, mending the 
hole in her husband’s pockets, in 
Norah’s frock, and Dennis’s trowsers, 
and so on all day; and at evening, 
when Michael slips off to the saloon 
with his pipe in his mouth, keep on 
at the same work as long as her 
strength will allow, till eight o’clock, 
nine, ten at night, or later? And is 
all this right, with only eight hours 
for the man? Or shall we limit 
woman’s work to eight hours also? 
Tea-kettle on at eight in the morn- 
ing, breakfast at nine or ten, novel- 
reading or the Sorosis from twelve 
to two, dinner ready at about four, 
tea at six, and the dishes left for 
washing till next morning; the even- 
ing spent at the opera, and Michael’s, 
Dennis’s, and Norah’s mending left 
till next week? “Woman’s work is 
never done; ” but the Labor-Reform- 
ers surely will not limit themselves to 
the thought of Michael alone ; they’ll 
think of Maggie as much. If they 
limit woman’s labor in the printing- 
office, book-bindery, wallet-shop, shirt 
and collar establishments, and dry- 
goods and fancy stores to eight 
hours, they will not let the dear 
mother of these poor girls slave all 
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day, and half of the night too, will 
they? No. Eight hours is enough 
for house-work, if enough for street- 
work, shop-work, manufactories. 
Eight hours for women, as well as 
eight hours for men. 

And what shall we say about eight 
hours for men and women hired at 
work in domestic employments ? The 
life of the female domestic has a 
long day of it. Cook, waiting-maid, 
chamber-girl, maid of all work, how 
shall her day be shortened? Work 
must begin before breakfast; it can- 
not end when tea is over. Work 
often must be protracted into the 
evening. Shall our evening guest 
have no refreshments? Shall there 
never be a table set for a supper at 
nine o’clock? If Mr. Gladstone, or 
Bismarck, or Charles Sumner must 
do any business of state or any private 
business at eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing, must the coachman come in and 
say, The horses cannot be had; the 
ostler has just fed them, and they 
will not be cleaned under an hour or 
two; the carriage, having been out 
yesterday in the mud, will not be 
ready again before eleven o'clock; 
and the statesman must stay at home 
or walk? And shall never a horse be 
cleaned after six o’clock in the even- 
ing? And what if the family would 
like a drive in the cool of the day, 
after enduring the long heat; can’t 
the horses be had? Is the coach- 
man’s time up? After his eight 
hours, has he gone to the club, the 
theatre, the public library, or to hear 
Fichte’s lecture on “ The Me and Not- 
me?” 

But certainly the day-laborer, 
the blacksmith, carpenter, printer, 
ought not to cut down their day to 
eight hours, and have no compassion 
on other workers, without whose as- 
sistance, though the world might ex- 
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ist, it looks a little difficult to say 
how it would exist. 

In a word, is not this demand for 
eight hours in contravention, not so 
much of all the customs, institutions, 
and relationships of society, which 
can no more be changed by public 
law or private attempt than the spell- 
ing of the English language, or its 
laws of grammar, can be changed by 
act of Legislature or by private fancy, 


. — but rather in contravention of all 


the laws of nervous and muscular 
action, of physical vigor, and moral 
ambition, and sense of obligation to 
the world? By the sweat of a man’s 
brow shall he get his bread; not a 
curse, but a blessing. If all the 
legislators of the world should enact 
laws with -heavy penalties, that no 
man should be allowed to work more 
than eight hours a day, wouldn’t peo- 
ple work by stealth? wouldn’t they 
overthrow such tyrannical govern- 
ments that deprived them of the hap- 
piest privilege of the employment of 
their own powers? What workman 
does not feel it a privilege to take off 
his hat, and wipe the sweat from his 
forehead? And how many times a 
day ought the law to allow us to do 
it? Ext Harryzss. 





MR. BOST’S WORK IN FRANCE. 


Tue October number of “Old and 
New,” 1871, contained a private letter, 
describing “Mr. Bost’s Work in 
France,” and asking aid for him in 
his necessities, cut off, as he had been 
by the war in France, from many of 
his accustomed resources. 

In spite of the great fire in Chicago, 
the Western disasters, and Mr. Coque- 
rel’s noble appeals, so near to all our 
hearts, the writer, from time to time, 
received such generous donations for 
Mr. Bost’s cause, that it is due to all 


those who have so kindly responded, 
to inform them that Mr. Bost has re- 
ceived three several remittances, in 
times of great perplexity ; and that he 
desires warmest thanks to all those 
American friends who have assisted 
him. Appended is a list containing 
the initials of donors, so far as they 
are known : — 

In Boston, Mass, Mr. P. T. J., 
$50.00; Mrs. J. T. F., $25.00; Mrs. 
C. G. L. and friends, $130.00 ; Mrs. S. 
H. B., $5.00 ; Dr. and Mrs. M. $20.00; 
two ladies, unknown, $200.00 ; friends, 
through Rev. R. E., $45.00; Miss J. 
M., $20.00. ~ 

In Roxbury and Jamaica Plain, 
Mrs. J. G., $10.00; Mrs. J. L., $5.00; 
R. S., $20.00; Mrs. L. $25.00; Mrs. 
J. DeV. F., $1000; Mrs. E. B., 
$5.00; Mrs. E. G., $7.00; Miss J., 
Miss W., and Mrs. C. 8., $3.00; Mrs. 
A. W., $1.00; Mrs. H. C. B., $5.00; 
Mrs. and the Misses N., $20.00; Mr. 
T. B., $20.00; Mrs. E. H., $5.00; 
Mrs. B., $5.00; friends, through Mrs. 
M. B., $10.00; an unknown friend, 
$10.00; Mrs. J. E. C., $30.00; Miss 
C., $25.00. From members of the Socie- 
ty of Friends, through Mrs. 8. B. M., 
$60.00 ; from one in Dublin, Ireland, 
$25.00. The orphans’ offering $10.00. 
Mrs. J. H. T., $10.00; a friend, 
$20.00; Miss H. T., for friends, 
$15.00. 

From Cincinnati, Miss E. R., 
$1.00; Mrs. McG., 10.00. 

Mr. J. J., Salt Creek, Polk County, 
Or., $10.00; F. N. D., North Platte, 
Neb., $2.00; Miss E. F. M., Mon- 
treal, Va., $2.00. In Cambridge, Mrs. 
A. G., $15.00; Miss C. R., $8.00. 
Friends from Andover and Salem, 
$21.00. In Northampton, friends, 
through Miss F. B., $45.00. In 
Dorchester, Mrs. W. B., $100.00, 
and friends, $25.00. In Milton, Mrs. 
G. H., $10.00. In New York, Mrs. 





























F. G. 8., $50.00., Mrs. H. B. 8. and 
friends, $20.00; Mrs. J. T., $5.00; 
Mr. and Mrs. E. H. R. L., ‘$100.00; 
Mrs. BR. A. $10.00; E. 8. M,, 
$10.00. A friend in Albany, $50.00; 
another, $20.00. 

In Philadelphia and Germantown, 
Dr. J. F. M., $50.00; Mrs. E. O. K., 
$20.00. An absent Philadelphian, 
$20.00; Mrs. C. D., $10.00; Mrs. 8., 
$10.00; Miss S..and nieces, $10.00 ; 
L. G., $5.00; Miss A., $5.00; Mr. B., 
$5.00; Mrs. B., $5.00. A friend in 
South Amboy, $2.00. 

Rev. Wm. W. and friends, in Keene, 
N.H., and Salem, Mass., $225. 

As soon as I had collected four or 
‘five hundred dollars, I purchased a 
bill of exchange, and sent to Mr. Bost ; 
remembering what Sydney Smith, or 
some other wise man, said, that to a 
person needing assistance, a small 
remittance, repeated at intervals, is 
a greater relief than a large sum, 
for which one has to wait toa long. 
In this way I have already sent 
three bills of exchange; and would 
say to all friends who may hereafter 
feel disposed to aid Mr. Bost, that my 
collection is still going on, and any 
additions will be always gratefully 
received. - 

After a long illness in the autumn, 
occasioned by an accident while 
visiting the sick, Mr. Bost recovered ; 
and his first visit was to the directress 
of Bethesda, who invited him, with 
his wife and daughter, to dine with 
her. It was the day on which he 
received the first remittance from 
America. He writes: “C’était dans 
Vapartement des idiotes que le mo- 
deste diner se donnait. La soirée se 
passait en famille. J’étais entouré de 
ces 80 jeunes filles, qui ont chacun une 
triste histoire de souffrances 4 racon- 
ter. Nous avons chanté des cantiques, 
nos ceurs étaient & unison pour 
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soupirer aprés la meilleur patrie ou 
il n’y aura plus de cries, plus de 
maladies mentales. Nos chéres aveu- 
gles, rélégués dans un coin, travail- 
laient. Pour elles point n’est besoin 
de lampe: il fait toujours nuit, et le 
jour existe méme au sein des ténébres. 
Avant de nous séparer, j’ai fait cir- 
culer votre enveloppe, et j’ai de- 
mandé & mon auditoire & que cette 
lettre renfermait, leur disant que 
e’était leur ami, qui me avait en- 
voyée. Chéres enfants, leurs cceurs 
étaient bien émus quand je leur fis 
part du contenu.” 

It only remains to add, that, in case 
any one should wish to visit Laforce, 
the route is easily marked out. Two 
main railroad lines stretch between 
Paris and Bordeaux, one via Or- 
leans, Tours, Poitiers, and Angouléme; 
the other via Orleans, Chateauroux, 
Limoges, and Périgueux. These lines, 
diverging at Orleans, converge, and 
meet again at the village of Coutras, 
thirty-seven miles before reaching 
Bordeaux, and three hundred and 
forty-six miles from Paris. 

The traveller can reach Laforce 
direct from Paris by the Limoges- 
Perigueux line, stopping at Mussi- 
dan station, twenty-six miles short of 
Coutras. The traveller who prefers 
to go south by the Poitiers-Angouléme 
line must go to Coutras, and then 
back along the other line these twenty- 
six miles to Mussidan. 

At Mussidan a high-road leads 
south to Bergerac, a little city on 
the river, through the white-wine 
vineyards of the plain of the Dordogne. 
A voiture can be obtained at Mussi- 
dan, to take one to the Asylums at 
Laforce. A line dropped in the 
Paris post-office, addressed to Pas- 
teur John Bost, Laforce, Pérs Ber- 
gerac, Dordogne, or to the post-office 
master at Mussidan, requesting a con- 
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‘veyance to be in readiness at any 
given time, will insure a pleasant 


drive. But even these preliminaries 
‘are not absolutely needful. Nothing 
more agreeably diversifies the monot- 
ony of railway-riding in Europe than 
@ carriage-drive across country. 





THE AGES OF STONE AND IRON 
IN EGYPT AND PALESTINE. 


Tae Abbé Richard read at the 
meeting of the French Academy, 
Aug. 28, 1871 (Comptes Rendus), a 
statement of his having visited the 
Suez Canal at its inauguration, and 
thereafter found the first stone im- 
plements on the road through the 
petrified forest, leading to Cairo, and 
near that city. He calls the mate- 
rial “ grés éruptif, de la méme nature 
que les.arbres.” The instruments 
were numerous, and pretty large, viz., 
from ten to twelve inches. He found 
others near Thebes. “On Elephantine 
he found one pierced and polished, 
the use of which he could not guess. 
At the foot of Mt. Sinai he hit upon 
the largest “ workshop ” of flint tools 
he ever saw; with hammers, hatchets, 
arrow-heads, nuclei, &c. One very 
elegant arrow-head was picked up in 
‘Wady Ferran, in the midst of the 
Sinai Mountains. 

M. Guérin, sent to Palestine by the 
French Government in 1863; discov- 
ered at Tibneh, or Timnath-heres, on 
Mt. Ephraim, the long-lost tomb of 
Joshua, and established its authenti- 
city by a memoir to the Academy in 
1865. De Saulcy confirms it in his 
“ Voyage in Palestine ” (ii. 233), and 
hints at the probability of the future 
discovery of stone impleients, based 
on the LXX. translation of the Book 
of Joshua, where it is said that 
Joshua preserved the stone knives 
with which he circumcised those born 
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in the wilderness, and that they were 
buried with him in his tomb.. Rich- 
ard, in 1870, visited the tomb, and 
found a great number of instruments, 
chiefly knives, some of them still very 
sharp. There were among them awls, 
and flat, long, and round pieces of 
worked stone. 

He found others at Gilgal, near 
Jericho; and again, a hatchet and 
other instruments in the surface-soil 
on the elevated plateau (eight hun- 
dred feet above the Jordan) between 
the Lake and Mt. Tabor. He says 
these are of a kind “ generally re- 
garded as essentially characteristic of 
tertiary and quaternary rocks;” but 
he thinks the fossil should determine 
the age of the rock, and‘not the rock 
the age of the fossil. He ends by 
expressing a pious hope that the time 
is close at hand when science will be 
in accord with the Bible on the sub- 
ject of the origin and age of man- 
kind, as there is already an agreement 
between them on the subject of the 
antiquity of the Egyptian monuments, 
the temples of Dendireh, Esné, &c. 

This last fact will certainly be news 
for Egyptologists, seeing that their 
branch of science has established for 
some of the Egyptian. buildings and 
tombs an antiquity greater than that 
assigned in the Hebrew writings to 
the Noachian deluge. The Abbé has, 
no doubt, been fortunate enough to 
find relics of the Syrian and Egyp- 
tian aborigines; but he is evidently 
too anxious to make a theological 
point, to be implicitly trusted on so 
delicate a question as the authenticity 
of the so-called tomb of Joshua at 
Tibneh. We can find no mention of 
this tomb in Robinson’s careful itiner- 
ary; and Robinson asserts positively 
that the name Gilgal is entirely un- 
known in the valley of the Jordan, 
and that not a trace of ruins mark 
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any such spot near Jericho, unless it 
be one fragment of Egyptian sienite, 
of unknown use (vol. ii. p. 281). 
In fact, Gilgal was on the west brow 
of the Palestinean plateau, overlook- 
ing the plain of Sharon and the 
Mediterranean shore, at the modern 
village of Djiljilia, not far from Shiloh, 
where Joshua set up the tabernacle. 

It is always unsafe to conduct an 
investigation with a fixed idea. 

The age of iron is now generally 
allowed to have followed the age of 
bronze or copper; and this latter, an 
age of stone implements. But since 
such a succession may be made one 
of the supports of the development 
theory, as applied to man, Mr. St. 
John Vincent Day, F.R.S.E., has 
read a paper before the Philosophical 
Society of Glasgow (April 12, 1871), 
in behalf of Adamic excellence, to 
prove the superior antiquity of iron 
to bronze. 

It would be tedious to unfold at 
full length his arguments. They 
may be summed up as follows: First: 
Iron is so readily oxidized, that traces 
of its very ancient use would likely 
be lost. Secondly: It is a metallur- 
gical blunder to suppose the manu- 
facture of iron a more difficult, and 
therefore a later art, than that of 
bronze; for it is not a question ‘of 
cast iron, which requires a high heat, 
but of wrought iron, which is made 
by many savage nations in the heart 
of Asia and Africa at the present day, 
precisely as it was in the highest an- 
tiquity. Thirdly: Layard found iron 
furniture at Nineveh and Babylon; 
Rhind found iron hasps and nails on 
the massive doors of the inner cham- 
bers of the tomb of Sebau, “as lus- 
trous and pliant as on the day when 
they left the forge;” Belzoni found 
an iron sickle under the feet of one 
of the Karnak sphinxes; Mr. Hill 
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found a piece of plate-iron, one-eighth 
of an inch thick, in an inner joint of 
the Great Pyram‘*. near the mouth 
of the southern air-channel, after 
blasting off the two outer layers of 
stones; and Col. Vyse deposited it in 
the British Museum in 1837, with 
certificates signed by himself, by the 
engineer Perring, and by E. 8. An- 
drews and James Mash. 

“Very little of the pure metal re- 
mains. The substance which —re- 
places it is the black magnetic oxide, 
On one side is the trace of a nummu- 
lite in lighter color, adhering to it, 
and a nodule of stone, one-fifth of an 
inch in diameter, is half sunk in the 
rust.” — Note by W. Petrie. 

Very good photolithographs, both 
of the sickle, and of this pyramid 
relic, are given in the third part of 
the seventh volume of the Proceed- 
ings of the Society above mentioned. 
I have seen a sickle-shaped instru- 
ment of iron among the many won- 
derful things in the private museum 
of the venerable antiquarian at Alex- 
andria, Mr. Harris, taken from one of 
the Theban tombs. Lord Prudhoe is 

1 I have just received a letter from Miss Sele- 
ma Harris, dated No. 5, Brunswick Terrace, 
Campden Hill, Kensington, London, March 15, 
in which she thus alludes to the disastrous explo- 
sion of the gun-cotton magazine at Alexandria. 
“ All the sad things the newspaper did not teil. 
Of my house I have only the shell, and the won- 
der is that myself and my servants escaped death. 
No one can guess my loss. Three huuses and 
every thing in them ruined. The few antiques I 
had, wonderful to relate, they got buried, and so 
were saved from utter demolition. These I have 
brought with me to England, —the papyri, tab- 
lets, columns, bronzes, &c., wood and ivory. Do 
you think American museums would purchase? 
My lowest sum is five thousand pounds. When 
you kindly printed in the proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Society a catalogue « f 
my father’s museum, you mentioned the fact that 
the papyrus of Ramses is unique.” Unique is a 
mild epithet for this superbest of all the relics of 
Egyptian literature, —a virgin document never yet 
translated, three hundred feet long, mounted and 
glazed in one hundred and sixteen pages, illus- 
trated by battle-scenes, portraits of captured 
kings, sketches of temples erected and mines 
opened by Sesostris, with statistics of revenue, 
and a current history of the annals of his reign, 
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said to have brought an ancient iron 
instrument from Egypt; and Mr. 
Day thinks he perceived the remains 
of an iron fastening in the chamber 
containing the sideboard or shelf in 
the great temple at Abu Simbel of the 
age of Ramses II., 1450 B.C. This 
was cotemporary with the discovery 
and first working of the Laurium ar- 
gentiferous lead-ore veins in Attica, 
under Erichthonius, king of Athens. 
The Mosaic exodus occurred in the 
reign of the next Pharaoh. Chariots 
armed with (iron ?) scythes are men- 
tioned in Joshua xvii. 18. Og’s bed- 
stead was said to be of iron. The 
poem of Job, of unknown date, 
speaks of iron ore, not meteoric iron 
(xxviii. 2). 

Mr. Basil H. Cooper’s paper in 
“The Transactions of the Devon- 
shire Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science,” 1868, asserts for 
iron as high an antiquity as the first 
dynasty of Egypt, based on the 
Sahidic Coptic word for iron, Be-ne- 
pe, “stone of heaven,” incorporated, 
as he thinks, into the name of the 
sixth king of that dynasty; and Mr. 
Day suggests that “stone of heaven” 
means meteoric iron, such as the 
Esquimaux were using for knives 
when first visited by the whites. 

If it were well made out that any 
king of the first dynasty called him- 
self “the meteoric,” and moreover 
that his aérolite was a mass of iron, 
and not of sandstone, there could no 
longer be question of the subject. 

In Manetho’s list, the fifth king of 
the first dynasty is called Ouenéfés, 
which would certainly be the Greek 
pronunciation of a Coptic word, Be- 
ne-pe. But the fifth cartouche of 
the Abydos tablet reads Tati, or Zati, 
or Tatati. His successor, however, 
the sixth king, has a name of four 
letters, MeReBaPe, the third one 


being pronounced Ba only when ap- 
plied to products of the mine (De 
Rougé). As with this sixth king of 
the Abydos tablet, the Saggara tablet 
commences, he must have been a dis- 
tinguished individual. His name on 
the Saqqara tablet is spelled MeRI- 
BaPeN. He is the first of the 
Egyptian kings calling themselves 
Meri- or -philus, like Theophilus, lover 
of God, — lover, or worshipper, of Ba- 
PeN, whatever that was. If it was 
the Coptic BaNePe, stone of heaven, 
“the stone that fell down from Jupi- 
ter,” meteoric iron, then he becomes 
the Tubalcain, or Vulcan, of Egypt; 
and we must conclude that the use 
of iron, if not its manufacture, dates 
from the very earliest dawn of human 
history ; and we can take the liberty 
of correcting Manetho’s list by iden- 
tifying his fifth king, Ouenéfés, with 
the sixth of the Abydos tablet. The 
Turin papyrus also writes the sixth 
king’s name MeRBaPeN. 

It is very strange that no metallur- 
gical writer seems to have taken the 
slightest notice of the remarkable 
discovery of Mr. Hill, although his 
iron plate has been lying in the Brit- 
ish Museum for nearly thirty-five 
years. It must be granted, however, 
that no trace of the manufacture of 
iron has ever yet been detected in 
the hieroglyphic records of Egypt. 
Probably the use of iron was strict- 
ly limited by the rare discovery of 
pieces of meteoric iron, or the oc- 
casional presentation of such to the 
kings of Egypt by tributary tribes 
in Ethiopia. It is very desirable 
that the London chemists should test 
the relic in the British Museum for 
nickel, which might help to set the 
question at rest. Wilkinson and 
others seem to think the use of iron, 
or steel, for offensive arms in Egypt, 
proven by the blue color of sword- 
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blades in pictures on the walls of 
tombs. But I think the argument 
wholly insufficient, after noticing, 
during a visit to the chamber of the 
king’s armorer in the tomb of Seti L., 
at Thebes, that the bundles of swords, 
lances, &c., &c., were painted alter- 
nately blue and red. The object of 
the artist was evidently to produce a 
scenic effect by contrast of colors, 
and not at all to represent the nature 
of the material. Even if steel were 
used in Seti’s time, 1500 B.C., the 
fact would give us no assurance of its 
being known in Cheops’s day, 3000 
B.C., or in Meripaben’s reign, 4000 
B.C. J. P. Lester. 





WANTED, A DOMESTIC. 
IIL. 

Rev. Ex1 Harrnzss’s letter, in 
our October number, has drawn the 
following reply : — 

To Rev. Eli Hartness, A.M., pastor 
of the first Congregational Church 
at Huddersfield. 

Dear Sim,—I noticed in the 
October number of the “Oxp anp 
New” your advertisement for a do- 
mestic. I do not see any announce- 
ment in the November number that 
you are suited, so I have concluded 
to answer it. 

The idea of a home, to a poor, 
friendless girl like me, is certainly a 
very delightful one, and I should be 
quite willing to work hard for the 
kind friends who offer it; but, my 
dear Mr. Hartness, there are two or 
three points I would like to have 
settled before I come. 

Being a young woman of refine- 
ment, I should like to study and 
read as you suggest; I should like to 
go out with you, and to sit at your 
table, and in the parlor evenings; 
but how shall we manage it ? 


Wanted, a Domestic. 
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You are a man, with all a mau’s 
strength of muscle, and with all of 
his inexperience and ignorance of 
the amount of real, hard, constant 
labor, comprehended in the house- 
work of an ordinary family; so I 
really think Mrs. Hartness and I 
could talk this matter over more 
practically than I can with you. 

She knows, and I know, that the 
family washing, which it seems to 
you could be 30 easily disposed of if 
you had it to do, is, in reality, a long, 
laborious, and wearisome operation. 

No one is more particularsas to 
the polish and purity of his shirt- 
bosoms than you are; and you often 
say that you could never enjoy a 
meal if the table-cloth and napkins 
were not of the whitest and smooth- 
est. No one insists upon wearing 
more fresh, clean clothes than you 
do. You delight to see your wife 
and daughter arrayed in their spot- 
lessly white gowns, “so indicative,” 
you say, “of the delicacy and refine- 
ment of their womanly nature ;” and 
“cleanliness,” you preach, “is next. 
to godliness.” To accomplish all 
this, even with both skill and a 
washing-machine, includes much time 
and labor. Now, while I am at the 
wash-tub, who will attend to the 
young ladies who call upon me? 
How shall I attend to my music and 
drawing, when so much of my time 
is taken up with the ironing ? 

You know that you do not care for 
a winter breakfast without buck- 
wheat cakes, and you, of all others, 
like them “smoking hot;” therefore 
it would never do for me to fry a 
plateful beforehand, ample enough 
for the whole breakfast. How can I 
fry the cakes and sit at the table 
too? Of course we must have soup 
and dessert for dinner. If I sit at 
the table, who will change the plates 
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and wait? Will your daughter share 
with me my labors, as well as her 
studies and accomplishments? Will 
she make my bread for me in the 
kitchen, while I entertain my lover 
in your parlor? 

Once mores My constitution is 
not strong, and I shall have a good 
many more headaches and backaches 
than Bridget would. Who will do 
my work, while I am in my darkened 
chamber, suffering the consequences 
of my “drudgery” and over-exer- 
tion ? 

The,advantages you offer meet, it 
is true, the cravings of my higher 
nature; but if I am to read and 
travel and study and visit, and to 
be in all respects treated as an equal 
in the family, I don’t see who is to do 
the work. 


If you could thin out your ac-, 


quaintance, so that you would not 
have so many ministers, professors, 
lecturers, and other friends, to dinner 
and to tea, and to stay with you all 
night; if you would have but two 
meals a day, and nothing then but 
the simplest food (no griddles, no 
mince or pumpkin pies, no dough- 
nuts or’ election cake), and have 
every thing put on at once, and served 
in primitive style; if you would 
wear more dickies and fewer shirts; 
if your wife and daughter would dis- 
pense with ruffles and trimmings, 
and wear plain and coarse clothes; 
if you will lay aside the baby’s 
pretty white dresses and aprons, and 
put him into red flannel and ging- 
ham; if you and your friends would 
always be strictly punctual to your 
meals, so as not to infringe on my 
hours for French and practising; if 
you could arrange it so that you 
would never have any unexpected 
company, or any of those trying and 
overwhelming emergencies that come 
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to the experience of all families ; — 
in fact, if you could bring all house- 
hold matters under the most strict 
and systematic rule, having set hours 
for this and that, after the most ap- 
proved and sstiffest boarding-school 
fashion, I think your proposed plan 
might succeed, but at the cost of 
just what you are striving to gain,— 
of the freedom, the comfort, the re- 
finement, the happiness, the beauty, 
of your home. 

Besides, if I come in and usurp 
Bridget’s place, what is to become of 
her? No matter how dull and inef- 
ficient she may be, in your family she 
cannot help learning something. 
You may not, it is true, keep her 
long: but while she does stay, she gets 
a glimpse of a higher plane of life 
than that to which she has been accus- 
tomed; and although its influence 
does not seem to penetrate the thick 
mantle of ignorance and stupidity 
which envelopes her, yet the kindness 
and patient teaching of Mrs. Hart- 
ness must have an effect. The good 
she gets in your family, you, perhaps, 
will never know; but it is neverthe- 
less certain to spring up in the future, 
and bear fruit. Now, ought I to de- 
prive Bridget of her small gleanings ? 
It seems to me that for the very reason 
that she is so dull and unreliable, she 
cannot afford to go without them. 

How, then, would it do for you to 
take us both? I would take charge 
of her, and Mrs. Hartness would di- 
rect me. Bridget could do all the 
heavy washing and ironing and 
scrubbing, and wash the pots and 
kettles. I could do up the ruffles 
and your shirts, make the cake and 
pies, do up the preserves, and set the 
table. I would have charge of all. 
Bridget would be my assistant. I 
would represent the brains, and she 
the muscle, both of which are so 























needful to make a truly comfortable 
home. I could teach her economy and 
cleanliness, and method in her work ; 
besides, I could teach her to read and 
write, and read her stories when her 
work was done. She would not want 
tosit at the table; and I could induce 
her to put on a clean apron and wait, 
and so we could have our hot cakcs 
for breakfast, and the little refine- 
ments of change of plates and dessert 
at dinner. Then, by managing my 
work as Mrs, Hartness would teach 
me how, I would have plenty of time 
to study and paint, I could play for 
you evenings, help entertain your 
friends, and do my best to make your 
home pleasant. 

Bridget’s additional wages would 
be of no account compared with the 
comfort you would take in the society 
of Mrs. Hartness, who could be free 
to go out with you, or to sit in your 
study with her work-basket, ready to 
give you 4 lift with the obstinate sen- 
tences in your sermons; or, if you 
didn’t care for that, she would cer- 
tainly be your inspiration, with her 
cheerful, sun-shiny face, now that 
the burden of the detail of housekeep- 
ing had passed into younger and 
stronger hands. 

Then, if ever the time should come 
when I should want to get married, 
I could get my sister or cousin or 
friend to come in a few weeks before, 
and teach her to perform my du- 
ties; amd so you will not feel the 
change when I leave you to set up 
for myself. 

Now, just one thing more, and I 
have done. Dear Mrs. Hartness 
adores the very ground you walk on, 
and thinks you perfection personified 
(and well she may, for you have been 
a loving couple this score of years) ; 
but that is no reason why I, a young 
girl, whose ideal of a lover is very far 
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from being an elderly man with a bald 
head and spectacles, should see in 
you other than a very kind old gen- 
tleman (old to me), who has befriend- , 
ed me, and whom, in my gratitude, I 
would do all in my power to please. 
What a pity, then, to put into my 
head the idea, that the fatherly kind- 
ness you show me has any unworthy 
motive, by intimating, as you do, the 
possibility of your ever falling in love 
with me yourself. Of course I know 
you do not really mean any thing of 
the kind; but why suggest such 
things ? for ifI should get the notion 
your affection for me bears a trace 
too much of warmth, I should at once 
lose the high respect I now feel for 
you. This would grieve dear, good, 
true Mrs. Hartness, and would sure- 
ly defeat your plan of having a re- 
fined, happy, and truly Christian home. 
Now, my dear sir, won’t you talk this 
matter over with your wife, and let 
me come to my new home as soon as 
possible ? 

With kind regards to Mrs. H., I re- 
main, Yours, truly, 

Mary. 


THE TEACHERS’ SCHOOL OF 
SCIENCE. 


THE Boston Society of Natural 
History has recently added a new 
feature to its work, which merits pub- 
lic attention. Some of its members 
have felt for a long time that more 
might be done to diffuse a knowledge 
of natural history than is accom- 
plished by the mere exhibition of 
specimens, or even by popular lectures. 
Through the munificence of Mr. John 
Cummings, a gentleman well known 
as an enlightened friend and gener- 
ous supporter of the cause of educa- 
tion, a school of science has recently 
been opened in Boston for the in- 
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struction of the teachers of the pub- 
lic schools of the city. The object 
of this school of science can best be 
given in the words of Prof. Alpheus 
Hyatt, who, with Prof. W. H. Niles 
and Mr. Cummings, in co-operation 
with a committee of the Boston mas- 
ters (of whom Mr. John A. Page, 
principal of the Dwight School, is 
chairman), have arranged the plans 
for its work. 

In a letter to Superintendent Phil- 
brick, published in the last semi- 
annual report of the Boston public 
schools, Prof. Hyatt says, “The 
diffusion of the knowledge of natural 
science among the people may be 
aided and assisted by public lectures 
on science; but no very decided or 
permanent good can be anticipated, 
unless the minds of young people can 
be acted upon. 

Success, therefore, in reaching the 
rocts of all instruction which lie in 
our primary and grammar schools 
can only be satisfactorily attained 
when all the teachers of the public 
and private schools join heartily in 
the enterprise. 

Qualified scientific workers and 
lecturers are too few, and too much 
absorbed by strictly professional du- 
ties, to act of themselves and directly 
upon the scholars: they must depend 
upon the teachers. 

Lectures, unaccompanied by col- 
lateral studies or laboratory practice, 
in the majority of cases, leave only 
vague general impressions, which in- 
spire respect for science, and per- 
haps, in a few instances, an earnest 
desire to know more ; but they neither 
educate the eyes nor discipline the 
minds of the hearers. 

Lectures, therefore, to be given 
effectually, must be combined, as far 
as practicable, with a certain amount 
of laboratory practice: they must, in 
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other words, in natural history, be 
object lessons. 

Specimens also, to teach from, cor- 
responding to those used in the lec- 
tures, must be furnished to the schools, 
wherever this is possible; and in this 
way the scholars will ultimately reap 
the benefits of the courses given to 
their teachers. 

The plan of the lectures which it 
has been arranged to give during the 
present winter is more especially the 
result of the experience of Prof. 
Niles as State Lecturer to the teach- 
ers’ institutes. 

The opening course was begun by 
Prof. Niles, in the hall of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, 
on Saturday afternoon of Oct. 28. 
Over seven hundred teachers had 
signed the circular addressed to them 
during the previous spring, and had 
thus signified their intention to be- 
come the regular pupils of the new 
“ School of Science.” Most of these 
teachers were present at the opening 
lecture, which was intended by the 
Professor as introductory to the whole 
course. Common objects were used 
to show the characteristics of natural 
bodies, in distinction from bodies 
which are artificial. Then the dif- 
ference between organic and unor- 
ganic bodies was taught; and the dis- 
tinctions that exist among minerals, 
plants, and animals pointed out. Defi- 
nitions were also given of those 
branches of science which treat of 
the three great kingdoms of nature; 
viz., mineralogy, botany, and zodl- 
ogy: 

“This lesson,” says Mr. Philbrick, 
in his brief notice in the school report, 
“was an admirable exemplification of 
first-rate normal scientific teaching.” 

With the second lesson of Prof. 
Niles’s course, systematic instruction in 
physical geography was entered upon. 




















This lesson treated of continents ; and 
the true nature of those natural di- 
visions of land was taught by an 
analysis of the earth’s features. 

The next lesson was upon oceans ; 
in the course of which Prof. Niles 
gave an interesting account of the 
recent discoveries relating to the 
character of the bottom of the ocean 
at great depths, as reported by Capt. 
Osborne of the Royal Navy, and the 
recent investigations of Dr. W. B. 
Carpenter on the Gibraltar current, 
and his experiments illustrating the 
general oceanic circulation. 

The next lesson was upon the at- 
mosphere, the phenomena of baromet- 
ric pressure, the winds, and the calm. 

The last lesson by Prof. Niles 
treated of the physical geography of 
Massachusetts. By a series of origi- 
nal questions, the Professor elicited 
from his class of teachers the frame- 
work for the lesson, — certain features 
of the North American Continent and 
the Appalachian mountain-system — 
to be afterwards used in the study of 
the special subject before them. Next, a 
map oi¢the State was drawn upon the 
blackboard, the class copying the map, 
as the instructor proceeded in the work. 
Thus far .the lesson had been purely 
an object-lesson ; the members of the 
class finding out for themselves, as it 
were, the facts sought to be known. 
Then followed an admirable lecture, in 
which Prof. Niles gave the results of 
his own extensive observations with 
regard to the physical features of the 
State. In conclusion, it was pointed 
out by the instructor, that the true way 
to study geography is, to learn the 
physical peculiarities of the region 
studied, — the great ratural features 
of mountain-chains, valleys, slopes, 
and river-systems. These determine 
the position of manufacturing and 
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commercial centres, and fix the path- 
ways of the railway-lines that intersect 
the country. 

The course of lessons by Prof. 
Niles awakened a deep interest in the 
minds of the hundreds of teachers who 
formed his class. Some of the teach- 
ers carried these instructions at once 
into their own schools. Following 
this first course upon physical geogra- 
phy, a second course of lessons upon 
mineralogy by J. OC. Greenough, 
principal of the Rhode Island State 
Normal, began on Dec. 9; and this 
was succeeded by a course from Prof. 
Hyatt on zodlogy. These lessons 
have been very successful ; awakening 
great interest in their respective sub- 
jects among all the teachers who have 
attended them. A course in Boston, 
by Dr. W. 8. Farlow of Cambridge, is 
still to follow. 

The work of this first year is in- 
tended simply as an introduction to 
more extensive and thorough scientific 
teaching of a permanent character. 
Should these courses and lessons prove 
to be reasonably successful, Mr. Cum- 
mings engages to continue to support 
them for two successive winters ; after 
which time, it is hoped that something 
more definite, and on a very much 
larger scale, will be accomplished. 

It may be added, that provisions 
have been made for furnishing to each 
of the Boston schools specimens of 
the same kind as those used in the les- 
sons in mineralogy, butany, and zodl- 
ogy. The value and promise of this 
teachers’ school of science, thus auspi- 
ciously commenced, can hardly as yet 
be estimated. It is one of the most 
cheering signs of progress in the di- 
rection of proper scientific education 
which we have observed, in this 
country or in Europe. 

‘ H. G. 8. 
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“THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL IDEA.” 


Tus is the title of a book by 
John S. Hart, the distinguished head 
of the State Normal School of New 
Jersey. He has for many years been 
engaged in Sunday-school work ; so 
that the book comes with twofold 
authority from one who, by virtue of 
his profession, is acquainted with 
methods of organization and the de- 
tails of teaching, and whose long con- 
nection with Sunday schools has en- 
abled him to speak from experience 
of their needs. 

He divides his subject into five 
general heads, viz. : — 

1. The object of the Sunday 
school. 

2. Its organization ; including the 
duties of the superintendent, the 
duties of the teachers, 

3. Teachers in council, treating of 
teachers’ meetings, institutes, &c. 

4. The Sunday-school library. 

5. Miscellaneous topics; including 
anniversaries, music, &tc. 

What is the Sunday-school idea ? 
In Mr. Hart’s words, “It is the op- 
portunity which the Sunday school 
offers for the employment of laymen, 
in-the work of making known the 
gospel, and bringing men under its 
influence. 

He believes it the duty of every 
one to help the coming of God’s 
kingdom; not only by being what he 
ought, but by doing every thing that 
he can in the good cause. In the 
Sunday school is found one of the 
broadest, as well as one of the most 
promising, fields of labor. 

The first object of this institution, 
according to him, is the “ conversion 
of the children ;” or, laying aside 
all technicalities, its object is to 
bring children to know and feel the 
great truths of Christianity, and to 
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use them as the foundation of their 
lives. The study of the Bible is ne- 
cessary to the understanding of these 
truths; hence, the Bible must be the 
chief instrument in our work. 

A second object of. the Sunday 
School is to prepare men and women 
for the work of the church. As 
the church is organized for missionary 
purposes, as well as for the mutual 
benefit of its members, so must the 
Sunday school be. It is stated as a 
lamentable fact, that more than one- 
half of the children in the Christian 
world have not the advantage of a 
connection with some Sunday school. 
Hence, it should be the earnest en- - 
deavor of every teacher and officer of 
the school, to gather in children from 
all quarters. First, from the parish 
itself; secondly, from those neglected 
parts of the city or town where chil- 
dren run at large, without even a 
knowledge of the existence of such a 
place as the Sunday school. Mr. 
Hart urges that five or six missionaries 
should be attached to every school, 
whose duty it should be, during the 
session and through the week; to visit 
the by-ways and alleys of the city, 
and gather in the children. If they 
are too far off too come into the par- 
ish-school, let the Sunday school 
support mission branches for their 
benefit. 

The organization of the Sunday 
school consists in the selection of a 
superintendent by the church, or by 
the minister, and the appointment by 
the superintendent of a secretary, li- 
brarian, chorister, teachers, and mis- 
sionaries. The Superintendent should 
be a true Christian ; should possess 
executive ability, and a strong person- 
al influence; should be of gentle- 
manly and quiet demeanor, neither fus- 
sy, nor fretful, nor a great talker. His 
duties should be, first, to select compe- 




















tent officers and teachers; secondly, 
to see, as well as possible, that they do 
their duty; thirdly, to become as 
thoroughly acquainted with teachers 
and scholars as he can; fourthly, to 
make himself fully master of the les- 
son (for the author supposes a uniform 
lesson); fifthly, to preserve order 
throughout the school, not by means 
of severity of discipline, but by obser- 
vation and personal influence. Much 
attention is given to the details of 
opening and closing the school, read- 
ing the hymn, &c.; all of which it is 
unnecessary to discuss here. 

The -teacher really occupies the 
most important position in the Sunday 
school; for he is the only one who 
comes in direct contact with the chil- 
dren, and he is the one who will be 
most influential in furthering the great 
object of the Sunday school, namely, 
the making of Christian men and 
women. This end he must have 
always in view; it must be the goal 
towards which he is journeying; it 
must be always present with him, 
warming his heart with love for those 
under his influence, and quickening 
his mind in all its searchings after 
truth. But, although this object must 
be his motive-power, he must not be 
continually bringing it to the notice 
of his pupils, lest he destroy its subtle 
influence. He will be working for the 
cause just as much when he is teaching 
the geography of Palestine, or telling 
of the customs of the Egyptians, pro- 
vided that he has at heart to interest 
his scholars in the accessories of 
Christianity, so that he may at least 
draw them to its great truths. The 


most important instrument in a teach- 
er’s hands is the affection of his pupils ; 
and he must try to gain it by kindly 
sympathy with all, and interest in 
their welfare, by a pleasant face, voice, 
and manner, and by making all re- 
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straint as little irksome as possible. 
Visiting scholars at their homes is an 
important aid here, for by this little 
attention a teacher shows his interest 
in them, and awakens a corresponding 
affection on their part towards him. 
Their love once secured, he will be 
more likely to have his wishes regard- 
ed, and thus secure well-prepared 
lessons, punctuality, good attend- 
ance, and order. 

The author gives many wise sug- 
gestions with regard to the teacher’s 
duty as an instructor. In the first 
place, he must have a good general 
knowledge of the Scriptures. Secondly, 
he must be thoroughly prepared on 
the lesson of the day. Thirdly, his in- 
formation upon general topics must be 
fair. When he comes before his class, 
he must remember that he is not there 
simply to hear, them recite a lesson; 
he is there to give them a lesson. 
He must be so thoroughly conversant 
with the subject, that he can close his 
book and talk freely. It is not, however, 
desirable that he alone should talk: 
he must ask questions to exercise the 
pupils’ thinking powers. Fourthly, 
he must guard against talking above 
the comprehension of his listeners, 
and must be careful that they under- 
stand the meanings of words. The 
author gives instances of strange 
ignorance upon this point: in one 
case, a class of girls of seventeen 
and over did not know the meaning of 
“cloven,” in the expression “cloven 
tongues of fire ;” another class of boys 
alittle younger thought that “mani- 
fold” sins meant sins relating to man. 
Fifthly. Variety in method and in 
illustration is indispensable: there 
is no one best way of teaching. Last- 
ly, a teacher should take a teachers’ 
Sunday-school magazine or paper, and 
should attend conventions. 

Next to the duties of teachers as 
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individuals, come their duties as mem- 
bers of a body. . Of all the services 
of teachers, the weekly meeting stands 
first in importance. It is composed 
of the teachers of one church, who 
meet to talk over methods and to 
study the lesson for the following 
Sunday. Mr. Hart thoroughly be- 
lieves in uniform lessons. “In a 
majority of cases,” he says, “it is 
from thoughtlessness that a Sunday 
school is arranged so that each class 
selects its own lesson, and studies on 
its own account.” “It is safe to 
say,” he continues, “that where there 
is not uniformity, there is a poorer 
style of preparation and a lower grade 
of teaching.” Besides, there is then 
no object in the teachers’ meeting 
except the discussion of business or 
mere social enjoyment. The opening 
and closing exercises, too, have not so 
much power as they would have if 
the superintendent could make them 
illustrative of what the whole school 
had been studying. Suppose tlie sys- 
tem of uniform lessons in operation. 
The lesson is prepared by the older 
ones thoroughly, by the younger less 
minutely: there is a certain bond of 
sympathy throughout the school. If 
a teacher is absent, another teacher 
is prepared to take his class; so that 
the time is not wasted. The teach- 
ers’ meetings, then, have a definite 
object, — they actually prepare the 
teacher for his next Sunday’s work. 
They also prepare the superintend- 
ent for his work, and enable him to 
apply or to illustrate the lesson of the 
day. 

‘An institute is a sort of temporary 
normal school. It is composed of 


teachers from different towns, who for 
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several weeks put themselves as pupils 
under a suitable instructor. 

A union or convention is intended 
to bring together the teachers of a 
State or county for instruction through 
lectures. 

The chapter on the library is de- 
voted to the detail of arrangement, 
which it is not necessary to review here. 

Under the head of “ Miscellaneous 
Topics,” the music is discussed first. 
This should be of a cheerful and 
buoyant character, without degenerat- 
ing into levity; it should be of a 
character to inspire religious emo- 
tions, such as might be continued in 
the church; it should be sometimes 
soft and gentle, sometimes glad and 
exultant. A chorister is indispen- 
sable, — one whose voice can lead, can 
make itself heard above the others, 
and be a guide to the whole school. 

Sunday-school anniversaries are, 
on the whole, highly beneficial. They 
call the parents and friends of the 
children together; they enable the 


pastor to speak words of counsel and 


cheer to parents and teachers at 
once; and they enable the scholars 
to show, by their music and other ex- 
ercises, their progress through the 
year. The author deplores making 
an exhibition of individual children, 
either at anniversaries or at any other 
time; but he says, “Suppose that 
thirty girls, of ten years of age, stand 
up before the congregation, and repeat 
in earnest the twenty-third Psalm. 
It would not occupy more than five 
thinutes; and yet it would give to 
those thirty children, and to their six 
times thirty friends, an interest in 
the occasion which nothing else could 
do. 8. 
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RAMBLES OF A BOTANIST AMONG 
THE PLANTS AND CLIMATES 
OF CALIFORNIA. 

Wirs reference to sight-seeing on 
the Pacific coast, our so-called trans- 
continental railroad is a big gun; 
charged with steam and cars it 
belches many a tourist against the 
targets of the golden State, — geysers, 
big trees, Yosemite, &c., among which 
they bump and ricochet, and rebound 
to their Atlantic homes, bruised and 
blurred, their memories made up of a 
motley jam of cascades and deserts 
and mountain domes, each traveller 
voluntarily compacting himself into 
the fastest cartridge of car and coach, 
as if resolved to see little as possible. 

Last year tourists were whizzed 
over plain and mountain from San 
Francisco to Yosemite in two days; 
and I learn that arrangements are 
being made for next season whereby 
the velocity of the shot will be in- 
creased to one day. Thus is modern 
travel spiritualized. ‘Thus are time and 
space — and travellers — annihilated. 

I have lived in Yosemite Valley 
three years, and have never met a 
single traveller who had seen the Great 
Central Plain of California in flower- 
time : it is almost universally remem- 
bered as a scorched and dust-clouded 
waste, treeless and drear as the deserts 
of Utah. This magnificent plain is 
slandered; scarce any of its beauty 
is known, even to Californians ; and we 


are therefore eager to speak in its 
praise, all the more because its plant 
inhabitants are so fast disappearing 
beneath gang-plows and trampling 
hoofs of flocks and herds. 

On the second day of April, 1868, 
I left San Francisco for Yosemite 
Valley, companioned by a young Eng- 
lishman. Our orthodox route of 
“ nearest and quickest ” was by steam 
to Stockton, thence by stage to Coul- 
terville or Mariposa, and the remain- 
der of the way over the mountains 
on horseback. -But we had plenty of 
time, and proposed drifting leisurely 
mountainward, via the valley of San 
José, Pacheco Pass, and the plain 
of San Joaquin, and thence to Yo- 
semite by any road that we chanced 
to find; enjoying the flowers and 
light, “camping out” in our blankets 
wherever overtaken by night, and 
paying very little compliance to roads 
or times. Accordingly, we crossed 
“the Bay” by the Oakland ferry, 
and proceeded up the valley of San 
José. This is one of the most fertile 
of the many small valleys of the coast ; 
its rich bottoms are filled with wheat- 
fields and orchards and vineyards, 
and alfalfa meadows. It was now 
spring-time, and the weather was the 
best that we everenjoyed. Larks and 
streams sang everywhere ; the sky was 
cloudless, and the whole valley was a 
lake of light. The atmosphere was 
spicy and exhilarating ; my companion 
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acknowledging over his national pre- 
judices that it was the best he ever 
breathed, — more deliciously fragrant 
than the hawthorn hedges of Eng- 
land. This San José sky was not 
simply pure and bright, and mixed 
with plenty of well-tempered sun- 
shine, but it possessed a positive 
flavor, — a taste, that thrilled from 
the lungs throughout every tissue of 
the body ; every inspiration yielded a 
corresponding well-defined piece of 
pleasure, that awakened thousands of 
new palates everywhere. Both my 
companion and myself had lived and 
dozed on common air for nearly thirty 
years, and never before this discov- 
ered that our bodies contained such 
multitudes of palates, or that this 
mortal flesh, so little valued by phi- 
losophers and teachers, was possessed 
of so vast a capacity for happiness. 

We emerged from this ether bap- 
tism new creatures, born again; and 
truly not until this time were we fair- 
ly conscious that we were born at all. 
Never more, thought I, as we strode 
forward at faster speed, never more 
shall I sentimentalize about getting 
out of the mortal coil: this flesh is 
not a coil, it is a sponge steeped in 
immortality. 

The foothills (that form the sides 
of our blessed font) are in near view 
all the way to Gilroy; those of the 
Monte Diablo range on our left, those 
of Santa Cruz on our right; they are 
smooth and flowing, and come down 
to the bottom levels in curves of most 
surpassing beauty; they still wear 
natural flowers, which do not occur 
singly or in handfuls, scattered about 
in the grass, but they grow close to- 
gether, in smooth, cloud-shaped com- 
panies, acres and hill-sides in size, 
white, purple, and yellow, separate, 
yet blending to each other like the 
hills upon which they grow. Besides 


the white, purple, and yellow clouds, 
we occasionally saw a thicket of scar- 
let castilleias and silvery-leaved Ju- 
pines, also splendid fields of wild oats 
(Avena fatua). The delightful Gilia 
(G. tricolor) was very abundant in 
sweeping hill-side sheets, and a Lep- 
tosiphon (Z. androsca) and Clayto- 
nias were everywhere by the road- 
sides, and lilies and dodecatheons by 
the streams: no wonder the air was 
so good, waving and rubbing on such 
a firmament of flowers! I tried to de- 
cide which of the plant-clouds was 
most fragant: perhaps it was the white, 
composed mostly of a delicate Borage- 
wort; but doubtless all had a hand 
in balming the sky. Among trees we 
observed the laurel (Oreodaphne Cali- 
fornica), and magnificent groves and 
tree-shaped groups of oaks, some 
specimens over seven feet in diame- 
ter; the white oaks (Quercus lobata) 
and (Q. Douglasii), the black oak 
Q. sonomensis), live-oak (Q. agrifo- 
lia), together with several dwarfy 
species on the hills, whose names we 
do not know. The prevailing north- 
west wind has permanently swayed 
all unsheltered trees up the valley; 
groves upon the more exposed hill- 
sides lean forward like patches of 
lodged wheat. The Santa Cruz 
Mountains have grand forests of 
red-wood (Sequoia sempervirens), 
some specimens near fifty feet in cir- 
cumference. 

The Pacheco Pass was scarcely less 
enchanting than the valley. It re- 
sounded with crystal waters, and the 
loud shouts of thousands of California 
quails. In size these about equal 
the eastern quail ; not quite so plump 
in form. The male has a tall, slen- 
der crest, wider at top than bottom, 
which he can hold straight up, or 
droop backward on his neck, or for- 
ward over his bill, at pleasure; and, 























instead of Bob White, he shouts “ pe- 
check-a,” bearing down with a stiff, 
obstinate.emphasis. on “ check.” ° 

Through a considerable ‘portion of 
the pass the road ‘bends and mazes 
along the groves of a stream, or down 
in its pebbly bed, leading one now 
deep in the shadows of dogwoods and 
alders, then out in the light, through 
dry chaparral, over green carex mead- 
ows banked with violets and ferns, 
and dry, plantless flood-beds of gravel 
and sand. 

We found ferns in abundance all 
through the pass. Some far down in 
dark canons, as the polypodium and 
rock fern, or high on sunlit braes, as 
Pellea mucronata. Also we observed 
the delicate gold-powdered Gymno- 
gramma triangularis, and Pellea an- 


_ dromedefolia, and the maidenhair 


(Adiantum chilense), and the broad- 
shouldered bracken (Pteris aquilina), 
which is everywhere; and an aspidi- 
um and cystopteris, and two or three 
others that I was not acquainted 
with. Also in this rich garden pass 
we gathered many fine grasses and 
carices, and brilliant pentstemons,. 
azure and scarlet, and mints and lilies, 
and scores of others, strangers to us, 
but beautiful and pure as ever en- 
joyed the sun or shade of a mountain 
home. 

The summit of this pass, accord- 
ing to observations made by the State 
geological survey, is fourteen hun- 
dred and seventy-two feet above 
the sea. Pacheco Peak, on the south 


side of the pass, is two thousand 
eight hundred and forty-five feet 
high, sharp, and capped with trachyte. 
It forms an excellent landmark for 
the San Joaquin and San José val- 
leys for a great distance ; and I have 
frequently seen it from the summit 
49 
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of El Capitan and Sentinel Dome, 
Yosemite. Mt. Hamilton, north of 
the pass, and easily reached from 
the town of San José, ‘is two thou- 
sand. four hundred and forty-eight 
feet in height.. San Carlos Peak, 
some distance to the-.south, is nearly 
five thousand feet high, and is about 
the highest point on the Monte Di- 
ablo range. 

_ After we were fairly over the sum- 
mit of the pass, and had reached an 
open hill-brow, a scene of peerless 
grandeur burst suddenly upon us. 
At our feet, basking in sungold, lay 
the Great Central Plain of California, 
bounded by the mountains on which 
we stood, and by the lofty, snow- 
capped Sierra Nevada; all in grand- 
est simplicity, clear and bright as a 
new outspread map. 

In half a day we were down over 
all the foot-hills, past the San Luis 
Gonzaga Ranch, and wading out in 
the grand level ocean of flowers. 
This plain, watered by the San 
Joaquin and Sacramento rivers, 
formed one flower-bed, nearly four 
hundred miles in length by thirty in 
width. In order that some definite 
conception may be formed of the 
richness. of this flower-field, I will 
give a harvest gathered by me from 
one square yard of plain, opposite 
Hill’s Ferry, a few miles from the 
coast-range foot-hills, and taken at 
random, like a cupful of water from 
a lake. An approximation was made 
to the number of grass flowers by 
counting the panicles, to the flowers 
of the Composite by counting the 
heads. The mosses were roughly 
estimated by counting the number 
growing on one squareinch. All the 
flowers of the other natural orders 
were counted one by one. 
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Namber of natural orders, 9 to 10. Of species, 16. 
Total number of open flowers, 165,912. Mosses, 1,000,000. 


In the above estimate, only open 
living flowers were taken into ac- 
count. Those which were still in 
bud, together with those that were 
past flower, would number nearly as 
many more. The heads of the Com- 
posite.are usually regarded as one 
flower. Even then we would have 
seven thousand two hundred and 
sixty-two flowers, together with a 
thousand silky, transparent panicles 
of grasses, and a floor an inch thick 
of hooded mosses. The grasses have 
scarce any leaves, and do not inter- 
fere with the light of the other flow- 
ers, or with their color, in any marked 
degree. 

The -yellow of the Composite is 
pure, deep, bossy solar gold, as if 
the sun had filled their rays and 
flowerets with the undiluted sub- 
stance of his very self. In depth, 
the purple stratum was about ten or 
twelve inches; the yellow, seven or 
eight, and the moss stratum, of 
greenish yellow, one. But the pur- 
ple stratum is dilute and transparent, 
so that the lower yellow is hardly 
dimmed; and only when a horizontal 
view is taken, so as to look edgewise 
through the upper stratum, does its 
color predominate. Therefore, when 
one stands on a wide level area, the 
gold immediately about him seems all 
in all; but on gradually looking 


wider the gold dims, and purple 
predominates. . 

In this botanist’s better land, I 
drifted separate many days, the lar- 
gest days of my life, resting at times 
from the blessed plants, in showers of 
bugs and sun-born butterflies; or I 
watched the smooth-bounding ante- 
lopes, or startled hares, skimming light 
and swift as eagles’ shadows; or, turn- 
ing from all this fervid life, contem- 
plated the Sierras, that mighty wall up- 
rising from the brink of this lake of 
gold, miles in the higher blue, bearing 
aloft its domes and spires in spotless 
white, unshining and beamless, yet 
pure as pearl, clear and undimmed as 
the flowers at my feet. Never were 
mortal eyes more thronged with beau- 
ty. When I walked, more than a hun- 
dred flowers touched my feet, at every 
step closing above them, as if wading 
in water. Go where I would, east or 
west, north or south, I still plashed 
and rippled in flower-gems; and at 
night I lay between two skies of sil- 
ver and gold, spanned by a milky-way, 
and nestling deep in a goldy-way of 
vegetable suns. But all this beauty 
of life is fading year by year, —fad- 
ing like the glow of a sunset, — foun- 
dering in the grossness of modern re- 
finement. As larks are gathered in 
sackfuls, ruffled and blood-stained, to 
toy~ morbid appetite in barbarous 






























towns, 80 is flower-gold gathered to. 
slaughter-pens in misbegotten car- 
casses of oxen and sheep, So always 
perish the plant peoples of temperate 
regions, — feeble, unarmed, uncon- 
federate, they are easily overthrown, 
leaving their lands to man and his few 
enslavable beasts and grasses. But 
vigorous flower nations of the 
South, armed and combined, hold 
plantfully their rightful kingdom; and 
woe to the lordly biped trespassing 
in these tropic gardens ; catbriers seam 
his flesh, and saw-palmettoes grate 
his bones, and bayonets glide to his 
joints and marrow. But, alas! here 
only one plant of this plain is armed ; 
a tall purple mint, speared and lanced 
like a thistle. The weapons of plants 
are believed by some to be a conse- 
quence of “ man’s first disobedience.” 
Would that all the flowers of the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin, were 
“cursed, —” thorned and thistled in 
safety ! 

February and March is the ripe 
spring-time of the plain, April the 
summer, and May the autumn. The 
first beginnings of spring are con- 
trolled by the rains, which generally 
appear in December. Rains between 
May and December are very rare. 
This is the winter, —a winter of drouth 
and heat. But in no part of the year 
is plant-life wholly awanting. A few 
lilies with bulbs very deep in the soil, 
and a rosy compound called tar-weed, 
and a species of erigonum, are slen- 
der, inconspicuous links which con- 
tinue the floral chain from season to 
season around the year. 

Ere we were ready to recommence 
our march to Yosemite, May was 
about half done. The flowers and 
grasses, so late in the pomp and pow- 
er of full bloom, were dead, and their 
parched leaves crisped and crackled 
beneath our feet, as if they had liter- 
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ally been “cast. into the oven.” 
They were not given weeks and 
months to grow old; but they aged 
and died ere they could fade, stand- 
ing side by side, erect and undecayed, 
bearing seed-cells and urns beautiful 
as corollas. - 

After travelling two days among 
the delightful death of this sunny 
winter, we came to another summer 
in the Sierra foothills. Flowers were 
spread confidingly open, and streams 
and winds were cool. Above Coul- 
terville, forty or fifty miles farther in 
the mountains, we came to spring. 
The leaves of the mountain-oaks 
were small and drooping, and still 
wore their first tintings of crimson 
and purple ; and the wrinkles of their 
bud-folds were still distinct, as if new- 
ly opened ; and, scattered over banks 
and sunny slopes, thousands of gentle 
plants were tasting life for the. first 
time. A few miles farther, on the 
Pilot Peak ridge, we came to the edge 
of a winter. Few growing leaves 
were to be seen; the highest and 
youngest of the lilies and spring vio- 
lets were far below; winter scales 
were still wrapt close on the buds of 
dwarf oaks and hazels. The great 
sugar-pines waved their long arms, as 
if about to speak; and we soon were 
in deep snow. After we had reached 
the highest part of the ridge, clouds 
began to gather, storm-winds swept 
the forest, and snow began to fall 
thick and blinding. Fortunately, we 
reached a sort of shingle cabin. at 
Crane Flat, where we sheltered until 
the next day. Thus, in less than a 
week from the hot autumn of San 
Joaquin, we were struggling in a -be~ 
wildering storm of. mountain winter. 
This was on or about May 20, at an 
elevation of six thousand one hundred 
and thirty feet. Here the forest is 
magnificent, composed in part. of 
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the sugar-pine (Pinus Lambertiana), 
which is the king of all pines, most 
noble in manners and language. 
Many specimens are over two hun- 
dred feet in height, and eight to ten 
in diameter, fresh and sound as the 
sun which madethem. The yellow pine 
(Pinus ponderosa) also grows here, 
and the cedar (Libocedrus decurrens) ; 
but the bulk of the forest is made up 
of the two silver firs (Picea grandis 
and Picea amabilis), the former al- 
ways greatly predominating at this 
altitude. Descending from this win- 
ter towards the Merced, the snow 
gradually disappeared from the 
ground and sky, tender leaves unfold- 
ed less and less doubtfully, violets 
and lilies shone about us once more, 
and at length, arriving in the glorious 
Yosemite, we found it full of summer 
and spring. Thus, as colors blend in 
@ rainbow, and as mountains curve to 
& plain, so meet and blend the plants 
and seasons of this delightsome land. 


J. Murr. 
Yosemirz, CA. 


WORKS AND DAYS IN MAY. 

THE spring of the almanacs is a 
delusion. Sleighs are in order in 
March, and April days wet and unpo- 
etical. Imaginative people think 
they see the robes of Spring in the 
upspringing grass, and giddy robins 
make short runs, and then pause to 
consider things, as if not quite sure 
about the weather. Small children 
array themselves in paper flowers, 
. ¢@all it May Day, and furnish exam- 

‘ples of the early pious bud trans- 
ferred to heaven. 

Suddenly fur capes become a bur- 
den, and the house-mother is: called 
upon for thinner clothes. Camphor 
and cedar-closets are in order; and 
the peas planted in April. mud aston- 


ish the despairing planter with green- 
ness. There is no spring in New 
England. Winter fires burn till mus- 
lins are wanted. It is warm weather 
abruptly ; and the house-mother goes 
out to consider the garden. The pro- 
verbial woman who stands next “the 
preacher ” had many virtues, and “her 
own works praise her in the gates ;” 
but she never had a garden. She 
did not need that discipline. Higher 
virtue is now demanded ; and the flower- 
garden has become for some a means 
of grace. The ground is rough and 
bare; not even the remembrance of 
last summer's glory remains. The 


place is like a sheet of paper, waiting 


for words, good or bad. The paper 
may be re-written or destroyed, if not 
lovely; but the garden is made up for 
@ season, and lasts all summer, be it a 
paradise or a potter’s field. 
- The postman springeth up like a 
flower, and beareth nothing but leaves. 
Catalogues without number appear. 
Distracting lists of new flowers burst 
into printed bloom. Books with a 
hundred leaves tell of novelties in 
seeds; and the florists become auda- 
ciov* in advertising the wonders of 
centaarea, gymnocarpa, altenanthe- 
ras, and arbutilon Thompsonii. The 
sweet days of bachelor’s button, 
lady’s slipper, and forget-me-not are 
gone; and these things have taken 
their places. To the horticulturally 
untutored mind they are appalling; 
and we cannot wonder that the house- 
mother is perplexed. Meanwhile the 
spring has been omitted; and the 
summer days have come. There is a 
lawn before the house; and in the 
grass are “hearts and rounds,” that 
must be filled with something that 
will bloom or look pretty. What, and 
how, are the questions. 

What do you propose to do with the 
flowers? Do? Why, to look pretty, 
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and cut, and give away ! Doubtless. 
But the two things do not work to- 
gether. You cannot have handsome 
plants, and cut-flowers in the house, 
at the same time. There’s the Flow- 
er Mission; and brother’s wife’s sis- 
ter’s family are coming to spend July ; 
and things mist be presentable. 
Torn with these conflicting emotions, 
the house-mother doubts, pauses, and 
consults the florist. 

The florist replies : — 

At an upper window in Hampton 
Court. Time, June, 1871. The old 
palace with its pictures can be safe- 
ly neglected. We care nothing for 
the crowd of visitors, the curiosities, 
the red-coated guards, faded, royal 
trappings, and other much-bewritten 
points. Forgetting history, we can 
sit by the open window and look 
down on the garden, the only fresh 
spot in the whole musty old court. 
Beneath the windows is a broad, 
gravelled walk, stretching straight 
out over the wonderful lawn. Such 
sod is not known in the United States. 
On either side, noble trees stand in 
prim rows or picturesque groups. 
They file away in two long proces- 
sions, with the lovely sheet of water 
to mirror their beauty between. This 
is one of the great landscape tri- 
umphs of England, and is perhaps 
familiar through photographs. Our 
present interest is with the flower 
borders. On the carpet-like grass 
are spread wonderful mosaics in 
color. Just opposite is a border, fifty 
feet by ten, filled with bronze, straw- 
colored, and white-leaved plants. On 
a bronze ground is traced a Greek 
pattern, in straw color, with its zig- 
zag lines fringed with white. Not 
a spot is uncovered. Each plant 
touches the next. The: colors are 
sharply defined; and the pattern is 
distinct. Beyond it is a ring fifty 
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feet in diameter, burning with color, 
like some great cathedral window. 
Along the edge of the path are slen- 
der ribbons of color, winding and 
curling over the grass, and tangling 
themselves into fanciful knots at the 
corners of the walk. Far away is 
faint blue line, enclosing a mass of 
flowering shrubs, and seeming to 
bind the blooms together. Here and 
there are borders, showing various 
devices and patterns in red, black, yel- 
low, blue, straw, and other colors. 
This is what is known as ribbon- 
planting. These designs are made 
with plants having colored foliage. 
As yet, we have not tried it much in 
this country. A few rich men have 
planted samples of the work ; but peo- 
ple generally think it some mysteri- 
ous art, not to be grasped by the com- 
mon mind. It is a very simple affair, 
and, if rightly used, a most valuable 
addition to our means of rural decora- 
tion. Like all artistic things, it has 
its limit of effectiveness. The pic- 
ture must have its good light; and a 
seat too near the orchestra is disagree- 
able. This ribbon-work is best seen 
from a little distance. It will not bear 
close inspection. Like fresco or 
scene-painting, distance is required to 
bring out its beauty. Tothe actor, 
the scenery is a mere blur of coarse 
color. We must get into the middle 
of the parquette to see it. This use 
of foliage plants in long lines or 
masses is only suited to large estates. 
Where the house intrudes upon the 
road, and the garden or lawn is quite 
small, it is useless. There is not room 
for the work to express itself. When 
there is fifty by fifty feet of clear 
grass, unobstructed by trees or shrubs, 
this ribbon-planting may be tried. — 
Concerning the preparation of the 
ground, nothing need be said. It is 


in all the books upon gardening. Any 





spot that will grow potatoes will grow 
flowers. Make it rich, keep it clean, 
and leave the rest to Providence. In 
a lawn fifty feet each way, one small 
piece of this work, and no more, might 
be placed in the centre. This will 
give it a broad frame of grass, and 
show it to the best advantage. Sup- 
pose the round border’in the centie 
be ten feet in diameter. Have the 
soil slightly raised in the centre, and 
procure . thirteen Coleus verschafeltii. 
It is May, and the plants will be in 
pots, and perhaps six inches high. 
Take them out of the pots, and set 
the tallest plant exactly in the centre. 
Then set four, six inches from it each 
way. Six inches outside of these, set 
the eight in a ring. One foot out- 
side of this clump, set a ring of cen- 
taurea gymnocarpa, each a foot apart, 
or twelve in the circle. One foot 
outside of this, plant a ring of forty- 
eight alternantheras. Six inches out- 
sid of this, plant another, with the 
plants six inches apart. Six inches 
outside of this, set a ring of sixty 
pyrethrum aurum. This will require 
a total of one hundred and eighty- 
three plants. At the usual wholesale 
rates, they will cost from $13 to $15. 
If the lawn were twice as large, this 
is all it would need. This single 
piece of work will be more effective 
than many large gardens, laid out in 
the ordinary way. After it is planted, 
it will require little more attention. 
A few weeds may come up at first; 
but, as the plants cover the ground, 
they will stifle the weeds. There 
will be no cutting, tying up, or trim- 
ming; and the work may remain un- 
touched till the frost cuts itdown. It 
will constantly increase in beauty 
through the season, affording pleasure 
to all who see it, till the summer days 


are gone. 
To those who have not seen this 
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style of work, it may seem costly and 
difficult. Considering its effective- 
ness, we do not think it expensive. In 
the ordinary scattered style of 
planting, larger plants are required, 
costing much more money. For those 
who have large estates, no better style 
of decoration can b@ used than this 
massing of small foliage plants. A 
clump of fifty coleus can be seen a 
quarter of a mile away; and a double 
row of pyrethrum aurum, six inches 
apart, will produce a fine effect on a 
lawn three hundred feet wide. Ona 
lawn of two acres, a few hundred 
plants arranged in slender lines, 
sweeping over the grass and winding 
around the trees, will produce a most 
peculiar and artistic effect. The only 
danger in the work is getting it too 
near the spectator, and using too 
many plants. The border we have 
detailed is almost too large for the 
place, and would appear to better ad- 
vantage in a.lawn of twice the size. 
If too near, the individual plants are 
seen; and the lines of color become 
confused. 

When this style of planting be- 
comes more general, the present high 
price of foliage plants will be reduced. 
Were the growers sure of a good de- 
mand, they could sell the plants for 
four or five dollars a hundred. A 
thousand plants, properly arranged 
on a large estate, would produce a 
floral effect that would attract atten- 
tion from far and near. Except on 
some public parks, in a limited way, 
this has not been done; and as yet 
ribbon-planting is a novelty in this 
country. 

The house-mother replies that this 
is all very grand, and she may try it 
in a small way; but there’s the Flow- 
er Mission. These things give no 
flowers. They certainly do not. 
Nature is lavish, but not foolish. No- 





















body has all the virtues ; and no plant 
has every charm. If we have the 
golden, white, bronze, and many-col- 
ored leaves, we must do without the 
flowers. The heliotrope grows on a 
drooping, ungraceful plant, —neither 
vine nor shrub; gnd the rose has 
thorns. To have cut-flowers, we must 
have another garden and other plants. 
To have cut-flowers, we must sacrifice 
beauty of leaf and comeliness of 
shape. The constant removal of the 
flowers soon destroys the beauty of 
any plant. 

Our advice is, to have a garden es- 
pecially for blooming plants. It may 
be in some unnoticed corner, where 
there is no regard to appearances. 
Set the plants in close rows, in any 
form most convenient. Here we can 
cut away, and give splendid long 
stems without regard to the symmetry 
of the plant. 

Plants are like charity. The more 
they give, the more they seem ready 
to give. Allow your heliotrope flow- 
ers to remain on the plant, and it will 
give you one small crop. Cut them 
as fast as they appear, and the same 
plant will bloom for years if protected 
from the weather. To bloom seems 
to be the one desire of the plant’s life. 
Does it find itself confined to an 
earthern pot, it concludes that it has 
all the soil there is in the world, and 
it tries to bloom before it dies. If 
taken out of the pot, it gives up bloom 
ing for a little while, till it can grow 
in the larger space of the garden. 
As soon as mature, it seeks to fulfil 
the object of its existence, and opens 
its blooms to the sun. If the flowers 
are removed, it sends out more. The 
flowers are cut again; and with a 
blind patience, it tries again and 
again. Even an annual, that in the 
woods is content to put out its one 
crop of flowers, perfect its seed, and 
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die, will in a greenhouse bloom on 
year after year, so long as its hopes 
are disappointed. Let the flowers re- 
main, and let the lover of the flow- 
ers have their sweet wedding, and it 
dies happy and content. 

The number of plants suitable for 
constant cutting is very small; and 
the number of flowers that will keep 
and bear transportation is smaller still. . 
Roses, carnations, and heliotropes 
make the florist’s main summer stock; 
and they are the best for ordinary 
flower-work. They will keep several 
days, and can be sent two hundred 
miles without injury. For planting 
for the Flower Mission, they are the 
best we have. 

CHARLES BARNARD. 


We select a few more descriptions 
from “The Revue Horticole,” of 
“ new, rare, or little-known plants.” 

Gilia liniflora.—The genus Gilia 
is represented in our gardens by sev- 
eral very pretty annual varieties. 
This one differs entirely, in habit, 
from those already cultivated. It 
grows into avery branching, thick, 
low bush. The slender branches are 
covered with thin, delicate, green 
leaves, almost hidden by a multitude 
of pure white flowers, with yellow 
stamens, as large as the flowers of 
Drummond’s phlox, or of a large 
flax. It is charming when used for 
a colored border, or for forming con- 
trasts of color. 

If the seeds are planted in the fall, 
and protected through the winter, 
the plants will bloom by the end of 
spring. For summer flowering, they 
can be planted in spring in the open 
border, or under a cold frame. 

Pentstemon hybridus grandiflorus. 
Nothing can be more beautiful than 
one of these plants in full bloom. 








It blooms in June; and is covered 
with spikes of flowers, in shape and 
size resembling those of the fox- 
glove. The colors range through 
all the intermediate shades, from 
pure white to a rich, deep red. 

" . Sedum spectabile. — This is one of 
the prettiest perennial plants, and 
“should be in every garden.” It has 
many virtues. It is very hardy, bear- 
ing severe winters ; it is an abundant 
bloomer, and continues in bloom a 
long while, no matter what its situa- 
tion is; and if branches of it are cut 
off and brought into the house, even 
without being put in water, they will 
still flower for a long time. 

The flower-stalks are from twelve 
to fourteen inches long, and bear the 
lilac-colored flowers on their ends, in 
large, flat bunches, in July, August, 





and September. The plant is easily 
multiplied by division, after flowering. 
Each piece will form a tuft, which 
will be covered with flowers the fol- 
lowing year. 

Linum trigynum has large and 
numerous flowers of the most beauti- 
ful yellow ever seen, and lively green 
leaves, oval in shape. It blooms in 
the open air in summer; but is most 
useful as a greenhouse plant, because 
it will bloom in the middle of winter, 
— December and January. We are 
glad to call attention to it for that 
excellent quality, to which it adds 
that of being pretty, and ornamental 
and useful for decoration and for bou- 
quets. Planted in the ground, with 
full light, in a temperate greenhouse, 
it will bloom all winter. 





[Norz. — The Index to Vol. V. of “Op axp New ” will be printed with the first (July, 


1872,) number of Vol. VL., in such a manner that it can readily be bound with Vol. V.] 
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